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OXFORD DOWN SHEEP AS A MUTTON BREED 


GEORGE A. MARTIN 


The history of the sheep industry in this country is one of 
almost ceaseless fluctuations between a boom and a panic. With 
almost cyclical regularity one has followed the other. Just now 
the industry is in the very trough of the wave, in consequence, as 
heretofore, of hostile legislation. The slight barrier of import duties 
between our markets and foreign wools have been not merely low- 
ered, but totally overthrown, and American wool growers have to 
encounter the competition of the world. 

But this extreme depression in the wool market has created 
increased interest in the heavy mutton breeds of sheep. However 
cheaply wool may be imported, the mutton supply must be mainly 
produced at home. True, the prices for mutton have also declined, 
but the outlook for mutton is more hopeful than for wool in the 
immediate future. While the holders of fine-wool sheep must sell 
out on ruinously low markets, or hold on at little profit, if not 
absolute loss, until 
the return of better 
times, the holders of 
middle- and long- 
wooled sheep may 
reasonably expect 
fairly remunerative 
prices for carcasses 
whatever may be 
the condition of the 
wool market. Be- 
sides, the heavy 
breeds of sheep are 
generally held in 
comparatively small 
flocks, a few on each 
farm, and do not 
constitute the lead- 
ing industry of their 
holders, as in many 
cases do fine-wooled 
sheep. Holders of 
mutton sheep seem 
largely disposed to 
hold their flocks and 
keep right along 
raising lambs and 
mutton. An indica- 
tion of this was visible at the last Chicago fat-stock show, where 
the entries in the down and long - wooled sheep classes compared 
favorably with the exhibits of more prosperous years. The display 
of Southdowns, Shropshires and Oxfords was particularly good, 
while long wools and merinos were quite fairly represented. Of the 
Oxford classes the entries of R. J. Stone of Illinois were specially 
fine, and took all the prizes but one. His yearling wether, ‘‘Stone,” 
a portrait of which is shown in the accompanying illustration, was 
awarded first in his class, and was at the head of the premium pen. 








Difficulty in Churning is experienced by a subscriber, whose cows 
and feed seem to be all right. ‘‘The butter is long in coming; when 
it is formed, it is as soft as if churned in July, and will not separate 
from the buttermilk. The cream is ripened and heated to 100° by 
placing in a vessel of hot water, and churned at 60° to 68°.” The 
trouble must lie in the handling of the cream, unless there is some- 
thing abnormal in the cow’s condition, which is unlikely. A little 
oilmeal or cottonseed meal added to the present ration of corn meal 
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natural death. 
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and bran, with corn fodder, mangels, and small potatoes, might help, 
Eighty, or at the most 85°, is as high as the cream should be heated. 
Then keep at about 60° till churning time. Keep on with the lower 
temperature, and add some salt water, or a little salt, which will 
often help to separate if it is far enough along. If you still do not 
succeed, send $1 to this office for Gurler’s new book, American 
Dairying.—[Charles L. Hill, Wisconsin. 





ASPARAGUS CULTURE FOR MARKET OR HOME USE 


8. A. COOK 


Asparagus has but few compeers, few or no superiors among 
garden vegetables, and should be in every garden. It is not difficult 
to produce. Once properly established it abides for many years, 
and heralds the return of spring and of the restored vegetable life 
with a grace no other vegetable does. A number of varieties or 
named sorts have been obtained,through selection and ‘‘sporting,” but 
recently, from one unvarying type that had been known for twenty 
centuries or more. 
It was described as a 
garden vegetable by 
Cato several genera- 
tions before the 
Christian era, An 
improved type came 
with the introduc- 
tion of Conover’s 
Colossal, some 380 
years ago. Since 
then names of aspar- 
agus have been mul- 
tiplied until the cat- 
alogues show a dozen 
or more named sorts, 
The kind just named 
is good enough, but 
some growers in this 
section prefer the 
Palmetto,or the Phil- 
adelphia Mammoth. 
One - year- or two- 
year-old roots can be 
had so cheaply from 
those who make 
their culture a spe- 
cialty that there is 
little need for starting a plantation from the seeds. By the large 
quantity one-year-old roots can be purchased from $2 to $4 per thou- 
sand. The roots may be set out any time in early spring, whenever 
the soil is in condition for being worked. The rows should be five 
or six ft apart and the plants set two or two and one-half ft apart in 
the row. At the start a good application of ground raw bone should 
be forked in or harrowed in, and broad furrows sufficiently deep to 
receive the plants thrown out. The tips of the plants should be 
three and one-half or four inches under the surface. At planting 
cut off any bruised or broken roots and use care to spread the roots 
out in every direction, throw on about an inch of mellow soil, 
sprinkle on and about the roots a handful more of bone dust, fill in 
to a level or nearly so, and press the soil firmly upon the roots. As 
soon as the shoots appear and growth sets in in the spring give 
enough cultivation to keep down weeds. Do not cut the,plants at 
all until the second year after setting out. Let the tops remain in 
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the fall to die a natural death, if being killed by frost may be called 
Later the dead tops may be removed if desirable. 
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THE BABCOCK TEST COMING INTO FAVOR 


Paying for cream by quantity is doomed. The Cooley system 
is the best for paying by quantity because it raises all the cream 
under much the same conditions and reduces to a minimum the va- 
riations in quality. But the Cooley system, while possessing many 
advantages and worthy of continued use in creameries adapt- 
ed to it, cannot correct the inequalities in the cream, and the Bab- 
cock test stepsin here to show the amount of butter fat in the 
cream of each patron, so that he can be paid for exactly what he 
furnishes. That the Babcock test will do this satisfactorily is now 
beyond question, also that it is perfectly practical for any intelli- 
gent butter maker. To be sure the samples must be carefully 
taken, and it is possible to make the test read against the patron, 
but if properly used it enables each farmer to get pay for exactly the 
butter fat he furnishes. It also shows up the variation in cream 
from different dairies as well as at different seasons, as illustrated 
in the following 


RECORDS OF FIVE CREAMERIES RUNNING ON THE BABCOCK TEST: 
Per cent of fat To make 1 





i p in cream. 5 . Ib butter re- 
e2 ot P re; So quired 
b> 8 & 3 & Ba g ; 
ph Z x = - = = 2 
23 £5 jj; > 2. 2 : S 
hm <t. ca nt 8 & H 
— _— < = — — 0 
Creamery A. March 20676 «3787.1 18.3 24.7. 12.0 4365 4.74 868 
April 20832 «3849.7 18.5 23.0 149 4384 4.59 *.848 
May 27601 4919.8 17.8 25.1 16.9 53823 4.92 *.877 
June 25757 4927.4 19.2 27.0 166 5426 4.34 *.830 
July 20771 «4939204 189 28.0 15.9 4088 4.30 *.808 
Aug 19904 3793.6 19.1 30.0 16.6 4084 *4.54 *.865 
Sept 18148 «= 3421.0 18.8 28.3 148 3935 *449 *.847 
Oct 17144 3209.0 18.7 264 15.3 3886 4.41 826 
Nov 17694 3082.7 17.4 20.4 12.0 3626 4.88 850 
Dec 17971 =630373 0 «616.9 23.3 9.5 3582 5.02 848 
Creamery B. June 57440 11113.0 19.3 243 15.0 12841 
July 4412 8769.0 19.3 23.7 15.0 10642 
Aug 33077 =: 6 416.0 194 28 143 7573 
Sept 28959 5684.0 196 24.7 14.0 6571 
Oct 31155) = 6 169.0 19.8 24.0 15.8 7085 
Creamery C. July 60190 112225 186 23.5 9.5 13346 4.51 841 
Aug 55568 101425 18.3 25.5 12.5 12367 4.49 820 
Sept 44453 — 8355.7 18.8 26.0 12.5 9623 4.62 868 
Oct 47005 «= 8861.8 18.8 2.5 11.8 10665 4.41 831 
Nov 40399 6946.5 17.2 223 12.8 8609 4.69 807 
Dec 21.5 10.0 8804 
Creamery D. Aug 53938 103809 192 265 15.3 12100 4.46 858 
Sept 50161 9684.2 19.3 25.6 15.4 11398 4.40 850 
Oct 53022 107709 2.3 2.3 14.6 12692 4.18 849 
Nov 48890 9396.4 19.2 241 12.8 11244 4.35 836 
Dec 50365 9740.3 193 2.5 10.2 11569 4.35 842 
"95 Jan 51329 10144.1 19.8 23.7 11.3 11976 4.28 847 
Creamery E. Aug 55029 «9450.8 417.1 21.8 12.2 11191 4.92 843 
Sept 45633 8018.7 17.6 24.1 14.0 9884 4.62 811 
Oct 54730 §=669926.9 18.1 23.2 13.2 12204 4.48 813 
Nov 46668 82010 176 23.0 14.1 9953 4.69 824 
Dec *After allowing for cream sold. 





MICHIGAN DAIRYMEN IN ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


J. H. Brown of Climax discussed Farm Dairying, and advised 
the use of the Babcock test to determine the butter value of the 
cows and a hand separator in dairies of ten cows or upwards. Em- 
ploy a starter to ripen the cream and churn at a temperature from 
52° to 54’. Edward Kraemer of New York stated that cream should 
be of a smooth, thick, fine, shiny nature of the consistency of thick 
paint. Ripen at 61° or 62°. About 14 hours are required, depend- 
ing on the cream. Churning should take about 40 minutes. If you 
churn too little or too long, buttermilk will get into the butter. 
Prof Smith said the ripening of the cream was the principal thing 
in butter making. 

President Bates stated that last year was an unprofitable one, 
especially to the improvident dairyman; but to those who had pre- 
pared food for their cows it had been successful, and they were well 
pleased with the results. He referred to the cheese makers of Wis- 
consin, who had made ‘‘filled” cheese which proved a boomerang 
in the end. The manufacture of unadulterated butter, and full 
cream cheese, is the only sure road to the dairy business. Our 
Michigan dairymen’s association must in the future be more, or 
less, than it has beenin the past. We must have more object 
lessons. 

H. C. Bradish of Adrian advocated the soiling system ; then 
fences were only needed around the barnyard and small pastures. 
Raise all the feed and give it tothe animals. It is unnecessary to 
fence the feed; simply fence the cows. Forty Cows on a Quarter 
Section, by James N. McBride of Barton: The lack of facilities 
and proper conditions handicap the farmer with a small herd, but 
the profit from a herd of 40 cows would enable the dairy farmer to 
provide himself with all the appliances for making the best butter. 
He thought the winter cow would make 50 pounds more butter in 
a year than the cow that comes in in the spring. Warm stables 
and silos are indispensable. He thought the outcome would be the 


centralization of the industry, and that the small dairy farmer 
would be driven out, as is the case in other industries. 
Prof Clinton D. Smith of the agricultural college, in discussing 
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the composite test, said that he would not think of undertaking to 
keep a herd of cows without some means of knowing what each 
individual was doing. The composite test consists of weighing the 
milk, taking a small portion from each cow at each milking, and 
putting it ina glass jar. Continue this for a week, putting ina 
preservative. At the end of a week make a test with the Babcock 
machine. <A cow is liable to give different percentages of butter 
fat at succeeding milkings. The composite test gives the week’s 
average accurately, which is better than single tests. I believe no 
cheese factory should be operated without paying for the milk ac- 
cording to the amount of fat it contains. 

A powerful arraignment of hog butter and the whole oleo out- 
fit was made by John I. Breck, who exposed the unhealthful charac- 
ter of this stuff, but for which butter would be worth several cents 
more per pound. M. T. Cole of Palmyra stated that good farms 
are at the head of the dairy business. They must be adapted to 
dairying, and the right kind of acow be kept. Quantity would 
answer for milk peddling, but quality must be looked after in but- 
ter making. 

Other Important Points: The most important factor in cheese 
manufacture is good milk.—Replenish the herd by raising all the 
best heifer calves.—Many dairymen allowed small things go to 
waste which, if utilized, would add secondary profits. Experiments 
conducted on practical lines are of value. Analyze the different 
foods and note the effect on the cow. The farmer must use com- 
mon sense and adapt his methods to circumstances. 





Spring Hints in the Apiary.—Not one colony in one hundred will 
average to hold their own the first three or four weeks after beginning 
to gather pollen. It takes 21 days from the time the’ egg is laid to 
rear a bee. During this time the colony is under a severe strain of 
labor, to prepare the food for the larve, and to keep up the neces- 
sary heat in the hive. This wears out the bees rapidly, and the 
skilled apiarist thinks himself lucky if his colonies contain as many 
bees one month after the queen commences to lay, in spring, as they 
did at the beginning. The only chance whatever for a colony 
to become stronger the first of the pollen season, is when 
they have been wintered in a warm cellar, and were rearing 
broods for two mofths before they were placed on the summer 
stands. This gives a large force of young bees, which do not suffer 
from spring dwindling,—only another name for death from old 
age. The successful bee keeper is watchful of his bees, keeping 
the entrance narrow, and nearly or wholly closed at night if col- 
onies are weak when the pollen season commences.—{J. H. Andre. 


Cottonseed Meal is the Cheapest Fertilizer on the market this 
spring. It can be bought for $17 to $20 a ton for cash in large lots, 
delivered at important freight points, and at this price the nitrogen 
it contains costs only 9 to 11c per lb, compared to from 15 to 18c in 
bone, tankage, blood or chemicals. Cottonseed meal of standard 
quality contains at least 7 per cent of nitrogen, 2 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and 1} per cent of potash, and the variation from these 
figures is not wide, so uniform is cottonseed meal. At present low 
prices, there is little danger of adulteration, though an undecorti- 
cated (unhulled) meal is sold at a less price that contains only half 
as much nitrogen, and therefore is not as economical a fertilizer as 
the standard hulled meal. This meal is readily available as plant 
food in the soil, and while at present used at the north only for to- 
bacco, may be employed on all crops. About 500 lbs of acid phos- 
phate and 500 Ibs of muriate of potash (or twice as much kainit) 
should be used with each ton of cottonseed meal to supply its defi- 
ciency of potash and phosphoric acid. 





Plaster for Potatoes.—I have had great success, both in connec- 
tion with rye plowed under and also with crops planted on clover 
sod. I apply it at time of planting, scattering it freely in the drill 
before the potatoes are covered. Repeated experiments, leaving a 
portion of the piece without plaster, have shown that its use pro- 
motes a smooth, healthy growth, free from scab and other disease, 
and perceptibly increases, not only the total yield, but also the 
proportion of marketable potatoes.—[C. E. Benton, Massachusetts. 


The Effect of Weather on Cream is quite marked. During the 
February blizzard the cream received daily at the Canton (Ct) factory 
varied from 3.31 to 4.95 Ibs to make 1 lb of butter, averaging 4.16 
lbs for five days’ cream irregularly supplied. The average was 
close to the normal, December cream averaging 4.28 lbs to the 
pound of butter, but the departure from this average during the 
severe weather is very marked. Is this borne out by the factories? 











FRUITS 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRUNE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


JOHN ISAAC, CALIFORNIA 


When Pierre Pellier in 1856 returned to California from his 
native France with his bride and a small case of selected trees and 
cions, he little dreamed that he was laying the foundation for a 
great industry in his adopted home, and one that would some day 
contest the American market with her foreign rival. Several 
young prune trees from the Ville Neuve d’ Agen, which he brought 
to San Jose, were the commencement of the prune industry in Cali- 
fornia, which has since grown to large proportions and extended to 
the adjacent states and territories, for prunes are now produced in 
Oregon, Idaho, Utah and Arizona, although California is by far the 
heaviest producer, and Santa Clara county the center of the 
industry. 

The growth of the prune industry was at first slow, and it was 
not until 1870 that any special attention was paid to it. In that 
year the Bradley-orchard, near San Jose, was set out, and in a 
short time gave such returns that others followed, but it was not 
for 10 years after that any extensive planting took place. By this 
time it was known that prune growing was immensely profitable. 
The trees bore young, yielded very heavy crops, were easily 
handled, were sure bearers, and the fruit was in demand at good 
prices. Profits of $300 to $600 per acre were not unusual. Asa result 
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safe production. The prune tree is a very early and a very prolific 
bearer. In California some fruit may be expected from it the third 
year from planting, and a fair crop the fourth year. From 
this time annual crops may be expected. At six years the trees 
are counted in full bearing and at that age will yield an average of 
200 pounds of fresh fruit to the tree, although instances are recorded 
in which this has been greatly exceeded, 800 to 1100 pounds having 
been taken from single trees. 








GROWING THE GLOXINIA 


MRS SOLOMON ENSIGN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Inv raising from seed, use a soil composed of equal parts woods 
earth and sand and good rich loam, mixed well by sifting through 
a coarse sieve. Place this soil in a flower-pot saucer and sow the 
seed in February, covering but slightly. Set the saucer in a larger 
one containing water and keep it warm. Cover with a glass, and 
after germination transplant, when the fourth leaf breaks open, into 
small pots. The little plants will damp off if too wet, and dry up 
and die if too dry. Two years are required to growa blooming 
bulb from seed. Keep the young, transplanted plants in the shade. 

There are two methods of increasing gloxinias by means of 
leaf cuttings. The smaller leaves may be cut off with about an 
inch of stalk and inserted singly around the sides of five- or six- 











PRUNE ORCHARDS 
there was a rush in prune growing; Santa Clara county became 
almost one vast prune orchard. The excitement spread to other 
parts of the state and within the next 10 years 5,000,000 prune trees 
were planted in California alone, and the output increased 
until in 1893 over 52,000,000 pounds of prunes were produced. 
Owing to unfavorable climatic conditions early in the season there 
is a heavy shortage this year, but to partly compensate for this 
a number of new orchards have come into bearing, and estimates 
have been made that the present season’s output will reach 
85,000,000 pounds. . : 

But little over half of the prune. trees of the coast are as yet in 
bearing and not more than one-third in full bearing. When these 
orchards are all in bearing in good seasons.the output will be 
enormous and will without doubt totally exclude the foreign arti- 
cle from our markets. California believes in ‘‘big things,” and when 
it was discovered that there was money in prunes our growers went 
into the business on a very extensive scale, and trees were 
planted by the hundreds of acres—veritable prune ranches. One 
grower in the Salinas valley planted 300 acres in one body, and 
another near Hanford, in King’s county, has 500 acres. During 
the past two years, however, there has been a lull in prune plant- 
ing, and while considerable land has been planted with this fruit 
there is a general feeling that California has reached the limits of 
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IN SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


inch pots, when each one will form a tuber. By the other method, 
large and well matured leaves should be chosen, cut across the 
midrib and principal nerves in several places, and then peg or 
weight them down with small stones on to the surface of a pan or 
box. With care and good luck a smali bulb will be formed at each 
cut. In all cases the soil must be light and sandy, a mixture of 
loam, peat, leaf mold and sand in about equal parts answering 
well, and the drainage must be free. Place the pots or pans ina 
close, warm house or pit at 65° to 80°; keep moderately moist and 
shade from a hot sun. Gloxinia leaves may be struck at any time 
from May to August, but the chief point is to get the leaves in the 
right condition, full grown (or nearly so), but before they begin to 
fade or lose any vitality. Small or young leaves will succeed bet- 
ter by the method first mentioned, but if the other is adopted they 
must be matured and strong. 

When the foliage dies down, set the pots in a warm, dry place 
and give a little water two or three times during the winter. In 
the spring bring the pots into the light, wet well and the bulbs will 
soon start into life. Be sure no angleworms are in the soil. Keep 
well wet in a light, warm place, and they will bloom in August. 
Never wet the leaves of gloxinias or any other rough-leaved plant. 
When you get a fine blooming bulb of the gloxinia you will have a 
plant to be proud of ; any color is beautiful in them. 
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NATURAL INCUBATION FOR THE TURKEY 


MRS GEORGE SMITH, PENNSYLVANIA 


For the successful hatching and rearing of turkeys, first see 
that the eggs are in the best condition when placed under the hen. 
To insure their safety, gather daily. When a turkey hen becomes 
broody, as she generally will after laying 12 or 14 eggs, do not allow 
eggs to be under her over night, for the chances are they will fail 
to hatch, as they are laid in the fore part of the day. Handle care- 
fully and keep in a softly lined box where it is cool but above freez- 
ing point. I have not found it necessary to turn eggs daily, as 
some turkey raisers advocate, and have hatched a chick from every 
egg placed under the hen when undisturbed and properly handled. 
Set as soon as enough have been laid; turkeys will generally set 
after their first period of laying. Set two or more at one time, as 
trouble and care is reduced to a minimum ; the turkeys will be of 
the same age and size, and earliness in hatching is of great impor- 
tance. The difference in weight at selling time more than compen- 
sates for the extra work of early hatching. 

A good-sized bird will cover 21 eggs. Flour barrels laid length- 
wise in a cool, safe, shady place and filled about quarter full with 
clean straw, well pressed down by the bird, make typical nests- 
Elevate the open end slightly and place a board a foot wide in front. 
See that the barrel is fastened securely, that it may not rock. 
When turkey and eggs are safely in the nest, place a board to par- 
tially cover the opening, and against it roll a heavy stone. Before 
placing hen on the nest, partly clip her tail feathers, as the hen 
can then turn more easily in the barrel. She will soon settle down 
well pleased with her large nest full of eggs. If wild and restless. 
put in a few chicken eggs until accustomed to the nest. 

While hatching, do not disturb her the first two days ; a turkey 
hen eats very little while hatching. It is useless to put food and 
drink inside the barrel, for she will not touch them. After two 
days remove the board and she will exercise, but must be watched 
closely. Naturally she will return to her old nest, and this point is 
the most annoying part of the whole business. Usually a little 
careful driving will cause her to again enter the barrel, but should 
she escape to the woods, follow and bring herjback at once. In the 
mean time place a folded piece of heated flannel over the eggs to 
keep them warm. Keep the opening partly closed at all times to 
exclude vermin and animals. Disturb the young turkeys as attle 
as possible. Remove shells, especially any lodged over chicks or 
eggs. Should the eggs be slow in hatching, remove from the nest 
the earliest hatched, for fear of being smothered. Cover well and 


keep near the fire until others are hatched, then return to the nest. . 


Remove to coops when three days old. To insure against lice, 

thoroughly anoint the body of the mother hen with kerosene, espe- 

cially the under part and under the wings. Put none on the young 

turkeys, for it will kill them. If large lice appear on the heads,, 
mix a little kerosene in lard and apply to the top of the head. 

Young turkeys are seldom affected with lice when the proper pre- 

cautions are taken with the mother hen at the right time. 

The coops may be open, four or five feet square, and the roof 
water-tight. Dampness will cause gapes, which is hard to cure. 
Place the slats far enough apart that the little turkeys may run in 
and out at pleasure. In warm days they will gather in bunches at 
the sunny side of the coop and seem to enjoy the sunshine. Should 
danger threaten, a few warning notes from the mother will soon 
bring them inside. 





MARCH IN THE POULTRY YARD 


B. HOLMES 


This month the serious work of the breeding season should be 
in full swing. The breeders should have been mated last month, 
so that now all the broody hens which are fit for mothers can be 
accommodated with a clutch of eggs. 

I suppose the breeders are penned separately, each kind and 
pen by i'self, and that no males are running with the layers; they 
will lay longer and be all the better without, than with a male, and 
so much feed is saved. 

Don’t put too many eggs under the first hens; more and better 
chicks will be got from 9 eggs than from 15 in cold weather. 

There will be a few warm, sunny days, or there ought to be, this 
month, so be prepared to give the fowls and chicks the full benefit 
of them in a chance for a run on the bare earth; it will be tolerably 
dry if the snow has been kept shoveled off. 

The rye sown last fall will begin to look green and start to grow 
in warm spots, and the fowls will find the spots if given the chance. 

During the cold, blustering days we are sure to have this 
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month, it is a good time to test the utility of the open shed; the hens 
will enjoy the protection from the winds and the chance to sun 
themselves and dust themselves, and scratch for the grain thrown 
in the leaves or straw, if you have done and continue to do your 


part. It will add dollars’ worth of eggs, if they have gone down in 
price. If the price kept up tothe Nov and Dec notch, perhaps 
we would not feel as if we could afford to set as many as we should. 
We do not know of a better time to do the spring cleaning in the 
henhouses; renew the straw or leaves on the floor, also, if of earth 
and soiled, whitewash, renew the nests, burning the old nesting 
material ; lice may not be troublesome just now, but they are only 
waiting for a little warmer weather. The time to kill the lice, as 
with weeds, is before they come. If there are any broods of chicks 
out, keep them warm, give them the chance to run on the ground 
and get plenty of fresh air, but be sure they can run back to the 
hen or brooder quickly and often to warm their feet. The feed for 
the chicks can be almost anything, so long as but little is fed ata 
time and often, and it is clean and wholesome; the water should 
be clean and pure, green stuff and gravel should be provided if they 
are not where they can help themselves to them ; access toa dish 
of charcoal would probably save some cases of vowel trouble, as it 
is a good disinfectant and corrector of a foul or sour crop. Warmth 
and cleanliness we place at the head ef the list of essentiais. 

I presume many have attended one or more shows during 
the past season. Have you learned anything? Did you see any 


‘fowls you like better than your own? Did you see anything to con- 


vince you that pure-breds would be more profitable for you to keep 
than scrubs? Did you find a fancier anywhere who had a record 
of the egg product of his flock, pens vs single birds? Did you find 
anybody who knew whether his hens paid him a profit or made him 
a loss? Were you ‘“‘stuck” on some particular breed or bird? Don’t 
be in a hurry to get rid of what you have; it pays to wait and go 
slowly sometimes—often, in fact, study all sides of the question be- 
fore deciding on a change. 

A comfortable job for some of the cold, stormy days is to over- 
haul the coops and see that they are ready for use, and repair those 
which are not; if you think you will need more, it is a good plan 
to make them now, when time is not worth so much to you as it 
will be later on. There is comfort and satisfaction both in the 
thought that, so far as possible, the wants and needs of the season 
have been anticipated, and that everything is ready and waiting 
for the wants and needs to materialize. 





POULTRY VIEWED AS A BUSINESS 


MRS J. L. TODD, IOWA 





The poultry industry is still in its infancy. Thousands of dol- 
lars worth of eggs and fowls are imported each year when every 
bit of it ought to be raised at home. Farmers have been so absorb- 
ed in producing wheat and corn, that little attention was given to 
domestic fowls. The present dull times does not seriously effect 
the poulterer. The chicken business is moving steadily along pay- 
ing handsomely. There is little danger of over-production for the 
supply is so far behind the actual demand that it will be a long time 
before the want is satisfied. I know of no better way of steadily 
adding to the family income than to carefully look after farm 
poultry. Eggs can always be sold at prices which correspond to 
the cost of feed. On most farms, however, the feed is a small item, 
thus increasing the profits. 

But market poultry is not the only source of gain. Much 
interest is being taken in pure bred stock. The poultry fancier of 
to-day has as promising a field as any live stock breeder, in fact, I 
think it is more inviting. Eggs during the hatching season are 
high priced. Later they can be sent to the general market. Calls 
for young stock continue all through the season. There is plenty 
of room for wide-awake breeders, and the interest at present is prob- 
ably greater than usual. There is money in fowls. 





Why Eggs Don’t Hatch.—Year after year the same experience in 
failing to hatch most of the early eggs set! Why? Eggs not ferti- 
lized cannot hatch. Unnatural conditions prevail in winter and 
early spring. The birds get little or no meat, shells, gravel, and 
some even lack exercise enough. Most of them shiver about daily 
for hours with feet wet and feathers more or less so. Provide 
everything for the flock kept for producing sittings; do everything 
for their comfort; don’t forget them once and then look for better 
results at hatching time. The owner of a thrifty lot of early pul- 
lets that will lay eggs of gold next fall and winter is the careful 
thrifty fellow who to-day provides for fertile egg production. 











CULTURE OF THE POTATO 


III. FERTILIZATION 

The key to the highest success in growing the potato—success 
which turns on the heaviest yields and largest profits—is in abun- 
dant fertilization with just that sort of plant food in which the po- 
tato delights. While this is true in the case of all farm crops, it is 
especially true in regard to the potato. A gross feeder, it can 
maintain its rank and hungry foliage and produce a big crop of fine 
tubers, only under what might be called excessive fertilization— 
giving the plant an unstinted supply of the food just suited to it. 
The result of 53 analyses of the ash of the potato (tubers) gives the 
average of potash which it contains as 60 per cent, phosphoric acid 
17, and sulphuric acid 64 per cent. To produce the potato crop in 
its perfection, potash is required in larger proportion than either 
nitrogen or phosphoric acid. 

A study of the 60 reports of the largest yields of potatoes grown 
for the great AGRICULTURIST prizes of 1889 and 1890, in 14 different 
states, gives some exceedingly interesting results. In these 60 ex- 
periments there were but 13 trials in which stable manure was 
used entirely, and three others in which a part of the dependence 
for food materials was upon stable manure, In one instance only, 
no fertilizer whatever was used, the crop having been grown by 
irrigation—the water used having been, probably, largely charged 
with potash. In 46 instances commercial fertilizers were used, and 
in all but seven of these, special potato fertilizers, or complete ma- 
nure for the potato, was the manure applied. There are a few cases 
in this large number of trials in which great yields were obtained 
on new land—especially on the deep, rich soils of some of the west- 
ern states—without any special fertilization ; but these are excep- 
tions, and the results show that, although large, they have not been 
up to the average of the trial crops on fields in the older states 
where heavy fertilization has been resorted to. 

There is a wide range in the amount of plant food applied per 
acre, the quantity varying from 1000 to 6000 lbs of commercial fer- 
tilizer, where used alone; and from 200 to 500 Ibs as a special or 
starting food, where the chief dependence was stable manure. 
The average quantity of special potato fertilizer or commercial ma- 
nure used was 1800 Ibs. It may be quite safely stated as a general 
rule that the quantity of fertilizer used, above 1800 or 2000 lbs per 
acre, was applied at a loss—that is to say, the quantity in excess of 
this amount did not increase the yield to an extent that returned a 
profit on the extra expense. 

In the method of applying the plant food to this crop, the re- 
ports show interesting details. A few of these will indicate the 
system of application, the results being among the largest yields 
reported. 1. Total amount used three tons, two tons broadcast and 
cultivated in, half a ton putin drills, and half a ton distributed 
along the rows when the potatoes were up. 2. One ton, 700 lbs in 
furrow, 400 lbs on top of furrow, 400 lbs spread and hoed in and 
500 lbs between the Tows at the time of hoeing. 3. One and three- 
fourths tons were used per acre, one ton broadcast on the surface 
and cultivated in, half a ton in the drills, and 600 lbs applied near 
the plants at hoeing. 4. One and one-half tons used, 2200 Ibs in 
drills, 800 lbs around the plants before or when hilling up. 5. One 
ton and a half used, one ton in drills before planting, and the rest 
placed around the plants at the second hoeing. 6. Ong ton, 800 lbs 
broadcast before harrowing, 1200 lbs in and on the sides of the 
drills and mixed With the surface soil. 7. One ton, “‘after the 
ground had been harrowed twice 800 lbs was sowed broadcast, the 
ground was then harrowed four times more, then leveled and the 
surface stirred and pulverized by going over it three times with 
brush harrow, and 1200 lbs sowed as evenly as possible in and on 
the sides of the furrows and mixed with the soil with hand hoes 
before planting.” , What practical methods! And what surprising 
results of immense ysields! 

A summary of the leading points in fertilization for the potato, 
gathered from these experiences, arranges itself in the formula 
given below : : 

1. Coarse, fresh stable manure is not a good fertilizer for po- 
tatoes. Yet this does not necessarily imply that it is worthless for 
this crop. Stable dung must ever be regarded as the basis of all 
good fertilization and all high farming. At the same time, if used 
for the potato it must be applied in a perfectly fine, decomposed 
condition, spread on the surface the fall before the crop is to be 
planted, thoroughly worked into the soil and supplemented at 
planting time by from 800 to 1200 lbs of commercial fertilizer or 
complete manure. 

2. Fall manuring is generally a good preparation for the po- 
tato crop, but not without the application in spring of wood ashes, 
lime, plaster or commercial fertilizers. 

8. Some experience with one’s soil and with different fertilizers 
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is necessary to the best results. If_one knows from previous ex. 
periments whether his soil be lacking in potash, nitrogen or phos- 
phoric acid, it will only be necessary to supply the element want- 
ing. Of these three indispensable eleuients the soil may be deficient 
in only one or two. The practical value of soil experiments is the 
guide they furnish to subsequent cropping. 

4, One thing seems to have been settled—in nearly all in- 
stances commercial fertilizers or complete potato manures furnish 
the best and most direct food for the crop in most cases and in the 
cheapest form, and almost invariably produce the largest yields, 
This statement applies only to manufactured fertilizers or home 
mixtures of the highest grade, as none of the contestants were fool- 
ish enough to use low grade goods, which for the potato as for 
other quick growing crops are often the most expensive in the end 
though cheapest in first cost. 





THE FARMER’S BERRY GARDEN 


M. A. THAYER 


Having determined to grow at least one-quarter acre of berries, 
make a drawing or plat of the new garden. The boys and girls 
may doit. Take a piece of heavy paper or a clean, smooth board, 
and draw ten straight main lines, one inch apart and 25 inches long, 
to represent 10 rows of fruit plants seven feet apart. Now draw cross 
lines, one-half inch apart the entire length of plat, making 50 lines, 
The intersection of each cross line, with main lines, represents the 
exact point of setting plants. This gives 50 plants to the row, 
plants 34 feet apart in the row and rows 175 feet long. Set straw- 
berry plants just half this distance, each way—21 inches apart in 
the row, and rows 34 feet apart. 

Now make selection of varieties, the number of each variety, 
and the row they are to occupy. Write the name of berry and 
number of plants on the line selected. From long experience and 
general cultivation, the following varieties are recommended as 
doing well in most localities : 


istrow: 25 Briton and 25 Snyder blackberries. 

2d row: 25 Nemaha black raspberries, 25 Ohio black. 

3d row: 25 Palmer black raspberries, 25 Shaffer Colossal. 
4th row: 25 Cuthbert red raspberries, 25 Marlboro red. 
5th row: 25 Victoria red currants, 25 Red Dutch. 

6th row: 25 White Grape currants; 25 gooseberries, Downing, Houghton 
7th row: 100 Warfield strawberries. 

74 row: 100 Michel’s Early strawberries. 

8th row: 100 Haverland strawberries. 

814 row: 100 Beder Wood strawberries. 

9th row: 100 Crescent strawberries. 


9144row: 100 Van Deman strawberries. 
10th row: 18 grapes, Moore’s, Worden, Concord, Brighton, Delaware. 
The distance for setting, as well as varieties to be selected, may 
be varied to suit different soils, localities, methods of cultivation, 
or fancy of the grower. Order your plants at once, plants to be 
sent and set out as early in spring as ground can be well prepared. 
As soon as ground is free from frost, prepare it thoroughly. Stake 
off the rows and set plants, by line, following the plan exactly. 
You will then have plants true to name, and on your plat a com- 
plete record for future reference. Learn name and location of 
each variety, form of leaf, habit and growth, tint of bud, flavor of 
fruit, time of ripening, etc. Mark well the varieties that do best 
for you, and in future settings you may have without cost, best 
plants and best fruit from your own garden, 





Spring Drouths often seriously retard strawberries and other 
early crops just at the time when they most need water. A small] 
pump operated by wind, beast or steam will supply water enough 
to more than pay for itself in increased growth at this critical pe- 
riod, while the outfit will also be insurance against summer drouths. 
The water can be put into the land through hose or ditch. Stew- 
art’s book on irrigation for farm, garden and orchard tells all about 
the subject and is worth many times its price ($1.50, from the 
Orange Judd Company). 


Early Crops, such as asparagus, strawberries, etc, that can be 
sold in the spring and early summer, usually pay much better than 
stuff that is raised for the fall and winter market. The great ma- 
jority of farmers grow crops for the late markets, which makes 
competition keen and prices low. More early truck is grown each 
year, but it will be a long time before the spring market is as well 
supplied as the fall. 


Sugar Beets for Swine. —When they can be cheaply grown, they 
can be profitably fed to fattening swine. With growing swine, 
they would need some wheat bran or, some other nitrogenous food 
added, as beets are rich in carbon, containing 17 parts of starck 
sugar, etc, to one part of protein or flesh-forming material. 
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Reliable Fertilizer Dealers.—Subscriber: The 
Great Eastern and the M. E. Wheeler & Co ferti- 
lizer concern, both of the same city, are practi- 
eally the same. Their fertilizers are made in 
Erie Co. N Y¥. Their goods have never been li- 
censed for sale in Vermont. Judging by the 1892 
analyses of their brunds by the N Y exp sta, their 
goods are essentially up to their guarantee. 

A Bad Whack.—The New England agricultural 
society is not to longer continue its association 
with the Worcester society, and is already in the 
field looking for a new location for its next an- 
nual exhibition. The Massaciusetts Ploughman, 
understood to be the organ of that society, states 
that there is likely to be a sharp rivalry between 
New England cities in regard tothe location of 
the next New England fair,and names Lewiston 
asa bidder for the honors. That sounds very 
much like bidding for an invitation. But we can 
assure the organ at the outset that it will be of 
no avail. Maine can draw together a grand ex- 
1ibition alone, and neither needs nor wants a 
New England society tocome in and share the 
proceeds, It may as well look elsewhere at once. 
{Maine Farmer. 





Old-fashioned Well Sweep.—Subscriber: The 
post should be 13 ft high from the ground where 
the sweep is placed. Leng h of sweep 30 ft, pole 
16 ft, distance trom well to post 13ft. The oe 
should be hung to balance; if not, weight the-enc 


Feeding Fowls.—G. W. B., York Co, Pa: Itisa 
good thing for confined fowls to give thema hot 
mess once a day—say some scalded meal and 


bran mixed in the morning. A little wheat, oats 
or buckwheat scattered in some litter that they 
ean seratch for during the day and a liberal feed 
of corn at night will round out the grain part of 
their bill of fare. They are fond of and need 
sveraps of meat, vegetables and bone and you 
should carry them the table and kitchen refuse 
and see thatthey have pure drinking water at 
command. For the few fowls po keep, get a pes- 
tle and mortar and pound up the bones from the 
family meat supply. 


A Tough Little Chick.—W. J. Collins, Luzerne 
Co, Pa writes us: Asan amateur poultry raiser, 
I have had a bad habit of sampling my setting on 
the 18th or 19th day and taking the spoiled eggs 
from the nest. On this occasion 1 selected four 
and as usual threw them one by one against a 
stone pile to provethat they were spoiled. The 
last one did not explode, and upon examination I 
found a live chick, but by this time I had pulled 
off the shelland inside skin about the size of a 
quarter of adollar. [took a piece of thin rub- 
ber, such as is used for mending, and by heating 
cemented the edges well down,and on the 2ist 
day found a sound chick much tomy satisfaction. 

A Grain Ration with Roots.—C. E. L. wishes a 
grain ration prescribed to be fed with varrots, 
turnips, pumpkins, stover and hay; also the 


value of marketable carrots for feed compared to 
same weight of grain. Prof C. 8. Phelps of the 
Storrs experiment station writes that it is diffi- 
cult to make up aration for milch cows and in- 
clude all of the coarse feeds C. E. L. wishes to 
use. Turnips and pumpkins should not be fed to 
cows producing butter or cream except in very 
limited quantities, and if fed at all immediately 
after milking is the best time. It is better to feed 
them to young stock than to risk tainting the 
miik and butter. Carrots are a safe feed and 
robably have a value considerably greater 
ban would be _ indicated by the composi- 
tion. In the absence of silage, carrots or 
mangolds furnish valuable succulent feed, tend 
to improve the appetite and keep the system ina 
more natural condition than where dry feed only 
is fed. In one experiment of feeding tests carrots 
gave a higher value per pound for the production 
of milk than silage. With silage estimated at 
$3 perton we should value carrots at about $4. 
For cows kept for butter or cream and weighing 
1000 lbs the following ration should give good re- 
sults for butter or cream ; for cows of 800lbs weight 
the weights of feed should be reduced one-fifth: 


Carbo- 

Feeds per day Protein Fat hydrates 
Corn and cob meal, 3 lbs 6.20 Ibs 0.09 lbs 1.76 Ibs 
Wheat bran, 4 0.48 0.12 1.67 
Cottonseed meal, 2 0.75 0.26 .36 
Chicago gluten, 2 0.53 0.16 -90 
Carrots, 15 0.12 0.03 1.20 
Corn stover, 10 0.27 0.09 4.50 
Hay (mixed), 5 0.21 0.08 2.11 

Total, 2.56 0.83 12.50 


Wheat Succeeding Lucerne.—L. F., Venice, 
Italy: We do not think that lucerne has proved 
to be in anyway inimical to wheat, wherever it 
follows it in asystem of rotation. But lucerne,or as 
itis more generally called alfalfa in this country, 
when it is once established is allowed to remain 


. for many years undisturbed ;consequently we have 


SOME USEFUL INFORMATION 


few or noexperiments upon which we can base our 
opinion as to the effects of this plant upon any 
immediately succeeding crop. Wheat following 
the common red clover usually sueceeds' better 
than when it follows any of the cereals, as clover 
seems to enrich the soil instead of exhausting it 
of its fertility. 

Varieties of Millet and Hungarian Grass.— 
Preston Raynor, Long Island: The four specimen 
heads which you send for naming belong to four 
varieties of the small seeded millet, SetariaJtalica. 
The first with a short, straight, stiff head and 
dark seeds is the harsh Hungarian grass which 
needs a fertile suil. The second has along, gold- 
en-yellow head with a tapering tip being the early 
ripening, yellow seeded, common millet. which 
does well even on poor soil or with late sowing. 
A very long headed late strain of this is called the 
Golden Wonder, while a short headed, very early 
kind has long been known as Missouri millet. The 
light colored, large biunt tipped head of the third 
proves it to be the late-ripening German millet 
which grows so tall and with such monstrous nod- 
ding heads of grain that it is the most productive 
variety for good soils and long seasons. The other 
kind has the same shaped head but is dark, owing 
to the purplish bristles, and the stem is stout, 
which are the characteristics of the large Japan- 
ese millet. It is earlier than the German, hence 
the seeds are riper. Much of the millet seed used 
by American farmers is a mixture of all these va- 
rieties, with one or the other predominating. 


Many Questions Answered.—W. D. W.: The 
small white worm 44,in long that enters squash 
stalks near the ground eats to the center causing 
the vine to die cannot be prescribed against, as 
withering is the first indication of their presence. 
Subscriber :the trustees of the A. O. Thresher’s 
estate, Hampden, Mass, can supply charcoal.—— 
F. M. B.: The Agr colleges of New England and 
the middle states are at Orono, Me, New Durham, 
N'H Burlington, Vt, Amherst, Mass, Kingston, R [, 
Storrs, Ct, Ithaca, N Y, State college, Pa, New 
Brunswick, N J, Columbus, O, La Fayette, Ind. The 
president of each willsend a catalog free.——Nov- 
ice: Potatoes should be stored ina dry cellar on 
a board floor with boards up the sides. Keep the 
temperature at 50°, the air steady with sufficient 
ventilation and keep in bulk in bins not over 4 ft 
deep. H. P. S.: Steamers or packet boilers for 
cooking potatoes, pumpkins, ete, in a barrel by 
a a hose are made by the J. L. Mott iron 
works of New York city, and the I. X. L. heater is 
made by the U.S. wind engine and pump com- 
pany of Batavia, Ill. 


OUR WETERINARY ADWISER. 


Chronic Inflammation of Bowels.—E. A.’s cow 
has chronic diarrhea caused by eating apples which 
brought on a chronic form of inflammation of the 
bowels. Boilateacupful of linseed in 2 gals of 
water intoa pulp and while hot pour itinto 4 pail 
of bran and make amash of it. Mix4oz sul- 
phate of iron,4 oz ground ginger, 4 oz ground 
gentian and divide into 16 doses, one to be given 
once a day in the mash, when cool also give a 2 dr 
sub-nitrate of bismuth once a day in a little 
starch gruel. Feed on ground oats mixed with 
bran and good hay. 














Stringy Milk.—L. A. M’s cow has been milking 
foreight months and has been giving stringy 
milk for some time. A number of experiments 
have been made to ascertain the cause of cows 
giving stringy milk, but no satisfactory cause has 
been discovered. If the.cow will soon bejfresh, 
it would be well to let her go dry until then. If 
this is not practicable change the food and give 
1 dr of iodide of potassium twice a dayin bran 
mash and continue for three or four weeks. 





Knuckling Over.—S. M. has two colts one 15 
and the other three months old. They knuckle 
overon the hind fetlock joints. In the young 
animal the trouble is caused by weakness of the 
muscles in front of the legs and is best treated by 
rubbing in well alittle soap liniment once daily 
on the front part of the legs as high as the stifle 
joint. Give each colt a small teaspoonful of cal- 
cium phosphate ina bran mash once a day and 
continue it foramonth. Feed 2 pts of oats to 
each colt three times a day. 

Spavin and Breeding.—A. R. asks if it is wise to 
use a boar that has a bunch on its leg like a 
spavin on ahorse. If it was caused by an injury 
there will be no danger in using it. If it is natu- 
ral to the animal it ought not to be used. 





Won’t Come in Heat,—F.H. has a Jersey cow 
which will not come in heat. Try 1 dr sulphate 
ofiron and 5 gr of powdered cantharides at a dose 
once daily in bran mash. Give plenty of exer- 
cise. 





Condition Powder.—S. Mc N. asks fora good 
condition powder for hogs. Mix sulphate of iron 
4 oz, pulverized anise 8 oz, fenne oul verized 
8 oz, and give each hog of 150 lbs a tablespoonful 
in the food once daily. 





Warts on Heifer.—C. L. A’s heifer has a num- 
ber of warts on her body some of them as large as 
a hen’s egg; also patches as large and as thick as 
aman’s hand. Tie a strong thread tightly around 
the base of all the warts that have a neck. If 
they do not slough off in a week, tie another 
thread; when they come off apply alittle terchlo- 
ride of antimony to the raw surface to destroy 





the root. Scrape off the top of those without 
necks and when bleeding stops apply a little 
terchloride of antimony. Do this every third 
day. It may take a long time but if persisted in 
will cure. 


Bloody Milk.—J. G.’s cow gives strong milk 
which seems a little bloody. Change the food for 
a time, and give 2 drof sulphate of ironin the 
morning and 1 dram of iodide of potassium in the 
evening in bran mash. Rub the udder well once 
daily with a little soap liniment. If the cow is 
fat it would be well to dissolve 14% lb of Epsom 
salts and % ozof ground ginger in 2 qts of water 
and give atadose. Then follow with the treat- 
ment first outlined. 


Bunch on Leg.—G. L.’s mare has a soft bunch on 
her fore leg as large as a hen’s egg. She is a litile 
lame if driven fast. It will be difficult to remove 
the bunch as it is.of long standing. Mix binio- 
dide of mercury 2dr and vaseline 2 oz. Rub on 
a little every second week with the fingers and 
continue for several months. 


Scab in Sheep.—1. Boil a pound of tobacco in 8 
gal of water and after the scabby parts have been 
washed with soap and water rub in a little with 
a sponge. Repeat in a week if necessary. 2. 
Take arsenic and soft soap % lb of each, carbon- 
ate of potassium 4 0z, and water 20 gal. Boil the 
arsenic and potassium in one-half the water, and 
dissolve the soap in the other half and mix for 
use. It may *be used moderately warm. Keep 
the sheep in a warm place until dry. 


Leucorrhea.—J.S.’s mare has a discharge trom 
the vulva of a white matter. Clean out the part 
by injecting about 4 pail of warm water with % 
oz of carbolic acid in it. Then inject zine sul- 
phate 4 oz, lead acetate 4% 0z, water 1 qt. This 
et will do for four injections. Use once 

aily. Give the animal a teaspoonful of powdered 
sulphate of copper once daily in bran mash and 
continue for several weeks. 


Disordered Condition of Blood with Discharg- 
es.—J. F. K. had acalf which died. It was affect- 
ed by aswelling of the side of the head and a 
discharge of bloody froth from the nose and 
mouth. A number of cattle have died from this 
cause, mostly calves. Calves are most liable to 
the disease which consists in adisordered condi- 
tion of the blood. The fluid is thin and so related 
to the blood vessels that an effusion occurs, es- 
pecially on the mucous membrane of the mouth 
and nostrils. Swellings caused by it appear on 
various parts of the body. These swellings when 
cut into contain blood of a dark color, and some- 
times mixed withserum. It is usually caused by 
the food being of a poor quality, containing a 
small proportion of the phosphates. When this 
disease occurs, the well calves should be changed 
to another pasture or the food changed and each 
calf should get 4% oz of turpentine in 4 oz of lin- 
seed oil, and 4% dr of sulphate of iron and a tea- 
spoonful of phosphate of calcium, mixed ina 
small mash, once 2 day fora few weeks. Tora 
two-year-old double this quantity. The disease is 
not contagious, but the same foods will produce it 
in others. 


Paralysis in Sheep.—A. W. J. lost some sheep. 





- The trouble seemed to be in theirlegs. They ate 


and looked well, when they could not stand. 
They lost all control of theirjlegs and continued 
that way for from tour toseven days. They stop 
eating about two days before they die. This dis- 
ease first affects the spinal cord, causing paraly- 
sis of the limbs, gradually extending to the brain, 
when the animal becomes comatosed and soon 
dies. There is no settled opinion as to the cause 
of the disease; in the evrly stages of the 
disease, give at one dose % lb Epsom salts, 
2 teaspoonfuls of ground ginger, dissolved in a 
quart of water. Follow by giving 20 gr of iodide 
of potassium three times a day in 4% pt of water. 
To keepup the animal’s strength in the latter 
stages, give oatmeal gruel and aromatic spirits of 
ammonia in 2dr doses in a little water three 
times daily. Also give tincture of nux vomica, 20 
to 30 drops, three times daily in water. Turpen- 
tine rubbed well in along the a every second 
day is useful. Keepthe animalina warm, com- 
fortable place. 


Loss of Appetite.—H. S.’s pigs will not eat 
enough to grow or fatten. Give each pig from 1 
to 2 oz of castor oil and followup by giving 10 gr 
of the phosphate of calcium in the morning in 
the food or alittle gruel; inthe evening give a 
teaspoonful each of tincture of gentian, ginger 
and iron in a little gruel. Continue for a month 
if necessary. 


Warts.—Subscriber has acow which has several 
large warts on its belly. Tie asmall cord tightly 
around the base of the waft, andif it does not 
slough off in a week tie another cord tightly 
around, and when it comes off apply with a 
feather a little terchloride of antimony once or 
twice to destroy the roots. [f there is no neck on 
the wart and a cord cannot be tied around it, 
scrape off the top and apply the terchloride of 
antimony every day until the wart disappears. 





Diarrhea in Pigs.—J. W. H. has some pigs five 
months old which took the scours about two 
weeks ago and three died. The others are not 
eating well. Give each pig2 oz of castor oil 
with 20 crops of tincture of opium and follow by 
giving 5 gr of bismuth and 1tablespoonful of 
charcoal mixed in starch gruel three times daily 
until relieved. To stimulate the appetite give 1 
teas nful each of tincture of gentian, ginger 
and iron in a little water twice daily. 
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It was a great change, converting the Month- 
ly into the weekly AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and uniting withit the New York Homestead. 
But our farmers have been quick to appre- 
ciate the change, and we are receiving cordial 
letters from many old subscribers thanking us 
for the weekly, which they recognize as the 
standard authority, while its weekly issue, mar- 
ket reports, etc, make it indispensable. 








science 

We were led to support the demand upon 
congress for an appropriation to publish the 
dairy tests at the World’s fair without know- 
ing the amount required. It is $80,000. We 
believe that for $1000 an expert like Gov 
Hoard or Maj Alvord could so edit these re- 
sults that at a cost of $7000 a large edition 
might be furnished of 4 pamphlet that would 
contain all the facts of practical value or of 
material use to scientists. It is time to stop 
this horrible waste of taxpayers’ hard-earned 
money in printing bulky documents of no use. 


cael 

The force with which intelligent farmers can 
state a fact is often remarkable. An instance 
in point is this terse remark by our friend 
President A. W. Litcghard of the Allegany 
county (N Y) farmers’ co-operative fire insur- 
ance company: ‘‘Twenty-seven years ago I 
sold wheat for $3 a bushel and potatoes for 30c 
for seed. Wheat has steadily declined in 
value, while the other product has advanced 
in production and in price, until to-day the 
working people in all our large cities are pay- 
ing pound for pound more for potatoes than 
for their flour.”’ 





The Norwegian or company system of *con- 


trolling the liquor traftic is the most sensible 


that has yet been devised for cities and towns 
that persist in license. ._By this method a mo- 
nopoly of the sale of liquor is granted to a 
philanthropic corporation whose object is to 
reduce sales as much as possible, paying part 
of the profits (above 4 or 5 per cent on the capi- 
tal actually invested) to the state, and spend- 
ing the balance for parks and other useful! pur- 
poses in the town or city. The Massachusetts 
legislature will probably enact the bill now 
before it, permitting the formation of such a 
company in towns of over 5000 population that 
have voted license for three successive years. 
The measure is worthy of the attention of all 
interested in promoting the cause of temper- 


EDITORIAL 


ance. A pamphlet giving complete informa- 
tion about this system will be sent for 10c by 
J. G. Thorp, 89 State street, Boston. 
= sendin 

The waste of public funds by congress is 
frightful. It even insists upon spending 
$160,000 again the coming year for that hoary 
old fraud, the government seed shop, which 
has been denounced by every farmers’ organi- 
zation and agricultural paper in the land. 
Secretary Morton led the fight against it, and 
advised an appropriation of $25,000 with which 
new varieties might be obtained for distribu- 
tion from the experiment stations to 
in the respective states who would properly 
test them and report. The average congress- 
man couldn’t be induced to give up his rights 
to a few seeds, and pleaded for its continuance 


farmers 


this once more that he might send his supply 
the far 


Of course the proper way for congress to help 


to the droutii-stricken farmers of west. 


those people wouid be ky a direct appropria- 
tion. Fortunately congress did not make the 
special appropriation, also asked for against 
Secretary Morton’s advice, to continue A. J. 
Wedderburn as special agent on food adulter- 
ations, whose work we regard as of practically 
no value, as might be expected from one of so 
little fitness. 

“Help us or we perish’’ is the cry that comes 
to us from Mrs J. T. Kellie of Hartwell, secre- 
tary of the Nebraska farmers’ alliance and in- 
dustrial union. Similar appeals come from 
many of our own correspondents in western 
Nebraska, western Kansas and eastern Colo- 
rado. There is general agreement in critics- 
ing the Nebraska state relief commission as a 
roaring farce whose object was more to ‘‘keep up 
the credit of the state’’ than to help the de- 
serving but drouth-stricken farmers. Money, 
and especially seeds, feed and food, are needed 
by the farmers all through this section, and 
will be properly distributed and accounted for 
by the officers of this alliance through Secre- 
tary Kellie and through the grange by the re- 
spective state masters and secretaries, as fol- 
lows: Minnesota, James A. Bull of Edina 
Mills, Mrs Augusta J. Adams, Box 447, Minne- 
apolis; Nebraska, O. E. Hail of Pawnee City, 
J. R. Cantlin of Webster; Iowa, A. B. Judson 
of Silver City, John Turner of Lenox; Colora- 
do, J. A. Newcomb of Golden, T. Wilson of 
Ni Wot; Kansas, A. P. Reardon of McLouth, 
George Black of Olathe. August Post of Moul- 
ton, lowa, secretary national farmers’ alliance, 
and J. Burrows of Lincoln, Neb, its vice-presi- 


dent, will also distribute relief. 
faaosianiE eS asia 


The bill introduced by Mr Nixon in the leg- 
islature of New York, a full official copy of 
which is at hand, fully bears out our previous 
strictures on it. It would beamost pernicious 
law. It bears all the earmarks of some man- 
aging and hungry veterinarians, who under 
the new law would very materially enlarge 
our already too large army of pap suckers. To 
begin, the bill creates a permanent ‘‘bureau of 
tuberculosis in cattle.”” The commissioner in 
charge is to be appointed by the governor for 
three years, is to have a salary of “$300 per 
month with sufficient allowance for office and 


traveling expenses.’’ That means two or 
three clerks, etc, etc, with an aggregate ex- 
pense of at least $1000 per month. The bill 


gives the commissioner absolute, autocratic 
power to enter premises, examine herds, 
slaughter cattle and to call to his aid any offi- 
cer to help in enforcing his orders. He may 
appoint assistant veterinarians,—a horde of 
youngsters to swarm over the state in search 
of the tubercle bacillus. It would be an in- 
spiring sight to see the gallant young vet 
with his little squirt gun in one hand and his 
little bottle of tuberculin in the other, looking 
for the fierce bacillus and for the shekels of 
the people, both of which he would be sure to 
get. Worst of all, the law says nothing about 
compensation for the cattle destroyed by these 
pot hunters on the farmers’ preserve. The 
bill should be smothered in committee. It 
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would be interesting to know who is its au- 
thor. It is refreshing to know that Prof Law 
is emphatically against this bill, as he states 
in another column. This subject is too seri- 
ous to be trifled with. 
<sfalndaaaial l 

The continued assaults upon the fair name 
of American beef and pork made by certain 
people and organizations in England and 
northern Europe are conceived through jeal- 
ousy and sent out for the express purpose of 
injuring the export trade and lessening the 
competition of this healthful food supply. 
The senseless report that the old, broken-down 
cows and cullings of cattle herds generally are 
fed to swine by some of our western farmers is 
ridiculous to merit notice were it nota 
gross libelon American pork and prejudicial 
to the foreign outlet. Converting our thou- 
sand millions of corn into the best pork pro- 
duced in the world is too important a mat- 
ter in days of small profits to 
farmers to permit such a charge to go unchal- 
Equally ridiculous is an extraordi- 
nary report circulated in Paris alleging that 
the metropolitan markets are supplied with 
beef from American cattle which are ‘old, 
lean, feverish, covered with postules, open 
and running abscesses, and generally most re- 
pulsive, risking the heaith of consumers and 
bringing contagion to French herds.” Such 
silly talk comes from those who pretend to be 
anxious to keep out disease, but are in reality 
anxious to keep out foreign cattle. We have 
investigated this report and find it not worthy 
of serious consideration. American exporters 
are too good business men to send such stuff 
to any country. 


too 


these 


lenged. 
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As a help to farmers in their legitimate oc- 
supation we do not see as much in electric 
railways as some do. It will be convenient to 
run into town on short notice without the 
bother of hitching up a team; the wife and 
children can go shopping and attend matinees 
without much regard to the idleness of the 
team or the condition of farm work, and the 
boys can slip into town in the evening. Farm 
life will be robbed of its isolation and farmers’ 
families will be able to enjoy the advantages 
of city or town without their disadvantages. 
This will be a distinct gain and will of itself 
help to make farm life more popular and at- 
tractive. But if the farmer has stuff to sell he 
must hitch up a team and take it, for not any 
system of freight hauling by the railway can 
meet the necessities of the grower except in 
cases where it can be consigned to some dealer 
along the line, and then the producer loses the 
chance of disposing to consumers,—a chance 
which often gives a profit on the produce, 
which would be totally absorbed by the mid- 
dleman as often happens in periods of a con- 
gested market. Doubtless dealers ana com- 
mission men will establish themselves along 
such lines within the city limits, and staple 
and non-perishable articles like butter and 
eggs can be consigned, and the farmer and 
farmer’s wife will not be compelled to go to 
market in all weathers and conditions of mud 
or dust. Muchis hoped for from these roads 
as a way of shipping milk, but with such easy 
access to market it will not be long before 
competition will lower the price, and milk pro- 
duction will be no more profitable than other 
lines of farming. The idea of having the rails 
owned by the county and adapted to the axles 
and tires of farm wagons and ordinary vehi- 
cles has much to commend it. This would ac- 
commodate the whole public with good roads 
at small cost, preliminary to macadamizing, 
while the rentals from the electric traction 
sompanies would maintain the system and ac- 
cumulate a sinking fund to pay the construc- 
tion bonds. 

Controlling Red Spider.—Mrs 8. 8., Elmhurst, 


Ill, wants to know how to get rid of red spiders 
that are troubling her potted violets. Try spray- 
ing with soap suds or kerosene emulsion. Dust 
the plants and the soil with fine tobacco dust. 
This ought to destroy the pests. Persist in the 
application and if they do not disappear after the 
first treatment, repeat again in a few days. 
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THE BARLEY SITUATION. 


Reserves and Effect of Lower Duty. 


Among the cereal crops, barley has main- 
tained a fairly favorable position during the 
last year with the season now approaching a 
close. The crop measures 60,000,000 to 75,000,- 
000 bu annually and during the last few years 
exports have shown a gratifying increase, 
chietly from the Pacitic coast where more at- 
tention is accorded barley than further east. 
The interesting feature just now is the maltt- 
ing demand and the probabilities regarding 
the imports from Canada another year at the 
lower rate of duty. The crop of the north- 
central states finds its way chiefly to Milwau- 
kee and Chicago, a considerable proportion of 
it eventually moving east to supply the malt- 
ing demand of N Y and other states. Malting 
is usually followed until warm weather, April 
or May. The present season is pronounced un- 
satisfactory by many engaged in the business 
and some of the largest maltsters have already 
shut down. 

The long-continued strength in barley has 
at last given way to some easiness in conse- 
quence of a falling off inthe demand, yet the 
prospect for the immediate future is not un- 
promising with an apparently ample outlet for 
everything merchantable which will leave 
farmers’ hands during the next few weeks. 
lowa, which had a short crop, holds relatively 
little barley for market. On the other hand, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, the chief sources of 
supply this season, have a fairly liberal quan- 
tity yet to come forward and more or less of 
this is sold to arrive in Chicago at figures 
around 54a56c p bu of 48 lbs. The proportion is 
possibly 25 % of the amount harvested in 
those sections. The demand for shipment to 
eastern states and the Atlantic seaboard has 
been unsatisfactory for sometime and cuts 
little figure in the trade in western barley. 

The lower tariff on foreign barley promises 
to play havoc another year. Up to the present 
time the new rate has had little effect because 
Canada’s surplus available for export the last 
season was too small to influence prices much. 
The lower duty will do much to stimulate bar- 
ley growing across the border next. year and 
Canada will be an important shipper to this 
country unless the rates are again advanced. 
The experimental importation of a cargo from 
Russia has been forgotten in part but it may 
foreshadow a materially increased business an- 
other year. While poorin quality, the malt- 
ster claims it gave good satisfaction. When 
barley is worth 55a60c per bu, present ocean 
freights and duty will permit importation from 
Russia. During the period of low tariff be- 
tween °85 and ‘9 the rate equaled a little 
less than 22 % ad valorem. Imports of barley, 
almost exclusively from Canada, were then 
very large at 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 bu annually. 
Under the McKinley law the duty was trebled, 
being equal to 65 % ad valorem and im- 
ports immediately fell off to less than 1,000,000 
bu during the year ending June 30, ’94. Since 
the new law went into effect, however, again 
reducing the tariff to 30 % ad valorem 
and in spite of a small Canadian exportable 
surplus, the December imports increased to 
370,000 bu against 115,000 bu during the corre- 
sponding month a year earlier. The following 
table shows the imports in the years named 
ending June 30: 

IMPORTS OF BARLEY. 


Year Bu AV val % duty 
1894, 791,061 45.2¢ 64.68 
1893, 1,970,129 46.7¢ 64.68 
1892, 146,328 50.6¢ 64.68 
1891, 5,037,733 63.4¢ 68 
1890, 11,332,545 49.6¢ 21.56 
1839, 11,368,414 67.4c 21.56 
1888, 10,831,461 74.5¢ 21.56 
1887, 10,355,594 59.6¢ 21.56 
1886, 10,197, 115 70.3¢ 21.56 
1885, 9,986,507 65.3¢ 21.56 


The export business is chiefly between the 
Pacific coast and the U K, although France 
and Hawaii are taking moderate quantities. 
England’s Jan purchases were 5,390,000 bu, of 
which two-thirds came from Russia, and a con- 
siderable proportion from Turkey and Rouma- 
nia, all prominent export countries. Since 
the price at San Francisco has been let down 
materially there is a fair export movement 


while foreign shipments from N Y are next to 
nothing. 
Oregon 


Considerable quantities remain in 
and Washington. Farmers on the 
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coast have been hindered in seeding barley 
owing to copious rainfall, but the middle of 
March will find the crop well in the ground, 
many correspondents showing an inclination 
to raise more barley and less wheat. The follow- 
ing table shows the exports of barley by coun- 
tries during the last three years, together with 
business of the seven preceding years accom- 
panied by average values and statement of total 
crops: 
EXPORTS OF BARLEY BY COUNTRIES. 





1894 1893 1892 
France, bu, 159,036 = — 
U K, 4,686,730 2,546,295 1,610,595 
fawaii, 323,450 283,743 314,299 
Other countries, 50,189 205,179 875,181 
Total, 5,219,405 3,035,267 2,800,075 
Av val, 45.5¢ 48.3¢ 62.5¢ 
Crop, 52,000,000 70,000,000 70,000,000 
EXPORTS 1885-91 INCLUSIVE. 

Bu Av val Crop 

1891, 973,062 68.8¢ 75,000,000 
1890, 1,408,311 53.5¢ 63,000,000 
1889, 1,440,321 59.2¢ 61,000,000 
1888, 550,884 57.5¢ 34,060,000 
1887, 1,305,300 65.3¢ 57,000,000 
1856, 252,183 65.8¢ 59,000,000 
1885, 629,130 55.0¢ 58,000,000 





Canned Goods a Shade Steadier. 


Itis a long road which has no turn and the 
period of depression in canned goods so notice- 
able during the midwinter months has given 
way to a feeble change for the better. Prices 
have made no particular recovery from the ex- 
tremely low level so long dominant. The 
goods which have lately been most depressed 


are the ones now showing a_ slightly bet- 
ter tone, notably southern corn and _ to- 
matoes and standard California fruits. The 


selling pressure has been lifted and the con- 
sumption increased atrifle resulting in a nat- 
ural and better demand for the goods. At 
some of the leading points of distribution in 
the north and east such as Baltimore and New 
York liberal quantities have been quietly 
picked up during February, jobbers and the big 
retailers taking advantage of the situation to 
secure needed supplies for the spring trade. 
Following quotations refer to goods distributed 
in a large way from such points of accumula- 
tionas N Y and Baltimore, prices per doz cans: 
Apricots, Cal, Peaches, 2 1b, 
stand, stand, south, $1.15@1.25 
‘ 1.40@1.60 


#1.15@1.35 
do, extra, do, 3 lb, 


2.00@2.50 


Beans, lima, 2b, 1.00@1.15 do,2%1ib. Cal, —1.35@1.65 
do, string, 2 1b do, 3 Ib, extra, 2.25@3.25 
south, 50@60 Pears, 2 1), east, l 30@1.50 
do, N ¥ state, 75@1.00 do, 2431, Cal, —_—:1.35@1.55 
Corn, 2 1b, Md, @70 _ do, 3 1b, Cal, 2.15@3.00 
do, Maine, 1.00@1.25 Plums, 2ib, NY,  1.10@1.50 
do, N Y, 60@80 do, 244 Ib, Cal, 1.15@1.39 
Cherries, 2 Ib, do, 21b, south, — 1.00@1.25 
south, 1.00@1.50 Tomatoes, 3ib, Md, 65@80 
do, 244 Ib, Cal 1.60@1.80 do, Del & Jer, 70@85 
Peas, 3 1b, stand, 85@1.15 


do sifted, 





Potato Movement Slightly Larger. 





Potatoes are less firm without showing much 
inherent weakness. With milder weather 
and a fair movement of stock which had been 
kept back through fear of freezing the big 
points of distribution are better supplied and 
anything not strictly choice is pressed on the 
trade at slight concessions. During the past 
week relatively few cars have moved from 
New England and York state to the west, 
Chicago receiving northwestern grown includ- 
ing good Burbanks. and Hebrons from 
Mich and Wis which have sold on track 
around 58@62c per bu. At such eastern 
seaports as N Y more or less European 
stock is on sale competing with home 
grown and in addition arrivals are increasing 
from Bermuda and Havana. Boston is getting 
plentiful supplies from Maine and the north 
generally and offerings include some from the 
lower maritime provinces; 65c is now consid- 
ered a high price for Aroostook county Rose. 
Florida potatoes are not expected before April. 
The crops in Bermuda and Cuba are reported 
rather light though receipts are about equal to 
an average, quality being poor and size small. 
These foreign potatoes will be supplanted 
when Floridas become plentiful and these in 
turn are quickly followed by supplies from 
Savannah, Charleston and New Orleans which 
begin to reach northern markets in May, the 
season for southern stock being then well on. 
The scarcity of European potatoes because of 


deficient crops abroad is noticeable in the im- 
port movement. Jan and Feb arrivals have 
heen small, chiefly from Great Britain. Fol- 








lowing are the imports during each of the first 
four months of the crop years named: 
IMPORTS POTATOES IN BUSHELS. 





1894 1891 

Dec, 190,335 10,376 
Nov, 113,282 9910 
Oct, 47,929 3,827 
Sept, 8,334 1,932 
Foreign Breadstuff Takings—Aside from 


wheat and flour which are going abroad as rap- 
idly as for sometime past, the exports of bread- 
stuffs continue unsatisfactory and the Jan 
business fell behind that of a yearago almost 
$4,000,000 while the loss since July 1, or practically 
the beginning of the latest crop year, is more 
than 44,000,000. The notable feature in corn is 
the slightly increased movement compared with 
amonth earlier. During the seven months end- 
ing Jan 31 only 9,000,000 bu have been sent abroad 
but this should not disturb the market as there 
is a good outlet on home account for the short 
crop. Exports of oats, rye and barley are unim- 
portant aside from their smallness. The follow- 
ing exhibit gives the movement in detail during 
the periods named with comparisons (last three 
figures 000s being omitted): 
7Month of Jan—~ 7 mos to Jan 31-~ 
1895 894 1895 1894 








Wheat, bu, 6,763 5,964 63,114 
total value, $3,813 2.841 43,660 
av val, 56.37¢ 64.40 69.17 

Wheat fiour, bbls, 1,207 1,342 
total value, $3,860 

Corn, bu, 3,152 
total value, $1,600 
av val, 50.76¢ 

Corn meal, bbls, 18 
total value, 254 

Oats, bu, 39 
total value, gl4 
av val, 35.82¢ 

Oatmeal, lbs, 1,700 
total value, #46 

Rye, bu, *388 - 
total value, *189 ~ 

Barley, bu, 66 122 
total value, $37 48 
Total. $9,424 $19,335 $64,435 $108,928 
*Units. 





The January Export Showing in provisions is 
fairly satisfactory. Looking at the movement in 
detail butter is away behind a year ago but larger 
than in Dee while cheese held its own whatever 
may overtake it now there is so much agitation 
over the question of the filled product. The 
spleen of jealous English butchers has not ap- 
| er interfered with the trade in meats. 

cxports of live cattle were substantially the same 
as Jan a year ago and during the seven months 
of the present fiscal year exhibit a good increase 
of 50,000 head. The following table shows classi- 
fied exports during the periods named together 
with total values which include live cattle (last 
three figures 000s omitted): 

-Month of Jan~ -7 mos to Jan 31l~ 

895 1894 1895 





1894 
Butter, Ibs, 356 832 2,864 5.068 
total value, $63 151 512 946 
av value, 17.70¢ 18.15 17.88 18.65 
Cheese, Ibs, 1,969 1,795 39,236 
total value, #190 183 3,730 
av value, 9.65¢ 10.20 9.50 
Beef, fresh, lbs, 17,002 15,719 112,178 
total value, £1,493 1,388 9,733 
av value, 8.72¢ 8.83 8.67 
Beef, canned, Ibs, 5,464 5,116 42,596 
total value, #480 475 3.753 
Beef, salted, lbs, 6,617 5,075 38,103 
total value, $393 306 2,153 
Tallow, Ibs, 1,160 2,512 18,202 
Bacon, lbs, 40,208 44,683 259,533 
Hams, ibs, 7,867 8,990 57,147 
Pork, ibs, 5,223 5,544 33,588 
Lard, Ibs, 50,221 44,495 265,744 
total value, $3,803 4,043 21,238 
av value, 7.57¢ 9.08 
Oleo oil, Ibs, 6,815 10,268 51,871 
total value, #619 996 4,804 
Oleomargarine, lbs, 255 189 3,163 
total value, #31 23 334 
Total, $13,660 $15,411 $97,011 $97,492 





A Great Fruit Market—It is not generally 
known that Baltimore is one of the greatest fruit 
distributing points for -domestie fruits in this 
country. During the peach harvest the daily ar- 
rival of 50,000 to 60,000 bu is not uncommon. The 
shipment by rail to northern and eastern cities of 
25 te 30 carloads of strawberries is of daily occur- 
rence during the season. A fruit growers’ ex- 
change has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000 in shares of 25ea. The incorpora- 
tors are receivers of fruit and fruit buyers. Mr 
Walter Snyder is president, B. Schall see and 
treas and J. I. Hotchkiss auctioneer. The ex- 
change building is located at the corner of South 
and Wood streets and Bowly’s wharf. 





The Mongoose for America as a domestic ani- 
mal is to be avoided and its importation prevent- 
ed acording to the US consul at Jamaica. The 
little animal, not unlike the ferret, was introduc- 
ed on that island 20 years ago by a sugar planter 
to destroy ants and other insects, but has increas- 
ed so rapidly that nearly all snakes, toads and 
insect destroying birds which battle the insect 
pest have been exterminated. The mongoose has 
now commenced to attack poultry yards and it 
has become difficult to raise fowls in the island 
in consequence. It is there regarded as great a 
pest as the rabbit has proved in Australia. 

= a = 

It is the Best agricultural paper that comes 
to our office and we take about 20 papers in all. 
Yours for success,—[G. Hoopengardner, New 
Galilee, Pa. 














MARCH CROP REPORT. 


Consumption and Distribution. 
The data for this have been received 
from our special located in 
every grain growing county of any importance 
in the country. The have been care- 
fully consolidated and the facts are presented 
exactly as found with no effort to force present 
statements of grain stocks in first hands to bal- 
ance with 
The fact that there is on most points a reason- 
ably close agreement is simply evidence of the 
substantial accuracy of both sets of returns. 


report 
correspondents, 


returns 


WHEAT IN FARMERS’ HANDS. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST estimated the 
wheat crop of last year at 518,000,000 bu. Al- 


though this figure was higher than that of any 
other recognized domestic authority, the pres- 
ent return shows that it was conservative. 
The amount still remaining in farmers’ hands 
equals 29.8 per cent of last year’s crop, or 154,- 
580,000 bu. A year ago the stock remaining 
in first hands at this date was estimated at 
138,000,000 bu. This figure was 20,000,000 bu 
above any other estimate and 24,000,000 above 
the “‘official’’ report, yet the distribution be- 
tween March land July 1 demonstrated that 
it was at least 30,000,000 too low. With this 
allowance it appears that present farm stocks 
are 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 smaller than the ac- 
tual stocks a year ago. It is possible that this 
difference is almost offset by the increased 
stocks in the visible and in country elevators, 
so that it is almost safe to assume that the ag- 
gregate supplies of wheatin the country are 
little changed from a year ago. 

The returns of wheat fed to farm animals are 
disappointing, in that the aggregate so dispos- 
ed of is decidedly smallerthan was indicated 
by common expression of opinion during the 
fall and early winter. This use _ be- 
ing new attracted much attention and 
while corn was relatively dearer than 
wheat during and immediately after 
harvest large quantities of wheat were fed. 
When the price of corn returned to its natural 
level below wheat, the feeding of the latter 
grain largely ceased, but the talk which the 
action had created continued. In the states of 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, where the corn 
crop was largely a failure, a large amount of 
wheat was fed andthe feeding continues. In 
the other winter wheat states the period during 
which it paid best to feed wheat and hold or 
sell corn was short and it did not cover that 
season in which feeding is heavy. In the 
spring wheat states but little stock is ever fed, 
and with the exception of S Dakota the corn 
crop last year was amply large for all domes- 


tic requirements. On the basis of the 
careful returns of our _ correspondents, 
who especially investigated this phase 
of the question, it is estimated that the 


total amount of wheat fed to animals up to 
March 1 igs 37,360,000 bu. The AmERIcAN AG- 
RICULTURIST estimate of the wheat crop of last 
year, the amount now in farmer’s hands and 
the amount fed is presented in detail (last 
three figures 000s omitted) : 

















Crop On hand Fed farm 
1894 Mar 1, '95 animals 
Bu % Bu 4 Bu 

N Eng’d, 400 33 132 0 0 
NY, 7,750 37 2,868 39 
NJ, 35 683 0 0 
Pa, 40 9,752 _ 50 
Tex, 23 1,323 2 115 
Ark, 32 480 3 45 
Tenn, 30 2,325 2 155 
W Va, 29 1,523 1 53 

Y, 27 3,105 5 675 
Ohio, 33 15,925 6 2,895 
Mich, 31 6,975 10 2,250 
Ind, 31 13,745 6 2,660 
Til 29 11,934 7 2,881 
Wis 40 4,350 10 1,088 
Minn 30 13,733 3 1,373 
Iowa, 3 3,774 15 1,665 
Mo, 28 7,204 10 23580 
Kan, 22 7,799 18 6,381 
Neb, 27 2,045 22 1,667 
N Dak, 22 7,645 8 2,780 
8 Dak, 18,755 27 5,064 14 2,626 
Cal, 30,110 32 9,635 6 1,807 
Ore, 13,270 34 4,512 15 1,990 
Wash 11,850 33 3,911 10 1,185 
Other, 50,420 28 14,118 os 500 

Total, 518,200 2.98 154,578 37,360 


Estimates of the wheat crop can be tested by 
the recorded distribution of the grain. The 
exportation is officially returned, and the food 
consumption is equivalent to 4% bu per capita 
as estimated years ago by Statistician Dodge, 
and confirmed by the experience of all author- 


GRAIN 


previous estimates of production. . 








CROPS 


ities in Yrop reporting. Bearing in mind the 
admission relative to understatement of stocks 
last year, the supply and distribution of the 
past 12 mos may be thus stated: 
SUPPLY. 
Bushels 


168,000,000 
77,000,000 
518,000,000 


In farmers’ hands Mar 1, 1894, 
Visible supply Mar 1, 1894, 
Crop of 1894, 


763,000,000 


Total, 
DISTRIBUTION. 
Consumption 1894-5, 317.000,000 
Seed (spring and fall 1895), 52,000,000 
Exports Mar 1, ’94-Feb 28, 95, 146.000.0000 
Fed farm animals, 37,000,000 
Visible supply Mar 1, 1895, 79,000,000 


In farmers’ hands Mar 1, 1895, 154,000,000 


Total, 786,000,000 


It must be remembered that this 
does not pretend to include all the wheat in 
the country. The visible does not include all 
stocks of wheat in store, in transit, in mills, or 
in the numberless resting places between the 
field and the family flour barrel. The appar- 
ent excess of distribution proves the conserva- 


statement 


tism of our’ estimates of production, 
but does not necessarily seriously in- 
validate them. There is always a lapping 


over of production into the distribution of suc- 
ceeding years which cannot be easily meas- 
ured. The difference in grocery and family 
stocks of flour between the beginning and the 
ending of the period in question might easily 
account for the greater part of the variance. 

It would seem that present position of 
stocks, visible and invisible, are ample to sup- 
ply the regular demands for consumption and 
seed, exports at the present rate of shipment, 
without reducing the available stocks in the 
country materially lower than they were July 
1 last year. 


CORN IN FARMER’S HANDS. 


The percentage of the corn crop remaining 
in first hands is reported at 39 per cent or 563,- 
239,000 bu. This is a reserve 100,000,000 small- 
er than was held last March, but it comes from 
acrop 275,000,000 smaller showing that the 
feeding of wheat, economy in _ feed- 
ing corn and the smaller supply of 
cattle to be fed have largely mini- 
nimized the effect of the crop shortage. The 
abnormal distribution of the crop is shown 
by the fact that the movement of corn beyond 
county lines is less than usual. Nearly.87 per 
cent of the total crop will be consumed in the 
counties where grown, while in normal years 
the proportion is only about 80 per cent. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST estimate of 
corn crop of 1894, the present farm stocks and 
the proportion consumed in the county where 








grown is as follows (last three figures 000s 
omitted) : 
Crop On hand Consum’din co’nty 
1894 Mar 1, ’95 where grown 
Bu % Bu % Bu 
N Enz’d, 6,100 31 1,891 100 6,100 
N Y, 15,150 35 5,303 99 14,999 
N J, 8,400 33 2,800 92 7,728 
Pa, 45,130 37 15,218 90 40,617 
Texas, 80,000 44 35,200 92 73,600 
Ark, 37,000 40 14,800 35,520 
Tenn 72,150 39 28,139 85 61,328 
W Va, 16,500 40 6,600 95 15,675 
Ky 69,250 i 28,393 93 64,403 
Ohlo, 84,600 4 34,686 85 71,910 
Mich, 24,300 32 7,776 95 23,085 
Ind, 116,100 39 47,601 80 2,88 
Til, 221,750 43 95,353 70 W 7), 
Wis, 23,290 29 6,754 96 22.358 
Minn, 16,900 35 5,915 96 16,224 
Iowa, 98,230 35 34,381 95 93,319 
Mo, 155,750 37 57,628 84 130,830 
Kan, 80,160 25 20,040 95 76,152 
Neb, 22,750 30 6.825 99 22,523 
N Dak, 4,250 30 1,275 100 4,250 
§ Dak, 4.000 18 720 96 3,840 
Cal, 2,500 30 750 90 2,250 
Ore, 375 25 94 95 356 
Wash, 265 26 69 95 252 
Other, 238,700 44 105,628 90 214,830 
Toral, 1,443,600 39 563,239 86.6 1,250,254 


The crop and the reserve for five years past 
is as follows: 
Crop of pre- On hand Marl 
vious year 


March 1 Bu % Bu 

1891, 1,490,000,000 36.4 542,000,000 
1892, 2,060 000,000 41.8 860,000,000 
1893, 1,628,000,000 38.5 627 .000.000 
1894, 1,718,000,000 38.4 661,000,000 
1895, 1,443,000,000 39.0 563,239,000 


The crop failure last year was confined al- 
most entirely to what are known as the surplus 
states. The south, which sells little or no 
corn. had a good crop, while the states depend- 
ed on for commercial supplies were short. 
This affects the availability of present reserves. 
To show the shortage in the district from 
which commercial supplies are drawn the re- 
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AND RESERVES 





[9] 


serves Mar 1 for three years are given (las% 
three figures 000s omitted) : 
CORN RESERVES MAR 1. 


1893 1894 1895 

Bu % Bu " Bu % 

Ohio, 29,349 35 27,381 34 32,904 3y 
Indiana, 36,167 35 30,972 34 47,601 4l 
Illinois, 61,171 37 74,963 40 106,440 48 
Iowa, 84,093 42 115,632 44 30,451 3 
Missouri, 51,846 34 72,216 39 60,743 39 
Kai 1Sas, 48,122 33 39,427 30 18,437 23 
Nebraska, 69,144 - 44 55,244 38 5,915 26 
Total, 379,892 38 415,835 38 302,491 39 


This shows a marked change in distribution, 
a Slight enlargement in percentage held anda 
decided falling off in the aggregate reserve. 
OATS IN FARMERS’ HANDS. 
Oats reserves amount to 35.3 per cent of the 
crop grown last year, or 254,174,000 bu. 





Prof Law Set Right. 





The tuberculosis fad has been carried to such 
an extent and its exaggeration in the daily press 
has done such harm to agriculture, that we may 
be pardoned for having been provoked into a tou 
sweeping denunciation of the veterinaries. The 
extreme position or exaggeration of some of the 
vets should not subject such a worker as Prof 
James Law of Cornell university to being arraign- 
ed as seeking a “job.’”’ His position on the tuber- 

—— culosis commis- 
sion has obliged 
him to give his 
time and _ profes- 
sional skill to the 
rich state of New 
York, without a 
single cent in com- 
pensation. He has 
not only given the 
time which that 
office absolutely 
required, but has 
voluntarily  con- 
ducted experi- 
ments extending 
over 9 to 10 weeks 
and demanding 
the closest obser- 
vations at fre- 
quent intervals for 
24 hours at a time, 
without a cent of 
remuneration for 
time or skill. He 
has not been 
scheming to re- 
taina“job.”’ which 





PROF JAMES LAW. 
has been on his part purely a labor of love, and as 


such ungrudgingly performed. It is refreshing to 
learn that Prof Law has had no hand in drawing 
the bill now before the New York legislature, his 
connection ceasing with the report of the com- 
mission which it is compelled by law to make. 
Dr Law adds: “The tuberculosis bill now be- 
fore the legislature does not provide for a veter- 
inary director, but is ogee = | drawn so that a 
layman may fill that office. Had I been consulted 
as to this bill I could never have agreed to the 
patent absurdity, extravagance and uncertainty 
of seeking to perpetuate, as this bill. does, the 
control of the contagious diseases of animals by 
three separate bureaus (the state board of health, 
the commission of agriculture and the tubercu- 
losis bureau) in the same administration. I need 
not here enter into the merits of any scheme for 
the suppression of tuberculosis. The nation can 
survive its continued prevalence, as it could have 
survived the former epidemics of smallpox, and 
as our cattle could have survived the lung plague 
—now happily ‘stamped out’ by the services of 
the slandered veterinarian. When the common- 
wealth wants the advice of experts, it can secure 
it, but it must not, and the great organs of public 
opinion must not slander such expert as aiming 
at public plunder when his services have been 
‘without money and without price.’ ” 
ee 


The Butter Production of Elgin district dur- 
ing ’ was 1,500,000 lbs greater than for ’93 while 
the output of cheese showed a falling off of 500,- 
000 lbs. General business depression is eccounta- 
ble in a great degree for the low av price received 
for butter last year, this being 21.9¢ compared 
with 26c in ’93 andan av price during the last 23 

years of 28.6c. Av price of cheese 7%c against 9c 

th 93 and an av of 8.23e during the last 23 years. 
The outlook for the present year is considered 
encouraging. Total sales 32,550,000 lbs butter and 
5,735,000 lbs cheese. Sales at Elgin by months 
during ’94 were as follows: 





Butter Cheese Butte Cheese 
Lbs Lbs Lbs 

Jan, 520934 July, 2,935,52% 279,167 
‘eb, 515,452 Aug, 2,438,709 278,081 

Mar, 533,816 Sept, 2.460.953 459.789 
Apr, 2,583,925 407,692 Oct, 2,953,185 684,989 
May, 3,564 ,664 314,468 Nov, 2,651,044 693,892 
June, 3,598,083 307,152 Dee, - 2,671,458 739,597 


Grass Seeds—It begins to look as though farm- 
ers who wish to sow either clover or timothy 
seed the coming season will be enabled to pur- 
chase needed requirements on more favorable 
terms than seemed probable earlier in the year. 
Foreign demand for clover is disappointing and 
dealers in the west who control most of the stocks 
are inclined to grant price concessions. Red clo- 
verseed is worth 8144@9c p 1b in the west and 9l9@ 
10¢c in N Yina jobbing way. Timothy is fairly 


steady around 5%4c¢ in the west and 614¢c in New 
England. 








BUSINESS SLIGHiLY BETTER. 


TUESDAY EVENING, Feb 26, 1895. 

One swallow does not make asummer nor do 
oceasional indications of a larger volume of 
business mean an immediate recovery from a 
season of general depression. Yet the small 
changes in the financial and commercial vorld 
during the past week are in the right direction 
and a little better tone is manifested. It is a 
foregone conclusion that congress will adjourn 
without doing more to stir up the currency 
question and while the manner of issuing the 
bonds is still generally criticised the avidity 
with which they were finally snapped up in 
both home _ and foreign markets has 
done something to inspire’ confidence. 
Stocks of finished goods have been so 
much reduced that any revival of in- 
dustrial activity taken in connection with 
the low prices of raw materials must be fol- 
lowed by a hardening of values. Iron is quiet 
with the demand still restricted while the tex- 
tile industries are perhaps in a little better 
shape. Woolen manufacturers are fairly busy 
and there is a good distribution of cotton and 
rubber goods. Railway earnings continue un- 
satisfactory. The stock market is a shade 
firmer in spite of dullness and lack of invest- 
ment buying. Interest rates without special 
feature. 

So far as farm prices are concerned it is im- 
possible to note any marked change, certainly 
no good recovery. Exports of wheat remain 
small, farmers’ deliveries in the northwest 
liberal while the amount of winter wheat leav- 
ing first hands is meager with the flour mills 
interested buyers. Coarse grains and feed 
stuffs generally are selling about as low as at 
any time this winter. Cotton is practically at 
a standstill as it has been for three months and 
southern planters are all at sea regarding the 
next acreage. Live stock prices average nearly 
steady, cattle remaining firm with best grades 
wanted. Stocks of cheese are showing a grad- 
ual diminution while butter is in ample sup- 
ply. Apples are nearly steady and potatoes a 
shade easier. Prices to-nigit governing the 
various markets in detail foliow: 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 504 4244 28 *5 75 *8 85 
New York, 56% 4946 3334 *6§ 60 *9 50 
Boston, _ 52 38 3 00 *9 75 
Toledo | 424 32 _ 547% 
s Louis, 51 4l 30 _ == 
Minneapolis, 5624 $634 30 _ os 
-San Francisco, *90 *1 224%@1 25 *105@115 *6 00 _ 
London, 6545 55 = a» *12 80 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 52% “4% 29 
July, 53% 44% _ 


At Chicago, wheat on the whole has acted fair- 
ly well, ruling a shade stronger all of last week 
and receiving moderate support during the first 
two days of this week. Thechief item of news 
was the report that owing to a long and severe 
winter in France the crop outlook in that country 
is less promising. This stimulated some buying 
and was instrumental in |spurts of strength. 
Cables of this character were denied in the 
same breath, however, and it is by no means 
certain there is anything in the talk of crop dam- 
age. In fact, some advices pronounce the outlook 
favorable. Second in importance were the move- 
ments of wheatin the northwest and also from 


South American ports to Europe. The lat- 
ter was smaller than expected and served 
to help the market. ‘armers’ deliver- 
ies in the spring wheat districts in this 


country, on the other hand, continue large but 
this did not exercise so much of a depressing in- 
fluence after all as the northwestern markets 
held up well. Then, too, the fact seems to be estab- 
lished that these are due in large part to the 
earlier tax assessment this year inducing 
holders to dispose of their property promptly. 
Marketing in the winter wheat sections contin- 
ues small and millers’ holdings of both wheat 
and flour show a decrease. Crop conditions are 
generally favorable. May worked up to 535%¢ p 
bu late in the week, but subsequently reacted 
fractionally and No 2 regular in store held elose 
to 5le with spring at the usual premium. Late 
sales by sample 52@53e for No 2 red, 5114e for No 3 
red an< 54 1-2c for No 3 hard. 


Corn has ruled steady toa shade firmer. Dur- 
ing the latter part of last week it seemed more 
than probable freight rates to the east would 


again be cut and this was of course construed as 


THe LATEST MARKETS 





favorable to the cash market, stimulating the de- 
mand. Furthermere, the opinion prevailed to 
some extent that with the approach of spring and 
usual bad roads in the countrythe movement would 
fall off although interior stations hold fairly 
liberal stocks. Cable advices unimportant but 
speculators endeavored to manipulate these for 
anadvance. May delivery worked up to 454ec Pp 
bu, thence receded fractionally, and No 2 in 
store salable to-day around 4234a4334,¢. Late sales 
by sample at 404eadie for No 4, 4ladl4ge for No 3 
and No 3 yellow and 41442\4e for ears. 

Vats have ruled a little more active and slightly 
stronger owing in part to sympathy with wheat 
and corn and in part to a better cash demand due 
to cut rates to interior points. May advanced le to 
2954c Pp Du, but closed only fractionally higher at 
29e with No 214,@1e discount. Sales by sample 28@ 
3154¢ for No 3 and No 3 white and 28@324%4c for No 
2and No2 white. 

Rye slow but fairly steady at 5212@53e P bu for 
No 2in store and car lots by sample at the usual 
premium. Offerings small and so with the de- 
mand. Barley quiet and rather easy but not es- 
peciaily lower, maltsters manifesting little inter- 
est. Late sales 51@5442c P bu for No 3 by sample 
and 53@55e for No 2. 

Flaxseed receipts and offerings sosmall trade 
nearly at a standstill. Market nearly steady 
around $1 40 p bu for No1 on track. Timothy ina 
little better demand owing to the ag approach 
of spring. Moderate receipts readily salable on 
the basis of 5 70@575 p et) for prime with fancy 
possibly 590@6. There is the old-time dissatis- 
faction among timothy seed dealers on the board 
of trade over the inspection of the arbitration 
committee. On the present crop only the most 
meager proportion goes as “arbitration prime” 
and deliverable on contracts. Clover quiet un- 
der small offerings at an advance of 15@25c for 
the week, prime being quoted at 8 80@8 85 ¥ ctl. 

At Toledo, interest in wheat has been at a min- 
imum fora week past and while millers report a 
little better demand for flour with wheat offer- 
ings at winter points relatively small and farm- 
ers in this state feeding more freely, the trade 
has responded indifferently and easiness prevails. 
The small exports of wheat and flour have some 
eifect on the trade and while wheat stocks abroad 
are decreasing they continue ample and cables 


do little or nothing towar helping the 
market here. No red winter 53%,@b54c, 
May 54\%e, August 65144,¢55%,c. Corn fairly 


under light offerings and 
a fairshipping demand. No 2 cash 42%c, May 
44%,c. Oats well sustained with buyers in the 
field for the moderate offerings. No 2 white 
around 34c. Rye dull at $5efor No 2in car lots. 
Cloverseed has been unsettled, at one time sell- 
ing up owing to unexpectedly small receipts. 
With spring near at hand and mild weather 
orders for shipment increasing, on eastern ac- 
count largely. Prime cash $545 p bu and March 
5 424005 45. 

At Minneapolis, wheat holds fairly steady with- 
out special strength. Receipts continue moder- 
ately liberal and while millers are taking large 
quantities they claim there is little or no profit in 
making flour and general quietude prevails. 
Late sales on No lnorthern avound 574,a57%c and 
round lots to arrive at 4c over May. No 2 north- 
ern 56a5644¢ and rejected 54a56c. Corn fairly steady 
around 454%,a454%4c for No3. Oats steady under 
light receipts and a fair local demand. No 3 
white 29a29%,c. Barley easy at 47a49c. Millstuffs 
quiet with shorts easy at 314 in bulk and bran 
11 25a11 75. Through freight on flour from this 
city to Liverpool 36%4¢ Pp 100 lbs. 

At New York, wheat has been rather unsettled 
within a narrow range, early weakness and liquid- 
ation on the part of discouraged holders being 
followed by returning strength. The better tone 
was due to slightly higher cables some of them 
indicating probable crop damage in France by 
reason of the cold weather aithough the trade as 
a rule was not disposed to place much credence 
in such vague talk. The supply of red winter was 
ample and the export business light. No 2 red 
salable around 57¢ with No 3 55c and No1 northern 


steady but quiet 


66@67c. Corn quiet and nearly’ steady 
with a moderate trade in  ceash lots 
and fair interest displayed in futures. 


Late in the week the reports from the west 
indicated a smaller movement from first hands, 
but on the other hand export buying continues 
most meager. May held around 48@49c and late 
quotations for No 2 mixed in store were 4914@ 
49%,c. Oats fairly active on cash account. Fu- 
tures quiet and easy in spite of small shipments 
from the west. May 33@3314¢, No2 mixed 3334 @ 
die, No 2 white, May, 36@364%4c. Rye neglected 
with state and Jersey 52@53c on track in a small 
way while large lots loaded on boats would ecom- 
mand apremium. Barley steady but dull on the 
hasis of 644%4c for No 2 western delivered. 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 5 90 435 440 
New York, 5 Sw 450 4 60 
Buffalo, 5 iw 435 465 
Kansas City, 5 00 2 95 400 
Pittsburg, 5 435 435 


At Chicago, the cattle market is about as prom- 
ising as ever and prices to-day among the best of 
the season. Offerings continue to come forward 
in only moderate numbers, holding under 50,000 


* 


head per week, and the undertone is one of confi- 
dence. Exporters are buying with considerable 
freedom, although prices abroad show no partie- 
ular strength. ‘the demand is chie‘ly for well- 
finished, light steers and choice heavy weights, 
while the common grades vf medium cattle when 
oorly fashioned move slowly and share but fee- 
Bly in the general strength. Desirable dressed 
beef and shipping steers sold up 10@20c last week 
under the better eastern demand and interest is 
unabated this week with good to choice salable at 
$4 50@5 25 and extra at the usual premium though 
few are received possessing quality to command 
rices better than 525. Goo to “choice cows and 
1eifers sold as well as at any time this year but 
common canners’ stuff showed little improve- 
ment. Stock cattle command relatively high 
prices and good to choice milkers and springers 
are scarce and wanted. Revised prices follow: 


Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls. 275 37 
lbs, average, 565 590 Good stockers and 
Good dressed beef and feeders, 8350 425 
Siping eteces, 1150 Common do 240 3385 
to 1400 Ibs, 440 535 Calves, heavy, 225 315 
Fair to medium steers, Calves, 100 to 180 Ibs, 350 550 
1150 to 1400 lbs, 390 460 Milch cows, ea, 25 0 45 00 
Corn-fed Tex steers, 425 460 


Good cows and heifers, 370 420 
Poor to fair cows, 200 380 Do cows and bulls, 325 300 


Hogs continue to come forward in enormous 
numbers around 225,000 per week preventing 
strength and making it absolutely impossible for 
saiesmen to secure advances. While prices are 
almost phenomenally low the gratifying thing is 
the excellent demand for pork product largely on 
fureign account. Provision prices are down to 
a basis of about $10 p bbl for mess pork and 
6%%c P tb for lard and packers are naturally pleas- 
ed to see live hogs close to4dc. Advices from the 
country point to further liberal marketing on the 
part of farmers, many of whom are discouraged 
at market conditions, hence the undertone is one 
of continued weakness. Good to fancy heavy 
hogs 4 15@4 35, medium and mixed 4@4 20and light 
weights 3 75@4. 

Sheep have been coming forward too freely 
under the high prices anda decline wus inevita- 
ble, this amounting last week to 20@30c with fair 
steadiness so far this week. The demand con- 
tinued good and the undertone one of fair confi- 
dence, yet with receipts at the rate of about 65,- 
000 per week buyers took advantage of the situa- 
tion and demanded slight concessions. Choice 
fat sheep and lambs are in much favor while 
common to fair lots are slow. Good to extra na 
tive wethers $4@4 40, common to fair sheep 2 25@ 
350, mixed droves 3 25@4, lambs 3@5 50 with sales 
of best lots largely around 5@5 25. 


At Pittsburg, the cattle market has shared in 
the strength noted elsewhere, offerings proving 
moderate. Early last week prices moved up 15@ 
25c and the firmness has been fairly well main- 
tained up to the present time. Stock cattle are 
selling for shipment to Pa and adjoining states at 
prices which look high compared with those gov- 
erning beeves. Butchers’ stock in moderate de- 
mand and rough lots salable only at irregular 
prices. Quotations are revised as follows: 


Extra to fey steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 






to 1600 lbs, $5 15G@5 Ibs, 825 375 
Good to ch, 12530 to Good cows and heifers,250 425 
1350 Ibs, 4@ 500 Bulls and stags, 2 400 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 Ibs, 335 400 
1200 Ibs, 350 435 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 250 350 
Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2500 45 00 
1300 Ibs, 300 385 Veal calves, 430 6235 


The hog market has felt the influence of large 
supplies in the west and the early advance of 10¢ 
was soon lost, prices exhibiting a persistent incli- 
nation to rule lower in spite of only moderate re- 
ceipts. This weakness was most pronounced in 
light weights. Good to choice Philas $415 

35, medium weights 4 10a4 25, common to choice 
yorkers 4@4 20, rough lots 3 25@3 75. Sheep in fair 
demand, but owing to liberal supplies prices 
slightly lower, especially on common and medium 

ades, though the week closed fairly steady. 

to choice wethers, 90@105 tbs, 3 75@4 35, com- 

mon to medium 2 50@3 65, poor lots 1 75@2 25. 
Good to choice lambs 4 50@5 50. 


At Buffalo, the cattle trade is in fairly satis- 
factory condition from the standpoint of sales- 
men. Since the opening of last week the market 


has ruled generally firm, offerings falling oft to 
small proportions. The outlook is promising in 
line with general strength both westand east. 
Good to choice heavy shipping steers $4 75a5 50 
with common to fair 385a425. Rough lots 2 85 
@3 65. Good to choice cows and heifers 2 75@4 25. 
Veal calves generally steady at 475@6. Milch 
cows and springers in excellent demand, fine to 
fancy animals selling up to 50@55 ea with fair to 


= 30@40. Hogs in only moderate supply, 
ut packers bearish and medium and 
heavy weights slow and weak. Light grades 
and yorkers in moderate demand. Good 


to choice yorkers 415@430, medium weights 
4204430 with a few lots up to 435, rough 
hogs 3 50@3 75. Sheep 12@25¢c lower and buyers in- 
different. Weakness most pronounced in heavy 
grades such as have been selling for export ac- 
count. Choice to extra wethers, 100@130 ths, 4 25@ 
4 65, fair to good droves 3 35@4, common and rough 
lots 1 75@3, good to extra lambs 4 50@5 60. 


At New York, cattle nearly steady but quiet 
with the export demand at the close of last week 


rather indifferent and fair interest shown this 
week. Common to choice native steers salable at 
$4 50@5 40 with extra at a premium, cows, bulls 
and heifers 2@4 50. Veal calves in light supply 
and steady at 450@7. Hogs quiet at 415@4 50. 
Sheep weak with butchers demanding conces- 





sions. Common to fair droves 3 25@3 75 and good 
to extra 4@4 60. Fair to choice lambs 4 75@5 75. 

At London, American steers easier at 11@11%4¢ 
~ ib, estimated dressed weight. American sheep 
11@14¢c P ib, estimated dressed weight. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
_ Apples. 

At New York, under light supplies prices rule 
firm. Spitzenburg $3426 p bbl, Spy 2 75@4, Bald- 
will 3a4 50, Greening 3a4 50, poor to good 2@2 50. 

At Chicago, in fair demand and firm, receipts 
moderaie. N YandN E fey mixed $3 25@350 p 
bbl, good to ch 3a@3 25, Greenings 3 50@3 75, Can fey 
Spy and Greenings 3 75@4, fey mixed 3 50@3 85, 
good to ch 3@3 50, western Ben Davis and Winesap 
fey 350a4, ch 325, fair 250@275, Cal Pippins 
1 75@2 Pp bx. 

Buyers and sellers do not agree and the market 
is inclined to dullness. On the one hand holders 
of choice winter apples believe stock will be 
wanted and are consequently firm in their views. 
The slight advance which took place during 
early Feb served to stimulate shipments from 
interior points and receipts at such cities as Bos- 
ton and Chicago have increased with arrivals at 
N Y¥ only moderate. During the first seven weeks 
of ’°95 Boston receipts were 84,500 bbls against 
14,200 a year earlier. New England Baldwins 
rather more plentiful and it requires fine stock to 
bring better than $3. Late cable advices to Law- 
rence & Co quote Liverpool a shade firmer. To- 
tal arrivals at L’pool this season up to Feb 9 were 
779,869 bbls against only 90,484 bbls a year earlier. 

Beans. 

At New York, market firm under moderate sup- 
plies. Ch marrow $2 50 p bu, medium 1 85@1 87%, 
pea 19714@2, white kidney 2 40@2 45, red kidney 
2 0714@2 10, black turtle soup 190@195, yellow eye 
215@220, Cal limas 2 85@290, foreign medium 
1 65@1 7714, pea 1 70@1 8212, green peas 1 @1 10. 

At Chicago, market in good shape and firm at 
advanced prices. Peaand navy h p $1 80@1 8214 

bu, fair to ch cleayged 1 10@1 7742, common to 
air 1 45@1 60, h p medium 1 75@1 774%, ch cleaned 
160@1 70,common to fair 1 30@1 55, brown Swedish 
2 25, red kidney 2 25, Cal limas 4%4c ® fb. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, quiet with prices well sustained. 
Fey evap’d apples 73%4,@8%c P th, ch 74@7i¥e, 

rime 6%, @7c, sun-dried 5@6c, cherries 12@13c, 

lackberries 5\4c, raspberries 18@20c, Cal apricots 
7@10c, unpeeled peaches 7@10c, peeled 12@16c, Cal 
London layer raisins $1 40@145 p bx, loose 3@4- 
crown 3144@5\,c P ib, currants 354@6c, prunes, four 
sizes 6@7c. Fey Va peanuts 314@34c P ib, pecans 
412@6c, hickory nuts 1 75@2 25 P bu, bull nuts 75c@ 
1, black walnuts 50@60c. 

At Chicago, selling fairly well at steady prices. 
Fey evap’d apples 7%, @8&c P ib, ch 742c, prime 
7@7\4c, sun-dried 5@6\4c, blackberries 6c, raspber- 
ries 20@2ic, fey apricots 7142@8e, good to ch 6@7c, 
fey unpeeled peaches 84,@8'4c, ch 744,@8c, prunes, 
four sizes 44%4@82c, large 9@10%4c, raisins, 2- 
crown 214,@2% ¢c, 3-crown 3@314¢, 4-crown 3144@3% c, 
dried grapes 24%4@3c. Hickory nuts, shellbarks 
$1@1 50 P,bu, large 50@90ce. 

Eggs. 

At New York,‘ fairly active and firm, supplies 
being mostly of poor quality. Fey new-laid nearby 
29@30c P dz, N Y and Pa 28@28l4c, ch western 
2714c, ch southern 26@27c, prime 26@26%4c, ch re- 
frigerator 23c, fair to 400d 20@21ic, limed 22%%4c, 
inferior $2@5 P case. 

At Chicago, firm under continued small receipts. 
Strictly fresh, loss off, cases returned 2644c P dz, 
firsts, new cases included 26144@27c, cooler stock 
19@22c, pickled 172, seconds $3 # case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, little doing in the market. Fla 
fruit in fairdemand. Cape Cod cranberries $10@ 
14 P bbl, N J 3@4P cra, western Catawba grapes 10 
@20c P small bskt, Fla oranges 3@450 P bx, rus- 
sets 2a@350, tangerines 2@4, mandarins 2@3, 
grape fruit 2@3 50. ‘ 

At Chicago, oranges fairly active and steady. 
Fla graded 176 to 200’s $350@4 Pp bx, 96 to 150’s 
2 50@3 25, tangerines 3 50@4, grape fruit 4@5 50, Cal 
seedlings 2 50@2 85, navels 3@3 50, Messina 3@3 25, 
Mexican 2 50@2 75, Valencia 5@5 50 P case, lemons 
1 50@3 25 Pp bx, bananas 75c@1 50 P bch, pineapples 
1 50@2 P dz, Jersey cranberries 3 65@3 75 P bu bx, 
Cal strawberries 35@40c ® pt. 

Game. 

At New York, scarce and firm for choice. Can- 

vas ducks $1@3 P pr, red head 1@2, mallard 
[To Page 228.} 








Strange 


waste of harness and _ shoe-leather! 
Vacuum Leather Oil zs des¢#. Geta can 
at a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a half- 
pint to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘ How to 
Take Care of Leather,’’ and swob, both 
free ; use enough to find out; if you 
don’t like it, take the can back and get 
the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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We have great satisfaction in being the first to offer something really new—DOUBLE 
FLOWERING SWEET PEAS. The varieties, 3 in number, are of incomparable beauty. One 
is a superb blush pink suffused with deep rose; another is as white as the driven snow; 
while the third is a gorgeous shade of crimson rose. 

The flowers are unusually large in size and the effect of the extra number of petals, all of 
which are gracefully curved and daintily frilled, is to reflect tinted and varying shades into 
the depths of the flower, intensifying the brilliancy of the already rich colorings and giving 
them a much more massive appearance than the single varieties. The fascinating contrasts 
and ever changing colors are enhanced by their delicious fragrance, and as they remain 
fresh after cutting for a longer period, they are destined to outrival the single varieties which 

are now fashion’s floral favorites. 
All the flowers will not come double. Usually half the flowers on a 
stem are double and the other half are single; sometimes stems 
. bear only singles, and other stems bear all doubles. 
complete _ Price 25 cents per packet 
description 
and colored plate of (3 sorts in mixture). 


this new flora] beauty will 

be found in our 1895 Catalogue of Postage stamps 
‘*EVERYTHING for the GARDEN,”’ accepted as 
which we willsend FREE with every order from 

this advertisement, when this paper is mentioned. 

If Catalogue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt of 

20 cents. Asevery copy however, with postage, costs us 25 cents, 

you will find it more advantageous to order the NEW DOUBLE SWEET 

PEAS and get for nothing a Catalogue of 160 pages containing nearly 500 engravings 

and 8 beautiful colored plates, in fact the most superb publication of its kind ever issued. 











PRAYING OUTFIT “$5.50 


Automatic Mixer. Barrel Attachment, 


a Endorsed by the leading Entomol- 
60,060 IN US@. ocists ofthe U.S. A valuable illus. 






——y" 


trated Book (worth $5.00) given to each purchaser. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, or Money Refunded, 
1ll.Catalogue and Treatise on Spraying,Free. 


B . Our Agents are making from 5 to $20 per day. 
For particularsand P,.C.LEWIS NEC. co., 
WILL SPRAY 10 ACRES PER DAY terms, address Box 51 Catskill. N.Y. 





= ——_—$— $$$ a 


BES SDSZESLOSGSIOSO i SOE COSCO SOE OTSOSCOHOSOE 800000000 00CO 
“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.”’ 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new features 


for 1895—bundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 
nature—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be had 
elsewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to acopy FREE, Send your address to-day on a postal, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. 




















TREES, PLANTS “VINES © 


Our with beautiful colored plate, truthful illustrations of 
ou, 1895 Catalogue sncu Frat TREES, PLANTS and VINES, com 
plete list of Ornamental Stock, all hardy and reliable, mailed FR . 

T. J. DWYER, Orange Co. Nurseries, Box 110, CORNWALL, N. ¥. 















JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES L 


are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
largest crops in every climate. 


JERRARD’S NGRTHE D 
duce earlier vegeta than any other on earth. 
> OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 
THE GEORGE W. P. JERRARD Co., Carisou, MAINE. 
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40.g900, teal 25@50c, common 20@30c snipe 2@2 25 
doz. 

At Chicago, receipts are light and business is 
on small lines. Mallard ducks $450 p dz, red 
head 4 50@4 75, canvas backs 6@10, teal 2@2 50, 
small1 50a2, geese 40a60c ea, jack rabbits 1 75@ 
250 p dz, opossum 20@30c ea, jack snipe 125 
p doz. 

















































































































Ground Feeds. 

At New York, mill feed in light demand and 
steady. Spring and winter bran 90@9%5ec p 100 lbs, 
sharps $1, screenings 50@75e, oil meal 22 50@23 ? 
ton, cottonseed 17 50418. 

At Chicago, in fair demana. Bran $14@1475 @ 
ton, middlings few offered 


Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, steady and in good demand. 
Country-slaughiered cow Be p tb, steer 6a7e, bull 
5adigc, calf WaT5e ea, city-slaughtered cow and 
steer 648e, Country tallow 4,@44c P Ib, city 4@ 
44, edible 44 @5c, brown grease 3a3\ge, yellow 
4c, white 4a4'oc. 

At Chicago, market steady under fair demand. 
Heavy and light green salted 5a5%4%e ib, green 


31, a4c, salted bull 34443%c, green salted calf 7@ 
8c, dry calf 81g a@9e, deacons 30¢ ea. No 1 country 
tallow 444a4%c p Ib, No 2 4a4%4c, eake 5c, white 


grease 444,a44oc, yellow 3° Sade, brown 34g@3iec. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, quiet with moderate but ample 

supply. Prime timotiry 70@75e {) 100 Ibs, No 1 65@ 

70e, No 250@60¢, No3 45a50c, clover mixed 55e, 

clover 45 @50c, sult hay 40a45c, long rye straw 50@ 

60, short 40 a 0c, wheat 40c, oat 35a45c. 

At Chicago, steady under light supply. Nol 

timothy $104@10 50 p ton, No2 9a950, mixed 7a), 

lil and Ind upland prairie 7@8, Kan and Ia 8@10. 


Onions. 
At New York, domestic 
White, fair to ch $4a9 bbl, eastern red 2 50G@3, 
yellow 225a2 15, Orange Co red 2a2 75, yellow 
2@2 50, Havana 2 p cra, Bermuda 1 75@2. 

“At Chicago, in good demand at full prices. 
Mich good toch $2 254250 » bbl, small 1 a2, 
N Y good to tine 2 25@2 50, O 2 %a2 60, Mich bulk 
80a@87c P bu, poor to fair 40.2 65c, ch O 8ec@l, 
Spanish 125 » bu-bx, Bermuda 2 50@2 75. 


Potatoes 
holders ot domestic stock are 
barely steady. Bermuda 
Havana 6, Scotch 2a2 25 
2a225, Me Rose 2 25a 
2@225, NJ 1T5@ 


Can 
bulk 2@2 25 ~ 180-tbs, N 


firm when choice. 


At New York, 
urging sales, prices 
prime $6a@650 p bbl, 
@ 168-tb sack, English 

250 Pp bbl, Hebron 2@2 25, 
225, N Y Rose 2 50, Mich 

J sweets 2@2 75. 

At Chieago, receipts liberal, demand fair and 


prices barely steady. Northwestern Burbanks, 
good to ch 58@60e P bu, poor to fair 55@57¢, Mich 
60@6le, northwestern Hebrons 57@58¢, Mich 57 


@58e, Rose 55@59c, Peerless 57@59c, Empire State 58 
@60c, Mich white stock 58@61c, mixed 54@58c, Ill 
sweets fey $1 75@2. 

Some of our correspondents say the severe win- 
ter weather a few weeks ago froze large quanti- 
ties of potatoes, this loss being placed as high as 
25 % in certain towns. Let us hear from others on 
this point. 


Pork Product. 

At New York, an unsettled feeling is prevalent 
in the market. Old mess pork $11 25@11 50 P bbl, 
new 11 50@11 75, family 11 50@11 75, short clear 12 50 
@14 75, lard 64@6%%c P tbh, country dressed pork 
514@7e, pork tenderloins 18@20e. 

At Chicago, provisions show moderate activity. 
Lard $6 374¢@6 40, mess pork 10@1010 p bbl, short 
rib sides 5 15.45 20. 


Poultry. 
At New York, receipts rule fairly liberal and 
outside quotations are extreme. Ch selected 


turkeys ei c ~ tb, young toms or old hens 
9@10'¢e, large Phila capons 20@22c, medium 17@ 
19¢c, western fey large 18c, fey Phila chickens 
17@19e, common to good 12al6c, N J prime 
l2q@l4c, western 9a@10c, eastern fowls 10.4 10%4e, 
western 9@10c, old roosters 6c, ducks 12@i4c, 
geese 10@12c, squabs $3a4 P dz. 

At Chicago, supplies of choice stock moderate 
and transactions are light. Dry-picked turkeys, 
fey hens 10@104¢c } th, young gobblers 9@914e, old 
Je, chickens, ch springs 84c, mixed T1Q@8lec, 
old hens 74 age, roosters 5c, fey heavy capons 15@ 
16c, good 12@14c, broilers i5@18e, fey fat ducks 
12@13c, geese 9@10c. 


Vegetables. 
At New York, winter vegetables in moderate 
supply and steady. Southern firm for choice. 
Brussels sprouts 8@15ec Pqt, Bermuda beets $1 
75@2 PY cra, domestic cabbage 3a7 P 100, 
imported 5@10, washed carrots 1@125 p bbl, 
unwashed 50@75e, Mich celery We@l } dz rovis, 
N Y and western S@75c, Norfolk kale l@1 25 
bbi, Bermuda lettuce 150@2 » bx, Boston 
50c@1 P dz,Havana okra 3 5) «450 p carrier,peppers 
2a@2 “BO, spinach 350a4 4) b bl, marrow squash 1 25 
@1 50 P bbl, Hubbard lai 25,tm1 nips 75a 90c, Boston 
hot-house radishes 2a3 ~ 100, Ke y West tomatoes 
1@3 P cra, Havana 2a3 Pp carrier 

“At Chicago, a fair demand, ree ‘eipts not 
Beets Le gr: » bbl, new 80@90« py dz, 
%e P bbl, Cal cauliflower 2@2 25 P cra, home- 
grown celery 15@35e P dz, Mich 10@25¢, Boston 
cucumbers 225 p dz, horse radish 2a2 50 ® bbl, 
green peppers 3 5044 p bu-bx. home-grown lettuce 
a@sse P 4 dz, leek 15@20¢ P dz behs, old 
cabbage 5 P 100, 20@22 p ton, new 250@3 vb 
cra, oyster plant 30@50c p dz, parsley 40@50c, pie 
plant 60@75¢, parsnips 9c@1 Pp bbl, home-grown 
radishes 30a 6c Y dz behs, Ky spinach 250@3 
bbl, Hubbard squash 125@175 P dz, 25 p ton, 
tomatoes 1 50@2 50 ® case, rutabagas 21@25¢ P bu. 


large. 
carrots T5a@ 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE /IARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes firm at $1 25 
@2 P bbl, onions active 2@2 50, beans quiet and 
weak, tine meditum and pea 2a@2 10 ~ bu, red kid- 
ney and lima 2 35@2 40, marrow 2 4.42 45. Apples, 
Baldwin 2@3, Greening 2«2 75, Spiiz 3 50a4, evap’d 
Ta8tec Pp ib, sun-dried 3'4ea4c. LV vultry in light 
supply. Chicxens la@lze ~ lb 1 w, Lalse dw, 
13,al4c dw, ducks 12@13e | w, 13@14e d w, fresh 
eggs 25@26¢ p dz, cold storage 19@20c. Live stock 
firm. Good to best steers 4@6 P 100 tbs, milch cows 
30.435 ea, veal calves 5a6, hogs 3 50@4, sheep 4 50@ 
550, yearlings 5@6, unwashed wool 12@16c P tb, 
hides 5@10c, tallow 4@5c. Timothy hay 11@12 p 
ton, clover $@10, oat straw 7 50@8, rye 8 50@9, bran 
16 50.417, cottonseed 19420, middlings 18@19, bar- 
ley (0a65e P bu. corn 48.a60c, Oats 34a37c, rye 1@ 
53c, wheat 68@75c. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 22c dz, potatoes 40e Pp bu, beans $1 50@ 
2, woo! 12@17¢ P th, pork 5@5%c, beef 5a7c, veal 
6e 1 w, lard Te, chickens 8, shorts 18 ~ ton, mid- 
dlings 19, corn 50ec Pp bu, oats 35e, wheat 58c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs 22c p dz, potatoes 40c Pp 
bu, wheat 60c, barley 50c, corn 50c, oats 43c, hay 10 
@11, lard Te, beef 6@8e, mutton 5@6e, hogs s@BI4C. 

—At Stillw ater, Saratoga Co, eggs 28c, pork 614¢, 
calves 5@6c 1 w, hay 8@10.—At Peekskill, West- 
chester Co, eggs 30e, potatoes 1 75 p bbl, apples 2 

[To Page 229.]} 
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THE “TIP TOP” © 


CORN PLANTER s : 


has all the latest improve- 
ments, including Check 
Rower, Drill and Fertilizer. 
It does excellent work, is very 
neat and strong; all steel and 
iron. Purchasers always like 
it. Send for full description. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO.. 
Sterling, II. 


We have Branch Houses well located. 
Mention this paper. 


[RARE SG | a I 




















262 BUS. DANVERS’ YELLOW ONIONS 
Were grown by John L. Rath, East Saginaw, from 
one pound of seed. This tremenous yield, at the 
rate of 1,048 bushels per acre, Mr. Rath says was 
only possible because he used Salzer’s seeds. We 
understand that Mr. Salzer’s seeds are the earliest 
in the world, especially his beets, carrots, cab- 
bage, cucumbers, onions, peas, corn, radishes, 
tomatoes, ete., and that he sellsto market gard- 
eners and farmers at lowest wholesale prices. 

If You Will Cut This Out and Send It 
with $1 money order to the John A. Salzer Seed 
Company, La Crosse, Wis., you will get free thirty- 
five packages earliest vegetable seeds and their 
wonderful catalogue, or for 13 cents in stamps a 
package above Prize Danvers’ Onions and their 
catalogue free. 











: Invincible Hatcher, 
te High est Award at World’s Fair. Self- 
oo d. Send 4c. 
- ctampe for No. 22 , testimonia's 
$ d teatise 0 BUCKEYE IN ‘CU. 
$17 BATOR ©O., Springfield, 0 





From two best strains in 
tne. Rave $1.50 per 
RRETT, Bedford 


LIGHT BRAHMA ee 


setting; $2.50 per 26. 
Station, Westchester Co., N. i 


Responsible persons 
OYS! BOYS! wishing to take a 
promising boy, two to twelve years old. or boy baby 
will do well to correspond with THE CLEVE- 





LAND PROTESTANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 1460° 


St. Clair Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Fine Farm of 100 acres, with 
large Sy A on outbuild- 
MES 


FOR SALE. 


For information soviz te JA 
, Maryland, 


near town. 
TEACKLE DENNIS, Princess Anne 





Success 


1S ATTAINED WITH 


SPRAY PUMPS 


MADE BY 


THE DEMING C0., Salem, 0. 


BUCKET AND BARREL PUMPS OF 
VARIOUS STYLES, WITH ALL BRASS 
WORKING PARTS; KNAPSACK SPRAY- 
ERS, DEMING-VERMOREL AND BOR- 
DEAUX SPRAY NOZZLES, ETC. 
“THE WORLD’S BEST.” 


QP Catalogue and Treatise on application. 
HENION & Be BELL, } chicago 









Gen’! Western Agts. 
Pumps ana 


SPRAYING Machines 


Manufacturers and Patentees of the Celebrated 


“Climax” Nozzle 


For FIELD, ORCHARD and VINEYARD. 


THE NIXON NOZZLE & MACHINE CO. 


Write for Catalogue. DAYTON, O., U.S, A. 








NY Ete. FRUIT and ORNA- 

TAL. We offer a full line of the best 

5 Bottom Price. Write now for catalogue. 

FLEMER & FELMLY, - ROSELLE, N. J. 








BEST in the world. 1 cent and up for 
well filled p’kgs. Send names for Pret- 
tiest Free Catalogue ever Printed. 
Big lot of EXTRAS FREE with every order. 


- SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 





wee ORES, 


TREES 


bat 3 GREENHOUSES 


ano PLANTS 











we {ters larne and fine stockof every description of 

amental Trees, Shrubs, ose 

“Small pa Mogse 5 Biante, Fruit an 

Tree edlin mail 

Fore Established in 1 — 
PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY,P. 0. Box 1215, 
to Sidney Tuttle & Co., 

And Straw Presses. CHAMPION, 


Best made. Steam, Horse and 
HandPower. Complete line. Write 
for catalogue. 


FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, IIL 


PLANT BOXES %2;2° 


For HOT-BED USE 1000. 


4-inch cube, 44-inch cube, or 5-inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
and CRAPE BASKETS. 


cone tt ce list. Address 


GRAPE!" 


All old and new varieties. Extra quaiey, 


Small Fruits. 
Warranted 
true. Lowest rates. Deve intive catalogue pre. 
T. S. HUBBARD C >., FREDONIA, N. Y. 

















aud others. 


gon, Numbo and many others. 


Mt. Ch 


ss New APPLES, PEARS, NUT TREzS & NOVELTIES g, 


oo the largest by apple, 12 in. Be marketable Ist week in July; Paragon, 
Koonce Pear, early, handsome and delicious. 
and very late; Seneca. Japan Golden Russet, Vt. Beauty, etc. Japan Quince Colum- 
bia unequalled for jelly. Nuts—Parry’s Giant, 6 in. around, the largest known chestnut; Para- 
Walnuts— French, Persian, Japan, English and Am., Pecans 
Almonds and Filberts, Eleagnus Longipes, Japan Mayberries, Hardy Oranges; Dwarf Rocky 
erries, free from insects, black knots and other diseases; Small Fruits, Grapes, Currants 
etc.; Shade Treees, Ornamental Shrubs, etc. CATALOGUE FREE. 


POMONA NURSERIES, - 


Parlin 
Lincoln Coreless, very large 


- WI. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 
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@2 50, hay 15.—At Millbrook, Dutchess Co, beef 6@ 
7c, calves 6a6%4c, poiawes 65@T5c. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red wheat 5ic P bu, corn 45c@ 
451,40, oats 3242@35c, barley 61@63c, rye 54@5414c, 
timothy seed $265@275 p bu, clover 5 25@5 75. 
Fresh eggs 25@26c » dz, cold storage 20@23c, tur- 
keys 12@13¢e, chickens 10@12\4c, fowls 10@1ic, po- 
tatoes 55a60c P bu, onions 75@90c, cabbage 4@6 50 
YP 100. 

At Syracuse, wheat 60@62c P bu, rye 438@45c, 
oats 40.a@42c, corn 56@58c, barley 55@58c, best pat 
flour $425, baled timothy hay 11@14 ® ton, rye 
straw 9@11. Farmers’ beef 54%4@6\%c P tb, veal 
calves 6@7c, best heavy hogs 5 50@6 50 Pp 100 lbs, 
sheep 5@7ec, spring lambs 8@10c, good to ch un- 
washed wool 10@13c. Fresh eggs 25@26c P dz, 
chickens 10@12c # tb d w, turkeys 14@16c, ducks 14 
@l16c, potatoes 35@40c P bu, onions 40@50c, turnips 
20.@25¢, beans 1 50@2, apples 40@75bc, squash 150 P 
100 lbs, beets 30e P bu, honey 10@124%4¢ P tb, pop- 
corn 75@90c P bu, carrots 25@30c. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, Elgin cmy 
butter 26@28¢ P tb, ch to fcy dairy 15@17c, cheese 
1012@12%c, fresh eggs 25a27c P dz, cold storage 
18@19ce, chickens 50@75e P pr 1 w, 13@14c P ib d w, 
turkeys 10@l1l1c 1 w, 13@15¢ d w, ducks 15@16c. On- 
ions $2 50@3 P bbl, potatoes 65@80c P bu, cabbage 
4a6 Pp 100, carrots 1 25@1§50 p bbi, turnips 1 50@1 75, 
parsnips 1 75@2, fey apples 4@4 50 Pp bbl, ch 3@3 50, 
Fla oranges 4 50@6 P bx, cranberries 2@2 25, evap’d 
apples 814,@9c P tb. Wheat 57@57142c P bu, corn 
47@1914¢, oats 35@36c, bran 16 50@17 PY ton, mid- 
dlings 15 50@16, No 1 timothy hay 11 50@11 75, 
mixed 10 75@11, straw 5 75@6, clover seed 5 85@6 10 
#% bu, timothy 2 85@2 95. 

At Scranton, corn 53@56c P bu, rye 65c, oats 39 
@45c, bran $18@21 ton, pat flour 3 90@4 10 P bbl, 
timothy hay 14@16 P ton, straw 11@14, beans, mar- 
rowfats 2 40@2 50 p bu, mediums 1 80@1 85, pota- 
toes 60@65c, onions 70@75c, vutter, dairy 18@22c Pp 
tb, cmy 19@23c, cheese 1044@11%4c, eggs, strictly 
fresh 26@28¢c P dz, cold storage 20@24c. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, poultry brings 
good prices, chickens 15@16c ® tb d w, 10@12¢ lw, 
turkeys 16«18c, ducks 14c, geese 14c, eggs, strictly 
fresh 30@33c P dz. Beef tops $8@8 50 P 100 ibs, 

ork rib 8@8 50, heavy hogs 7@7 50 P 100 Ibs, sheep 

0@lic P 1b, veal 6c l w, lic d w. Potatoes Tic P 
bu, onions, white 1 50@1 75, red and yellow 1@1 25, 
apples 2 25@2 50 p bbl, celery 1@1 25, spinach 2p 
bu, squash 2c ® tb, beets 75c bu, parsnips 75c@l, 
cabbage 60c@1 P dz, red 1@1 25, turnips 35@40c p 
bu, lettuce 1 p dz, leeks 40c, garlic 124%c P hh, 
radishes 75c P dz, mint 1, parsley 50c, oyster plant 
75c P dz, Brussels sprouts lic P qt, cider 10c P gal, 
popcorn 1@1 25 P bu. 

At New Haven, fresh western eggs 30c P bh, 
cold storage 25c. Poultry firm. Chickens 12%@ 
13c ® tb, turkeys 14c. Apples scarce, 3@5 P bbl, 
sweet potatoes 3, cabbage 4@5 P 100, celery 1 50@ 
175 P dz, Hubbard squash 2c P fh, turnips 35@40c 
# bu, onions 90c@1, parsnips 60@75c, beets 50c, car- 
rots 35@40c, potatoes 75@85c, lettuce Tic P dz, rad- 
ishes 50c, kale 2. 

At Norwich, corn 55c P bu, oats 40c, rye 70c 
wheat $185 P 100 lbs, bran 18 P ton, best pat flour, 
425% bbl, baled timothy hay 16 P ton, rye straw 
14@16. Heavy hogs 6c fh, spring lambs 10c, un- 
washed wool i7c, fresh eggs 30c P dz, chickens l4c 
® tb d w, turkeys 18c, ducks l4c, geese 14c, pota- 
toes 65c P bu, onions 1, turnips 35c, beans, medi- 
og 2, pea 240, apples 3p bbl, cranberries 2 75 p 

u. 


' 

OHIO—At Columbus, live stock active and 
— Prime steers $5 25@5 50 P 100 Ibs, good 4@ 
490, fair 3 10@3 25, milch cows 15@35 ea, veal 

* calves 3 50@6 25, best heavy hogs 4 30@4 35, extra 
sheep 3 80@4 10, good 3 20@3 60, fair 2 40@2 90, best 
lambs 5 15@5 30, green salted hides 44,@4%ec P bb, 
tallow 4c. Corn 42c P bu, oats 32@35c, rye 40@45c, 
wheat 48@50c, bran 15 P ton, middlings 16, loose 
hay 10@11, baled timothy 9@10 50, straw 4@5, timo- 
thy seed 3 50 P bu. Fresh eggs 25@26e p dz, cold 
storage 15@16c, chickens 6c P thl w, 8ed w, hen 
turkeys 8c 1 w, 10¢c d w, ducks 714c 1 w, lic d w, 

eese 5@8c d w. Potatees in fair demand. Bur- 
anks and Hebrons 62@65c P bu, Rose 65@80c, 
sweets 225 P bbl, onions 2 50, cabbage 7@8 P 100, 
turnips 25@30c ~ bu, beans, navy, medium and 
eai75. Apples steady, Baldwin 3 25@3 75 ® bbl, 

reenings 3 75@4, Northern Spy 3 25@3 75. 

At Toledo, potatoes quiet and firm. Hebrons 
60@65e P bu, Burbanks 58 @63c, Rose 55@60c, white 
onions $2 10@225P bbl, red and yellow 1 60@2, cab- 
bage 4@5 Pp 100, turnips 35@40c ® bu, cauliflower 
2@2 50 p dz, cucumbers 2@2 25, parsley 15c, spinach 
1@125P bu. Navy beans 2 40@250 p bu, medium 2 
@2 30, peal 90@2 50. Apples in good demand, 355@ 
4 bbl, Cal 4@5, evap’d 44%4@5c P th. Fresh eggs 26 
@27c P dz, cold storage 20@22c, chickens 7T@7\4c P 
th 1 w, 8@8\%c d w, turkeys 19@10%%c 1 w, 12@12%c d 
w, geese 60@65c ea. Loose hay 12@13 P ton, baled 
timothy 950@9 75, oat straw 475@5, rye 6@6 25. 
Unwashed wool 10@12c # th, hides 2@4'%c, calf- 
skins 6@714c, tallow and grease 4@5c. 

At Springfield, chickens 10@12c ® th, eggs 25c P 
dz, lard 7c # tb, potatoes 70@80c P bu, beans $1 75, 
dried apples 5c ~ ib. 














that the cost of fertilizers 
must come down to meet the 


We Recognize the Fact 


low prices of farm products. 


THE CARTERET BONE FERTILIZERS 


Are made of high grade materials, at the largest and most 
complete factory in the trade, and represent an experi- 
ence of forty years. By reducing expenses and profits 
and shipping directly to the consumer, we offer retail 
— at wholesale rates. For prices, analyses, &c., 
address 


EASTERN FARM SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
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VIARCH APRIL MAY 


Are the months in which to purify the blood. 
First, because the system is more susceptible 
at this time to the benefits to be derived froma 
good blood purifier. Second, the need is greater 
at this time than at any otherseason. Uponthe 
purity and vitality of the blood the health of the 
system depends. The best blood purifier is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This is proved beyond a doubt by the thousands 
of wonderful cures accomplished by this medi- 
cine. Weak, tired, nervous men and women 
tell of new strength and vigor,and steady nerves 
grow by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great blood 
purifier. Sufferers from Scrofula, Salt Rheum 
and other blood diseases have been cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great -blood purifier. 





“When our little daughter was six months 
old an eruption of the skin appeared, and short- 
ly large boils came which were filled with 
watery matter and which caused the child 
much suffering. All treatments, remedies, 
baths, salves and plasters, were of no avail. 
Anna grew pale and became weaker, and from 
day to day 

Lingered and Suffered 
untilshe was four years old. I was completely 
discouraged when I happened to notice a cure 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla of a boy suffering from 
a complaint similar to that of my child’s. I 


bought one bottle and after giving it to Anna 
a few days I noticed satisfactory improvement. 
Before the bottle was entirely used she had 
greatly changed, and after a few weeks the 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


“T became poisoned with ivy. It would break 
out on me, spring and fall. I had doctors but 
was not relieved. It would break out into sores 
and pimples on me and form scabs. It it had 
not been for a neighbor recommending Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla to me I:do not think I would be 
alive to-day. I used two bottles last fall and 
three this spring and it has cured me.”’ FRan- 
cis A. PAYETTE, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


Hood’s Pills 





act harmoniously with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 25c. 


a 


disease had disappeared. The child had a good 
appetite and became well, and 

Is Strong and Healthy, 
without any ailment. Iam very thankful for 
the benefit Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been to our 
child and we heartily recommend it.’? CHARLES 
SIHLER, 156 Antietam Streef, Detroit, Mich. 


Hood’s Pills 





effec- 
25c. 


are tasteless, mild, 
tive. All druggists. 











Nitrate of Soda 


Best, quickest and cheapest fertilizer 
known; 15-16 per cent. of Nitrogen, 
equal to 20 per cent. Ammonia. Don't 
wait for years for results from bone dust, 
blood, and other slow manures, when you 
can have all your money back in the crop 
you apply it to. The annual agricultural 
consumption of this article has increased 
from 250,000 tons to 1,000,000 tons during 
the last 10 years. Sold in large or small 
quantities, Write for pamphlet. 


JAS. S. BURROUGHS & CO., 
s6 and 58 Pine St., New York. 


THE WIARD 


Kills 

the weeds, 
increases the crops, 
andsa. : more labor 
than any other 
Implement 
on the farm, 





ADJUSTABLE 


WEEDER. 









This Weeder 
has adjustments 
and advantag 


WIARD PLOW CO.. 


ws, 
" Rakes, Hand 
Planters, Morgan 
Spading Harrow, &c. 
BATAVIA, N. Y¥.- 








- ROBINSON FENGE. MAGHIN 











COPPER TREE LABELS. 


An indestructible label for trees, shrubs, etc. Will 
last a lifetime. Writing always distinct. Send 2c 
stamp for samples. 50c per hundred, or by 
mail prepaid for 65c. 


CHESHIRE MFG. CO., West Cheshire, Conn. 





SHIPPERS’ INTERESTS 
ARE OUR INTERESTS. 


BARNES BROS. .. . 
Produce Commission [lerchants, 
253 Washington St., New York. 


FRUIT, POULTRY and,CALVES 
ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 


é SPRAY PUMPS 





The “‘DAISY’’ Sprayer 
kills insects and curculio on trees, 
lants &c. and ES FRUIT. 


= Throws constant stream 50 feet. In use 19 


ears. 150,000sold. Send stamp for lates$ 
ecipes. Agents Wanted. Price $1.50 ex- 








press paid.W. M. Johnston & Co., Canton, 0. 








FOR THE GOOD OF YOUR POCKETBOOK 


We wish to tell you what thousands of Dairymen will corroborate, 
viz., that the Celebrated 





Cooley Creamer 


Is the Best Gravity Cream-=-Raising 
Apparatus in the World, 


Proven by the wonderful records of the Maine and Connecticut Experiment Stations. 
Proven by words of commendation from many dairymen all over the world. 


Send for pamphlet telling all about it. 


VERMONT FARI1 MACHINE CO., 


We furnish everything for the dairy or creamery. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet at firm 
prices. Good toch creamery 24@2e tb, dairy 
S3a@24c.—At Syracuse, good to ch emmy 224@23e, 
dairy 18a20ce.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 


At Oswego, Oswego Co, 20c¢.—At Stillwater, 
-At Peekskill, Westchester *Co, 
emy 24a2de, tey dairy 


20c. 
Saratoga Co, 22¢. 
26@28e.—At Buffalo, fresh 
Qla2ze,imt emy lWbaliec. 

At New York, receipts being small, holders firm 
for fancy but lower grades are irregular. New 
butter: Pa extra emy 2344¢ P tb, Elgin and other 
western extra 234@23!'4¢, firsts 20',a22¢, seconds 18 
@19e, N Y dairy half tubs extra 2Q@2le, firsts 17@ 
19¢c, western imt emy firsts l6alic, seconds 1049a@ 
lic, western dairy firsts l4q@1b5c, seconds 10!,al1le, 
extra factory 14a14',¢, firsts Il@l2e, fresh roils 14 
@l5e. Old butter: N Y fall made creamery 12a 
19¢c, June extra 18@19¢, N Y fey half tubs 17e, firsts 
13@15e, tubs and firkins extra l6@16lgc, firsts Lea 
15c, extra firkins l6éc, factory 9al2e. Add la2e p 
ib to the above for small selections and choice 
and fancy goods. 


At Boston, receipts liberal and in spite of a 
steady demand stocks are accumulating. Ex- 
tra Vt ecmy 2c p tb, extra N Y 25c, northern 
firsts 22a@24c, eastern emy 2la@23c, extra northern 
held emy 21@22c, western 18a@20c, extra Vt dairy 

c, N ¥ 20e, Vtand N Y firsts l%c, western dairy 

rsts l4c, western imt emy 18¢c, western ladle firsts 
14@15¢c, extra cmy in boxes, or in trunks in ¥4 and 
¥-th prints 26c, extra dairy do 22e. 


The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, in light supply, 
prices firm under good demand. Full cream 
cheddars#11@11',c P Ib, flats 104¢@1le, pound skims 
6@7c, imt Swiss l4@l5c.—At Syracuse, 1l0@12ce.—At 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, lle.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, 1l0@1ic.—At Buffalo, full cream 1144@ 
12c, part skims 5aée. 

At New York, market quiet but in good shape, 
especially firm for faney colored. N Y full cream 
Sept large colored 1144 @11]'¢ec Pp tb, white 103%,@1l1e, 
ch 1014@1034¢, good to prime 10@10°,c, good fey col- 
ored 1154 @12¢e, white 1144c, common to prime 914@ 
114,c, Chenango Co part skims, ch small 8@8<ec, 
large 7a@7ec, fair to prime 444@6c, Pa skims 2c, 
domestic Swiss firsts 12@12%¢c, seconds ll@114e. 

At Boston, the demand is fairly active and 
prices rule firm though unchanged. N Y and Vt 
extra 114,@11',c Pp bb, firsts 94,@10%4c, seconds 6a 
8c, western 11@11',4¢, firsts 94,@10!,c, seconds 6a 
8c, sage 12a@124c, part skims 4@6c, extra O flats 
lle, firsts 9a10c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, milk is more than plentiful and 
the exchange price has been reduced jc making 
it now 2\4c P qt taking effect Feb 21. The week 
has been a quiet one and at the Erie platform the 

rice has been as low as $1@125 P can of 40 qts. 

long the line of this road through York state 
and Paanumber of dairies are for sale, owners 
being unwilling to follow the business at present 
prices. Farmers might secure better figures for 
milk sent to this market if they would ship less 
freely, utilizing some of the surplus at home in 
fattening calves. Choice veals command good 
prices in this market. 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
Feb 25 were as fullows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
NY, LE & West R R, 31,250 978 157 
NY ry, 20,598 182 720 
NY, Ont & West, 19,101 506 — 
West Shore, 7,684 301 343 
N Y, Sus & West, 12,315 193 3 
Del, Lack & West, 32,720 417 ~_ 
NY & Putnam, 5,480 — = 
New Haven & H, 5,512 82 -- 
HR “T” Co, 6,187 269 a 
Lehigh Valley, 2,421 24 _- 
Long Island, 1,305 — — 
N J Central, 1,898 26 — 
Other sources, 4,650 -- - 

Total receipts, 150,121 2,781 1,223 

Daily average, 21,446 397 17! 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
& Putnam RRto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: 

Week of *Feb 17 Feb 10 Feb 3 Jan 27 Jan 20 Jan 13 Jan 
Hammonds, 49 34 7 39 39 37 151 
Merritts Cor, 118 108 116 116 118 124 473 
Kitchawan, 132 58 105 100-107 104 415 
Croton Lake, 132 108 116 124 115 109 453 
Yorktown, 560 522 571 572 582 526 2,187 
Amawalk, 200 189 184 194 197 182 742 
West Somers, 148 144 153 143 138 134 533 
Baldwin Place, 805 461 532 540 532 523s 2,069 
Mahopac Falls, 246 163 282 273 277 249 ,054 
Mahopac Mines, 82 lll 188 186 184 177 725 
Lake Mahopac, 146 128 136 136 146 142 583 
Crofts, 190 94 157 166 161 151 521 
Carmel, 309 117 218 202 191 253 916 
Brewster, 62 45 76 67 72 73 284 
Hopewell, 684 410 749 778 746 748 = (2,930 
Storm ville, 332 168 316 297 299 284 ~=—«1,168 
Poughquag, 925 409 714 699 681 646 «= 2,649 
Seber ll 5 ll ll 12 ll 46 
Reynoldsville, 849 425 729 723 708 109 2,164 
Paterson, 119 65 113 101 109 103 416 

Totals, 6,099 3,764 5,503 5,467 5,414 4,685 20,579 


*Also 558 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 355 from 
Carmel. 





About Spraying.—R. W., Commack, N Y: By 
fresh lime, unslaked lime is referred to—not lime 
which has become air-slaked. Use water enongh 


to slake it—the quantity must be decided by the 
lime itself. A little too mueh will do no harm, 
but always have plenty on to do the work well. 


N 
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SALZERS. SEEDS 9 3° 


——— 


35 Packages 
EARLIEST 

VEGETABLE 

i SEEDS, 
Postpaid, $1.00. 






















Have often seen seed come up poor and sickly, without 
sufficient vitality to produce a crop—that was an object 
lesson that poor seeds produce poor crops—but when you 

plant Salzer’s Northern Grown Seeds, for garden or farm, the scene changes 
asif by magic. Instead of poor yields you at once get rousing crops, crops 
that will gladden your heart and fill your purse, for Salzer’s Seeds are full 
of life full of vigor, full of producing qualities. 

$300 FOR A NEW NAME. 

That is the sum we pay for a new name for our new Oat. It is the great- 
est Oat of the century. Sow this oat and you cure hard times. Sec Catalogue. 
TREMENDOUS STOCKS OF 
Barley, Corn, Oats, Peas, Wheat, Fodder Plants, Potatoes, Grasses and 
Clovers, in fact, our farm seed List is the most complete offered in America. 
SPLENDID VEGETABLES. 

Large selections, many splendid sorts. Everything cheap. Onion Seed 
at 81 perlb; 85 pkgs. Earliest Vegetables, only $1, postpaid; 10 pkts. 
Flower Seed, 25c. 1,000,000 Roses, Plants and Small Fruits, hardy as Oaks. 

Send 2c. for Market Giardener’s Wholesale List; or send bc. for Mam- 
moth Seed and Plant Book, 144 pages, or send 10c. for Seed Book and 






















sample above $800 Oats. 


JSHNA.SALZER SEED Co LA CROSSE,WIS. 























| large pages, copiously illustrated and beautifully printed and full instructions given 


able of all strawberries get this. It is: 
the earliest large strawberry, the largest 
early strawberry, the most desirable for 
the home garden, the most profitable for 
market. Unsurpassed in productiveness, 
beauty and lusciousness. Mary and Henry 
Ward Beecher, the biggest of all straw- 
berries. Plymouth Rock, the most valu- 
able cherry. Lovett’s Best Blackberry. 
Sunbeams Canna, immense pure golden 
flowers. Faxon Squash, the finest veget- 
able of modern times. A host of other 
choice new sorts and all the good old varieties of Fruits, Flowers and 


Vegetables. 
Everything is fully described in our Guide to Horticulture, a book of over 150 





for planting, pruning, culture and management. To those who send Ten Cents 
and say where they saw this advt., we mail a bulb of the lovely Variegated Tube- 
rose, three bulbs of Gladiolus and the Guide. 


41st Year. 25,000 feet of Greenhouses, 


V¥ ALITTLE SILVER, 


250 Acres of Nursery. 


> D 
by 


" NE he 





Beautiful ELEANOR. & 


If you want the earliest and most valu- (% 











“Great White 
Maine Oats.” 


In 1894 we grew on 13 acres, without manure, and 
only ordinary cultivation, ninety-one and a half bushels 
per acre, and four hundred and six bushels from four 
acres. 

Last year we returned over $1,000 cash to purchasers 
because we could not fill their orders. This year we hope 
to supply all demands for this king of oats, but better order 
early —at least write us about them — they come the near- 
est to being a sure crop. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED CO., 
Honeoye Falls, New York. 





NEW YORK. 
An Active Week at the Capitol. 
Both branches of 


the holiday on Feb 


week’s session by one day. 


the legislature observed 
22, thereby curtailing the 
But it was a week 
of active work and much legislation was push- 
ed along in the order of readings, a great num- 
ber of bills were introduced and be- 
caie laws by receiving the governor’s signa- 
ture. Inthe house Mr Clarkson called up for 
third reading his bill submitting to the people 
at the next general election the question of 
bonding the state for $9,000,000 for canal im- 
provements. After considerable discussion 
the bill finally passed by a vote of 82 to 51. 
Bills introduced were by Mr Husted, amend- 
ing the highway law by providing for the erec- 
tion of guideboards and posts at the intersec- 
tion of highways and by Mr Cartwright, pro- 
viding for the raising of taxes for road ma- 
chines and implements. Bills passed were as 
follows: J. N. Stewart’s, amending the law 
providing for the construction of sewers in vil- 
lages; Mr Ifowe’s, amending the village law 
relative to assessments by providing that only 
those on the last roll may vote on appropria- 
tions; Senator Stapleton’s, giving town audi- 
tors 30 instead of 10 days in which to do their 
work in towns of 12,000 population and over; 
Senator Coggeshall’s, authorizing an addi- 
tional trustee for every 400 inhabitants in vil- 
lages of 1200 population and over. 

Mr Nixon called up his billregarding agents 
appointed by the agricultural department to 
investigate the diseases of yellows and black 
knot. When this bill was originally brought 
up, it was lost, but on Mr Nixon’s motion the 
vote was reconsidered and the bill finally 
passed. Mr Nixon offered an amendment to 
his bill appropriating $8000 for, horticultural 
experiments in the fifth judicial district, in- 
creasing the amount to 16,000. This amend- 
ment was opposed because it was claimed that 
something like 3000 of last year’s appropriation, 
was as yet unexpended, but the facts did not 
seem to bear out such statement. The appro- 
priation, as was pointed out, was not in- 
tended for a single county, as there are 16 
counties in the fifth judicial district and grape 
raisers in the past have been greatly benefited 
by these appropriations. The bill as amended 
was then called up and advanced to a third 
reading. The ways and means committee on 
Thursday sent in a favorable report upon a 
resolution which provides that the speaker of 
the house appoint a committee of seven mem- 
bers to consult with the national authorities 
for the purpose of obtaining an improved sys- 
tem of highways. The resolution carried with 
it an appropriation of 5000 and was adopted. 
In accordance with a resolution offered by Mr 
Nixon calling upon the commissioner of agri- 
cultuie among other officials to present a list of 
appointments made in his department since 
Jan 1, Commissioner Schraub sentin a com- 
munication which was handed down by the 
speaker. It appears from the communication 
that only one appointment has been made 
since the date mentioned, being that of James 
P. Clark of Chautauqua Co as assistant com- 
missioner in place of James McMahon, re- 
signed. " 

In the senate bills were introduced by Sena- 
tor Childs, appropriating $10,000 for the state 
entomologists to use in exterminating the San 
Jose seale insect; by Senator Lexow, providing 
that highway commissioners shall be elected 
on separate ballots; by Senator Donaldson, re- 
quiring bicycle riders on public roads to give 
warning when within two rods of persons 
whom they wish to pass and any violations 
make the bicyclist liable to civildamages caus- 
ed by arunaway or accident; by Senator Rob- 
ertson, providing that road systems be adopt- 
ed by towns for terms of not less than five 
years. The senate passed Senator Pound’s 
measure, making sundry amendments to the 
highway law; also Mr Ainsworth’s, providing 
for payment of experts under racing associa- 
tion law. The bili introduced last week by 
Senator Parsons, placing a bounty on the kill- 
ing of English sparrows, has attracted the at- 
tention of the state humane society, and a del- 


several 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





egation was present on Thursday 


desiring 


hearing in opposition to the bill, all of which 
was entertained by Senator Parsons. 
Hagainan’s, Mar4 Clifton Park, Mar 8-9 
Monroe, Mar 45 Wurstboro, Mar 8-9 
Minaviile, Mari6 Monticello, Mar Li-:2 
Washingtonville, Mar 56 West Sand Lake, Mar il-12 
Unienville, Mar6-7 Walden, Mar 13-14 
Burnt Hills, Mar7 New Paltz, Mar .5-i6 
Allegany Co 5, Feb 23—This county has had 
three very successful farmers’ institutes held 
at Cuba, Angelica and Alfred. The largest 
gathering at any institute in western New 
York was at Jamestown.—There is a grow- 


ing disposition to say less about breeds and 
more about feeds at all farmers’ gatherings, 
and this is as it should be.—While Allegany 
Co is largely devoted to the dairy business, it 
is fast coming to the front in growing potatoes. 
Notwithstanding the large sale in the fall and 
early winter, on Feb 10 there was over 380,000 
bu of potatoes stored in the county. 


Apalachin, Tioga Co 0, Feb 25—Farmers do- 
ing little besides repairing implements, getting 


up wood and drawing potatoes to market dur- 
ing favorable weather.—Apples all picked 
up. Very little grain has been marketed 
through this section.——Cows worth $30 and 
milk 2te. 

Boonville, Oneida Co 0, Feb 22—The farm- 


ers’ institute held at Beonviile Feb 19 and 20, 
was a great success. The sessions were all 
well attended, local farmers taking a great in- 
terest in the affair.——A sale of work horses 
took place here Jan19. Prices ranged all the 
way from $60 to 115. Farmers who put water 
into their stables for stock found ita very good 
thing during the recent cold weather. 

Cold Brook, Herkimer Co 6, Feb 22— William 
Field has bought the Vickery mills and D. W. 
Strobel the Thomas orchard. Forrest hall 
was opened to the public Feb 15. William 
Dibbie will continue to run the George Buck 
farm. 30th of the cheese box factories are 
preparing for anearly opening. 











Clay, Onondaga Co oO, Feb 25—The creamery 
and cheese factory project has at last assumed 
tangible shape and orders have been given for 





material for the building. I'armers are 
hauling wood and manure when weather and 
roads permit.—Robert Rhines will return to 





Pennellville this spring. Irving Noyes had 
one of his horses badly injured last week while 
breaking roads. 3 

Beekman, Dutchess Co a, Feb 22—Farmers 
who sold their rye straw in the early fall are 
now shipping it. In December the majority 
of farmers thought they would have to carry 
over a large surplus of hay, but if cold weather 
continues through March they will have little 
surplus. Farmers generally in this section 
wintering less stock than usual, but the con- 
sumption of hay has been the largest ever 
known. Farmers who have wintered afew sheep 
for early lambs have had to give their flocks 
their undivided attention since the first of Feb- 
ruary.—No changes in the methods cof farming 
will be made in this section the coming season. 





Moreau, Saratoga Co G, Feb 23—Ice-houses 
are filled and woodpiles replenished. Farmers 
engaged in marketing hay. Those who held 
potatoes for better prices have little prospect 
of realizing the desired profit.——Farmers are 
waiting for the result of the vote on potatoes 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Cary’s saw- 
mill is doing good business this winter, but 
fails to supply sawdust sufficient for the de- 
mani. 

Millbrook, Dutchess Co a, Feb 
has wintered well so far. A few spring lambs 
coming on, but the low prices of the past year 
have caused many to give up sheep raising. 
Eggs scarce owing to cold weather, but prices 
have dropped - lately. Hay and straw re- 
main steady, but-a long feeding period may ad- 
vance prices locally. Potatoes in demand, 
but few left in producers’ hands. Apples that 
were stored are being sent to market at good 
prices, but are reported to have kept poorly. 
Many willtry spraying next season. 8S. H. 
Merritt is selling machines for the business. 
—-Farm laborers obtainable at about the 
same prices as last year.——Mr Davison has 
sold his Guernsey herd to New Jersey parties. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co 0, Feb 25—Real estate 
lower here than it has been for 35 years. The 
A. Parmenter farm of 200 acres recently sold to 
C. W. Gates for $8.50 per acre. The farm for- 
meriy produced large crops of corn, wheat and 
hay, but under tenant farming has become 
somewhat run down. Men hiring out on 
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farms at 18 to 25 per month for the season.— 
Farmers drawing lumber, logs, wood, ice, etc. 
—-The town decided at its recent meeting by 
a majority of 15 to allow no liquor to be sold 
here the coming year. Temperance induces 
industry and industry insures success. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co 4, Feb 25—H. 
R. Courser has begun his new butter factory. 
He has a large quantity of ice stored and will 
erect the other necessary buildings imme- 
diately. The factory will be equipped with 
the best improved utensils for butter making, 
and will be run on the co-operative plan. 
Hay plenty and not high. No call for potatoes. 
——The cow market is the most active of any, 
prices ranging from $25 to 30. Horses a drug, 

Syracuse, Onondaga Co oO, Feb 25—Sheep 
husbandry was the subject discussed at the re- 
cent meeting of the Onondaga Co farmers’ elub. 
Owing to the rapid increase of flocks all over 
the world, the future of wool growing is not 
encouraging, but for the production of mutton 
there is a very encouraging outlook. More 
pounds of meat are made from a given amount 
of feed from sheep than from other animals, 
it is more in demand and brings a higher price. 

South Edmeston, Otsego Co o, Feb 23—Sey- 
eral of our farmers have not disposed of their 
hops. E. A. Sage is building a large addi- 
tion to his cheese factory.——Farmers are buy- 
ing heavily of commercial fertilizers. A large 
number of logs are being hauled to Walling’s 
mill. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co Go, Feb 23—Some im- 
provements in progress on the canal in Still- 
water. During the blizzard frost entered many 
cellars and damaged a large percentage of po- 
tatoes. Woodlawn farm shipped quite a 
large consignment of dogs to the New York 
dogshow. Farmington & Miller are killing 
and wholesaling beeves and calves. 


South Westerlo, Albany Co ao, Feb 22—Stock 
and farm tools brought fair prices at the Botch- 
ford and Baker auction sale last Saturday. 
Horses sold at $40 to 81 and cows at $26.50 to 32 
per head. Considerable changing around of 
tenants this spring. S. E. Mabey still has a 
few small lots of apples to put up.——Stock 
wintering well. 


Selkirk, Albany Co Oo, Feb 23—The farmers’ 


institute which was to have been held in the 
Reformed church did not materialize. Near- 
ly if not all the apples held by farmers have 
been sold to buyers who have barreled them 
ready for transportation as soonas the weather 
will permit. The price paid varied from $2 to 
2.50 per bbl. The barrels were furnished and 
the packing done by purchaser.—Every year 
adds tothe number of farmers who rent their 
farms and a great number of auction sales is 
the consequence. At auction horses have soid 
cheap, while Jerseys and grade cattle have 
brought from $30 to50 and some extra milkers 
as high as 60 per head.— The legislature has 
been in session nearly two months, but the 
general laws thus far enacted will be of little 
practical benefit to the masses. The welfare 
of the farmer and agriculturist is being over- 
looked and their petitions ignored. 


A Poultry Association’s New Officers—At the 


annual meeting of the American Buff Leghorn 
club held during the show at Madison Square 
garden the following officers were elected: 
President, A. D. Arnold of Dillsburg, Pa; vice- 
president, Dr C. T. Wiant of Marion, O; secre- 
tary and treasurer, E. P. Shepherd of Croton 
Falls, N Y:; executive committee, R. CG. 
Buttington of Fall River, Mass, G. W. Ran- 
dolph of Palmyra, N Y, and M. M. Chew of 
Williamstown, N J; honorary vice-presidents, 
A. Armstrong, W. H. Van Master, J. E. Davis, 
L. D. Atwater, W.O. Moore, L. W. Jordan, A. 
E. Blunck, J. O. Frost, J. Heogy, N. L. Stock- 
ton, E. P. Dorris and F. E. Kimball. 


























LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Feb 25—Business with farmers very 
nearly at a standstill. Some potatees and 
turnips were frozen during the cold and a 
great many were saved, only placing lamps 
and oil stoves in cellars. No sale for any 
produce at present except eggs. Farmers 
begin to talk about fertilizers and large quan- 
tities will be used here this spring. 








PENNSYLVANIA, 


Union City, ErieCo 0, Feb 23—Lumbermen 
etting their mills well stocked with logs. 
armers are hauling logs and wood to market. 
The cold weather has been hard on poor peo- 


. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet at firm 
prices. Good to ch creamery 24¢2%6¢ —} Tb, dairy 
93@24c.—At Syracuse, good to chi emy 22423¢, 
dairy 18@20e.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 
20c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 20c.—At Stillwater, 
Saratoga Co, 22¢.—At Peekskill, Westchester Co, 
26@28¢.—At Buffalo, fresh emy 24«25e, tey dairy 
Qla2e,imt emy lWbaliTe. 

At New York, receipts being small, holders firm 
for faney but lower grades are irregular. New 
butter: Pa extra emy 23%c PP tb, Elgin and other 
western extra 23a 23!4¢, firsts 20',@22¢, seconds 18 
@19e, N Y dairy half tubs extra 20@2le, firsts 17@ 
19¢e, western imt emy firsts l6a1ic, seconds Whoa 
lic, western dairy firsts I4d@l5c, seconds 10!galle, 
extra factory 14a14',¢, firsts 1l@12c, fresh rolls I4 
@l5e. Old butter: N Y fall made creamery 12a 
19¢c, June extra 18@19¢, N Y tey half tubs 17e, firsts 
13@15e, tubs and firkins extra l6@164¢c, firsts La 
15¢, extra firkins l6e, factory 9al2e. Add la2e p 
tb to the above for small selections and choice 
and fancy goods. 


At Boston, receipts liberal and in spite of ¢ 
steady demand stocks are accumulating. Ex- 
tra Vt cmy 25c Pp ib, extra N Y 25c, northern 
firsts 22a24c, eastern emy 2l@23c, extra northern 
held emy 21@22c, western 18@20c, extra Vt dairy 
a: N Y¥ 20c, Vtand N Y firsts 1%, western dairy 

rsts l4c, western imt emy 18¢c, western ladle firsts 
14@15¢c, extra emy in boxes, or in trunks in 4 and 
¥,-th prints 26c, extra dairy do 22c. 

The Cheese Trade. 


New York State—At Albany, in light supply, 
prices firm under good demand. Full cream 
cheddars11@11'c P tb, flats 104e@1le, pound skims 
6@7ec, imt Swiss l4@l5c.—At Syracuse, 10@12ce.—At 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, lle.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, 10a@1ic.—At Buffalo, full cream 1144@ 
12c, part skims 5a6e. 

At New York, market quiet but in good shape, 
especially firm for faney colored. N Y full cream 
Sept large colored 1144.@11¢e P Ib, white 10%@l1le, 
ch 10144@10%4¢, good to prime 10@10°,¢, good fey col- 
ored 1154 @12¢, white 1144c, common to prime 944@ 
114c, Chenango Co part skims, ch small 8@810c, 
large 7a7¥ec, fair to prime 444@6c, Pa skims “2c, 
domestic Swiss firsts 12@12%4c, seconds 11@11%e. 


At Boston, the demand is fairly active and 
prices rule firm though unchanged. N Y and Vt 
extra 1144@11'4c P tb, firsts 94¢@10%4c, seconds 6a 
8c, western 11@11',4c, firsts 942@10!,c, seconds 6a 
8c, sage 12@12'¢c, part skims 4@6c, extra O flats 
lle, firsts 9a10c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, milk is more than plentiful and 
the exchange price has been reduced jc making 
it now 2'4c P qt taking effect Feb 21. The week 
has been a quiet one and at the Erie platform the 

rice has been as low as $1@125 P can of 40 qts. 

long the line of this road through York state 
and Pa a number of dairies are for sale, owners 
being unwilling to follow the business at present 
prices. Farmers might secure better figures for 
milk sent to this market if they would ship less 
freely, utilizing some of the surplus at home in 
fattening calves. Choice veals command good 
prices in this market. 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
Feb 25 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE& West RR, 31,250 978 157 
N Y Central, 20,598 182 720 
N Y, Ont & West, 19,101 509 ~ 
West Shore, 7,684 301 343 
N Y, Sus & West, 12,315 193 3 
Del, Lack & West, 32,720 417 - 
NY & Putnam, 5,480 — _ 
New Haven & H, 5,512 82 — 
R “T” Co, 6,187 269 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 2,421 24 — 
Long Island, 1,305 — _ 
N J Central, 1,898 26 _ 
Other sources, 4,650 ~ — 
Total receipts, 150,121 2,781 1,223 
Daily average, 21,446 397 175 
Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 


& Putnam R Rto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: 
Week of *Feb 17 Feb 10 Feb 3 Jan 27 Jan 20 Jan 13 Jan 


Hammonds, 49 34 37 39 39 37 151 
Merritts Cor, 118 108 116 116 118 124 473 
Kitchawan, 132 58 105 100 107 104 415 
Croton Lake, 132 108 116 124 115 109 453 
Yorktown, 560 522 571 572 582 526 2,187 
Amawalk, 200 189 184 194 197 182 742 


West Somers, 148 144 153 143 138 134 533 
Baldwin Place, 805 461 532 540 532 523 2,069 
Mahopac Falls, 246 163 282 273 277 249 1,054 
Mahopac Mines, 82 Ill 188 186 6184 ~—Ss «177 725 
Lake Mahopac, 146 128 136 136 46 = 142 583 


Crofts, 190 94 157 166 161 151 321 
Carmel, 309 117 218 202 191 253 916 
Brewster, 52 45 76 67 72 73 284 
Hopewell, 684 410 749 778 746 748 = 2,930 
Storin ville, 332 16 316 297 299 284 ~=s«1,168 
Poughquag, 925 409 714 699 681 646 «= 2,649 
Pawlings, ll 5 ll ll 12 ll 46 
Reynoldsville, 849 425 729 723 708 109 2,164 
Paterson, 119 65 113 101 109 103 416 
Totals, 6,099 3,764 5,503 5,467 5,414 4,685 20,579 


*Also 558 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 355 from 
Carmel. 





About Spraying.—R. W., Commack, N Y: By 
fresh lime, unslaked lime is referred to—not lime 
which has become air-slaked. Use water enongh 


to slake it—the quantity must be decided by the 
lime itself. A little too mueh will do no harm, 
but always have plenty on to do the work well. 
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* Postpaid, $1.00. 

Have often seen seed come up poor and sickly, without 
sufficient vitality to produce a crop—that was an object 
lesson that poor seeds produce poor crops—but when you 
plant Salzer’s Northern Grown Seeds, for garden or farm, the scene changes 
asifby magic. Instead of poor yields you at once get rousing crops, crops 
that will gladden your heart and fill your purse, for Salzer’s Seeds are full 

of life full of vigor, full of producing qualities. 

$300 FOR A NEW NAME. 

That is the sum we pay for a new name for our new Oat. It is the great- 
est Oat of the century. Sow this oat and you cure hard times. Sec Catalogue. 
TREMENDOUS STOCKS OF 
Barley, Corn, Oats, Peas, Wheat, Fodder Plants, Potatoes, Grasses and 
Clovers, in fact, our farm seed lst is the most complete offered in America. 
SPLENDID VEGETABLES. 

Large selections, many splendid sorts. Everything cheap. Onion Seed 
at 81 perlb; 85 pkgs. Earliest Vegetables, only $1, postpaid; 10 pkts. 
Flower Seed, 25c. 1,000,000 Roses, Plants and Small Fruits, hardy as Oaks. 

Send 2c. for Market Gardener’s Wholesale List; or send Sc. for Mam- 
moth Seed and Plant Book, 144 pages, or send 10c. for Seed Book and 
sample above $500 Oats. 


JSHNA.SALZER SEED CO LA CROSSE. WIS. 




















Beautiful ELEANOR. & 


If you want the earliest and most valu- >! 
able of al! strawberries get this. It is: \-y 
the earliest large strawberry, the largest 
early strawberry, the most desirable for 
the home garden, the most profitable for 
market. Unsurpassed in productiveness, 
beauty and lusciousness. Mary and Henry 
Ward Beecher, the biggest of all straw- 
berries. Plymouth Rock, the most valu- 
able cherry. Lovett’s Best Blackberry. 
Sunbeams Canna, immense pure golden 
flowers. Faxon Squash, the finest veget- 
able of modern times. A host of other 
choice new sorts and all the good old varieties of Fruits, Flowers and 


+ Vegetables. 
= 








st 
Everything is fully described in our Guide to Horticulture, a book of over 150 Et 
large pages, copiously illustrated and beautifully printed and full instructions given 
-? for planting, pruning, culture and management. To those who send Ten Cents 
and say where they saw this advt., we mail a bulb of the lovely Variegated Tube- 
rose, three bulbs of Gladiolus and the Guide. 
= 250 Acres of Nursery. 41st Year. 





25,000 feet of Greenhouses. 
VP LITTLE SILVER. 7” We fh o< 














«(Great White 
Maine Oats.” 


In 1894 we grew on 13 acres, without manure, and 
only ordinary cultivation, ninety-one and a half bushels 
per acre, and four hundred and six bushels from four 
acres, 

Last year we returned over $1,000 cash to purchasers 
because we could not fill their orders. This year we hope 
to supply all demands for this king of oats, but better order 
early —at least write us about them — they come the near- 
est to being a sure crop. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED CO., 
Honeoye Falls, New York. 

















NEW YORK. 
An Active Week at the Capitol. 


Both branches of the legislature observed 
the holiday on Feb 22, thereby curtailing the 
week’s session by one day. But it was a week 
of active work and much legislation was push- 
ed along in the order of readings, a great num- 
ber of bills were introduced and 
came laws by receiving the governor’s signa- 
ture. Inthe house Mr Clarkson called up for 
third reading his bill submitting to the people 
at the next general election the question of 


several be- 


bonding the state for $9,000,000 for canal im- 
provements. After considerable discussion 


the bill finally passed by a vote of 8&2 to 51. 
Bills introduced were by Mr Husted, amend- 
ing the highway law by providing for the erec- 
tion of guideboards and posts at the intersec- 
tion of highways and by Mr Cartwright, pro- 
viding for the raising of taxes for road ma- 
chines and implements. Bills passed were as 
foliows: J. N. Stewart’s, amending the law 
providing for the construction of sewers in vil- 
lages; Mr Ilowe’s, amending the village law 
relative to assessments by providing that only 
those on the last roll may vote on appropria- 
tions; Senator Stapleton’s, giving town audi- 
tors 30 instead of 10 days in which to do their 
work in towns of 12,000 population and over; 
Senator Coggeshall’s, authorizing an addi- 
tional trustee for every 400 inhabitants in vil- 
lages of 1200 population and over. 

Mr Nixon called up his billregarding agents 
appointed by the agricultural department to 
investigate the diseases of yellows and black 
knot. When this bill was originally brought 
up, it was lost, but on Mr Nixon’s motion the 
vote was reconsidered and the bill finally 
passed. Mr Nixon offered an amendment to 
his bill appropriating $8000 for, horticultural 
experiments in the fifth judicial district, in- 
creasing the amount to 16,000. This amend- 
ment was opposed because it was claimed that 


something like 3000 of last year’s appropriation, 


was as yet unexpended, but the facts did not 
seem to bear out such statement. The appro- 
priation, as was pointed out, was not in- 
tended for a single county, as there are 16 
counties in the fifth judicial district and grape 
raisers in the past have been greatly benefited 
by these appropriations. The bill as amended 
was then called up and advanced to a third 
reading. The ways and means committee on 
Thursday sent in a favorable report upon a 
resolution which provides that the speaker of 
the house appoint a committee of seven mem- 
. bers to consult with the national authorities 
for the purpose of obtaining an improved sys- 
tem of highways. The resolution carried with 
it an appropriation of 5000 and was adopted. 
In accordance with a resolution offered by Mr 
Nixon calling upon the commissioner of agri- 
cultuie among other officials to present a list of 
appointments made jin his department since 
Jan 1, Commissioner Schraub sentin a com- 
munication which was handed down by the 
speaker. It appears from the communication 
that only one appointment has been made 
since the date mentioned, being that of James 
P. Clark of Chautauqua Co as assistant com- 
missioner in place of James McMahon, re- 
signed. - 

In the senate bills were introduced by Sena- 
tor Childs, appropriating $10,000 for the state 
entomologists to use in exterminating the San 
Jose seale insect; by Senator Lexow, providing 
that highway commissioners shall be elected 
on separate ballots; by Senator Donaldson, re- 
quiring bicycle riders on public roads to give 
warning when within two rods of persons 
whom they wish to pass and any violations 
make the bicyclist liable to civildamages caus- 
ed by arunaway or accident; by Senator Rob- 
ertson, providing that road systems be adopt- 
ed by towns for terms of not less than five 


years. The senate passed Senator Pound’s 
Measure, making sundry amendments to the 


highway law; also Mr Ainsworth’s, providing 
for payment of experts under racing associa- 
tion law. The bili introduced last week by 
Senator Parsons, placing a bounty on the kill- 
ing of English sparrows, has attracted the at- 
tention of the state humane society, and a del- 





AMONG 


THE FARMERS 





egation was present on Thursday desiring a 
hearing in opposition to the biil, all of 
was entertained by Senator Parsons. 


Which 


Hagainan’s, Mar4 Clifton Park, Mar 8-9 
Monree, Mar 4-5 Wurstboro, Mar 8-9 
Minaville, Mar 56 Monticello, ] 
Washingtonville, Mar 5-6 West Sand Lake, 
Unicnuville, Mar 6-7 Walden, 


Burnt Hills, Mar7 New Paltz, 


Allegany Co 0, Feb 25—This county has had 
three very successful farmers’ institutes held 
at Cuba, Angelica and Alfred. The largest 
gathering at any institute in western New 
York was at Jamestown.—There is a grow- 
ing disposition to say less about breeds and 
more about feeds at all farmers’ gatherings, 
and this is as it should be.—While Allegany 


Co is largely devoted to the dairy business, it 
is fast coming to the front in growing potatoes. 
Notwithstanding the large sale in the fall and 
early winter, on Feb 10 there was over 30,000 
bu of potatoes stored in the county. 

Apalachin, Tioga Co 0, Feb 25—Farmers 
ing little besides repairing implements, getting 
up wood and drawing potatoes to market dur- 
ing favorable weather.— Apples all picked 
up. Very little grain has been marketed 
through this section.— Cows worth $30 and 
milk 2c. 

Boonville, Oneida Co 0, Feb 22—The farm- 
ers’ institute held at Beonville Feb 19 and 20, 
was a great success. The sessions were all 
well attended, local farmers taking a great in- 
terest in the affair. A sale of work horses 
took place here Jan19. Prices ranged all the 
way from $60 to 115. Farmers who put water 
into their stables for stock found ita very good 
thing during the recent cold weather. 

Cold Brook, Herkimer Co 46, Feb 22— William 
Field has bought the Vickery mills and D. W. 
Strobel the Thomas orchard. Forrest hall 
was opened to the public Feb 15. William 
Dibble will continue to run the George Buck 
farm. 30th of the cheese box factories are 
preparing for an early opening. 


do- 














Clay, Onondaga Co O, Feb 25—The creamery 
and cheese factory project has at last assumed 
tangible shape and orders have been given for 
material for the building. Farmers are 
hauling wood and manure when weather and 
roads permit. Robert Rhines will return to 
Pennellville this spring. Irving Noyes had 
one of his horses badly injured last week while 
breaking roads. . 

Beekman, Dutchess Co a, Feb 22—Farmers 
who sold their rye straw in the early fall are 
now shipping it. In December the majority 
of farmers thought they would have to carry 
over a large surplus of hay, but if cold weather 
continues through March they will have little 
surplus. — Farmers generally in this section 
wintering less stock than usual, but the con- 
sumption of hay has been the largest ever 
known. Farmers who have wintered afew sheep 
for early lambs have had to give their flocks 
their undivided attention since the first of Feb- 
ruary. No changes in the methods cf farming 
will be made in this section the coming season. 














Moreau, Saratoga Co oO, Feb 23—Ice-houses 
are filled and woodpiles replenished. Farmers 
engaged in marketing hay. Those who held 
potatoes for better prices have little prospect 
of realizing the desired profit.——Farmers are 

yaiting for the result of the vote on potatoes 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.——Cary’s saw- 
mill is doing good business this winter, but 
fails to supply sawdust sufticient for the de- 
mani. 

Millbrook, Dutchess Co ag, Feb 23—Siock 
has wintered well so far. A few spring lambs 
coming on, but the low prices of the past year 
have caused many to give up sheep raising. 
Eggs scarce owing to cold weather, but prices 
have dropped lately. Hay and straw re- 
main steady, but-a long feeding period may ad- 
yance prices locally. Potatoes in demand, 
but few left in producers’ hands. Apples that 
were stored are being sent to market at good 
prices, but are reported to have kept poorly, 














Many willtry spraying next season. 8S. H. 
Merritt is selling machines for the business. 
—-Farm laborers obtainable at about the 
same prices as last year.——ir Davison has 


sold his Guernsey herd to New Jersey parties. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co 0, Feb 25—Real estate 
lower here than it has been for 55 years. The 
A. Parmenter farm of 200 acres recently sold to 
C. W. Gates for $8.50 per acre. The farm for- 
meriy produced large crops of corn, wheat and 
hay, but under tenant farming has become 
somewhat run down. Men hiring out on 
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farms at 18 to 25 per month for the season. 
Farmers drawing lumber, logs, wood, ice, etc. 
——The town decided at its recent meeting by 
a majority of 15 to aliow no liquor to be sold 
here the comipg year. Temperance induces 
industry and industry insures success. 
Stockholm, Co O, Feb 25—H. 
R. Courser has begun his new butter factory. 
He has a large quantity of ice stored and will 
erect the other necessary buildings imme- 
diately. The factory will be equipped with 
the best improved utensils for butter waking, 
and will be run on the co-operative plan. 
Hay plenty and not high. No call for potatoes. 
——The cow market is the most active of any, 
prices ranging from $25 to 30. Horses a drug. 


Sv Lawrence 





Syracuse, Onondaga Co 0, Feb 25—Sheep 
husbandry was the subject discussed at the re- 
cent meeting of the Onondaga Co farmers’ club. 
Owing to the rapid increase of flocks all over 
the world, the future of wool growing is not 
encouraging, but for the production of mutton 
there is a very encouraging outlook. More 
pounds of meat are made from a given amount 
of feed from sheep than from other animals, 
it is more in demand and brings a higher price. 


South Edmeston, Otsego Co 0, Feb 23—Sey- 
eral of our farmers have not disposed of their 
hops. E. A. Sage is building a large addi- 
tion to his cheese factory.——F armers are. buy- 
ing heavily of commercial fertilizers. A large 
number of logs are being hauled to Walling’s 
mill. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co Oo, Feb 23—Some im- 
provements in progress on the canal in Stiil- 
water. During the blizzard frost entered many 
cellars and damaged a large percentage of o- 
tatoes. Woodlawn farm shipped quite a 
large consignment of dogs to the New York 
dogshow. Farmington & Miller are killing 
and wholesaling beeves and calves. 

South Westerlo, Albany Co a, Feb 22—Stock 
and farm tools brought fair prices at the Botch- 
ford and Baker auction sale last Saturday. 
Horses sold at $40 to 81 and cows at $26.50 to 32 
per head.—Considerable changing around of 
tenants this spring. S. E. Mabey still has a 
few small lots of apples to put up.——Stock 
wintering well. 


Selkirk, Albany Co Oo, Feb 23—The farmers’ 


institute which was to have been held in the 
Reformed church did not materialize. Near- 
ly if not all the apples held by farmers have 
been sold to buyers who have barreled them 
ready for transportation as soon as the weather 
will permit. The poe paid varied from $2 to 
2.50 per bbl. The barrels were furnished and 
the packing done by purchaser. Every year 
adds tothe number of farmers who rent their 
farms and a great number of auction sales is 
the consequence. At auction horses have soid 
cheap, while Jerseys and grade cattle have 
brought from $30 to50 and some extra milkers 
as high as 60 per head. The legislature has 
been in session nearly two months, but the 
general laws thus far enacted will be of little 
practical benefit to the masses. The welfare 
of the farmer and agriculturist is being over- 
looked and their petitions ignored. 


A Poultry Association’s New Officers—At the 
annual meeting of the American Buff Leghorn 
club held during the show at Madison Square 
garden the following officers were elected: 
President, A. D. Arnold of Dillsburg, Pa; vice- 
president, Dr C. T. Wiant of Marion, O; secre- 
tary and treasurer, E. P. Shepherd of Croton 
Falls, N Y: executive committee, R. C. 
Buffington of Fall River, Mass, G. W. Ran- 
dolph of Palmyra, N Y, and M. M. Chew of 
Williamstown, N J; honorary vice-presidents, 
A. Armstrong, W. H. Van Master, J. E. Davis, 
L. D. Atwater, W.O. Moore, L. W. Jordan, A. 
E. Blunck, J. O. Frost, J. Heogy, N. L. Stock- 
ton, E. P. Dorris and F. E. Kimball. 




















LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Feb 25—Business with farmers very 
nearly at a standstill. Some potatoes and 
turnips were frozen during the cold and a 
great many were saved, only placing lamps 
and oil stoves in cellars. No sale for any 
oroduce at present except eggs. Farmers 
begin to talk about fertilizers and large quan- 
tities will be used here this spring. 








PENNSYLVANIA, 


Union City, ErieCo Db, Feb 23—Lumbermen 
etting their mills well stocked with logs., 
armers are hauling om and wood to market. 
The cold weather has been hard on poor peo- 





ple who were short of fuel and money.——Ap- 
ples scarce at any price. Many farmers com- 
plain that their potatoes are frozen. This is a 
good grazing country and we have some cream- 
eries and cheese factories and the farmers keep 
dairies. Some patronize the creameries, while 
others make their own butter. We also raise 
good corn and oats and many are turning their 
attention to potatoes. We raise good wheat 
but not much of it. Horses are cheap and cows 
bring a good price. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





Blandford—George M. Whitaker, editor of 
the New England Farmer, addressed a farm- 
ers’ institute held in agricultural hall Friday 
evening, Feb 15. His subject was milk and 
butter and a large audience was deeply inter- 
ested in what he hadtotell. He brought a 
Babcock tester.with him and tested the milk 
from 24+ cows which farmers brought for the 
purpose. The amount of butter fat which the 
milk contained was very large. 


Easthampton—The local farmers’ club has 
held some very interesting meetings this win- 
ter. “The next one occurs Friday, March 1, at 
the residence of Henry Hammond. Excite- 
ment over tuberculosis is subsiding as it is be- 
lieved the legislature will do the right thing. 
The creamery continues to flourish and the 
cost of making butter is less than 3c p lb.——J. 
B. Bosworth made a record as a potato grower 
last season. He took 1000 bu from 34 acres. 
He used commercial fertilizer liberally. 
The acreage of tobacco will be smaller than 
last year on account of the uncertainty of the 
market. 

Grafton—The Daniel Lincoln house in the 
southeast part of town, owned by Mrs Maggie 
Childs, was burned to the ground on the morn- 
ing of Feb 14. Part of the furniture was saved, 
but the clothing and most of the articles essen- 
tial to housekeeping were lost. The loss is 
partially covered by insurance. The farm- 
ers’ institute, which was indefinitely postpon- 
ed from Feb 8 on account of bad weather and 
impassable roads, has been announced to occur 
Friday, March 15. The same speakers are ex- 
pected, Prof Maynard on fruit culture in the 
morning and Mr Hunter of South Natick on 
poultry in the afternoon. S. E. Goddard at 
Farnumsville has made some additions to his 
stock and will introduce Holstein cattle. 
Running water has been put into the barn and 
other improvements made. 

Heath—Eggs 22c, corn meal $1.05 per 100 lbs, 
cottonseed 1.05. Hay scarce and good prices 
are asked. The creamery company’s Decem- 
ber butter netted patrons 23c. 

















Huntington—The winter has been more se- 
vere than usual, and farmers have sledded 
their wood and produce to market.——Many of 
the farmers have turned their attention to the 
dairy and market their milk and butter, find- 
ing this more profitable than raising crops. A 
few have provided themselves with separators, 
and thus save much labor in preparing their 
butter for market, besides obtaining more cream 
from the same quantity of milk. One of them 
recently claimed that in a year he had saved 
the price of the separator. 


North Marlboro—Many are investing in 
poultry. A number of farms will be for sale 
or rent this spring. The cold snap keeps the 
price of eggs up for a while. They are now 
worth 25 to28c. Hay in good demand. 


North Reading—Hay is not spending well 
this winter. Not much wood is being cut but 
about the usual number of logs. Teamsters 
are making good use of the excellent sledding. 
-——A number of carloads of apples have been 
shipped south from this town.—Tuberculosis 
has not made much headway here. There is 
talk that in the near future there will be elec- 
tric cars running from Reading to North Read- 
ing, 

Sutton—The supply of hay is getting short, 
but it is cheap in the local markets while milk 
brings a good price. Apples all cleaned out. 
Buyers now offering $2.50 per bbl. Potatoes 
65c, eggs 28 to 30c, butter 28c. 





Otis—The supply of grain’ gave out during 
the recent storm causing considerable incon- 
venience to teamsters and stage drivers. The 
cold occasioned considerable loss to a number 
who had unprotected poultry houses and the 
egg supply is considerably reduced. Prices 
continue firm.——V. W. Haskell is selling his 


Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels at $2 to 5 
each. SC Brown Leghorns bring 2 to 4 each. 





Quality governs the price. Potatoes con- 
tinue firm at 75c per bu, but hay which two 


months ago brought 15 can now be bought at 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


10 to 12.——The ladies of St Paul's Episcopal 
church met at Miss Haskell’s recently and or- 
ganized a parish guild, the object being to raise 
funds for the continuance of regular Sunday 
services. 

Petersham—Thie Worcester west agricultural 
society held an institute here Feb 15. Prof 
James B. Paige of the state agricultural 
college was the speaker and tuberculosis the 
subject. In the forenoon Dr Paige giuvea 
scientific synopsis of the disease, interesting 
and instructing his large and attentive audi- 
ence for an hour and a half. In the discussion 
in the afternoon he was questioned by inter- 
ested farmers on many points relating to the 
tuberculin test, methods of prevention and 


best methods for the ventilation and sanita- 
tion of barns. It was a profitable day for 
local dairymen. Dinner was served in 
grange hall.——W. H. Stone has become one of 


the best farmers and dairymen in this section. 
His stock is one of the best milking breeds, 
fed well and economically and he obtains the 
best pecuniary results in milk and cream. 
His butter brings the highest market price and 
never begs its customers. He milks 10 cows 
and has seven head of other cattle, including 
two pairs of oxen and steers, two heifers anda 
bull.——J. J. Dunn is another dairyman who 
deserves success in his business and gets it to 
a satisfactory degree. He also does a large 
poultry business which pays him well. 


Swansea—New milch cows scarce and high. 
Farmers lost vegetables stored in cellars 
by the late cold snap. Best loose hay $20, 
chickens l3c, fowls 8c, live weight, milk 35c 
per 10-qt can, butter 30c, eggs 24c. 


Springfield—Ketail prices 4re as follows: 
Fresh eggs 30@38c P dz, chickens lic P bh, 
turkeys lic, geese 16c, ducks l6c, pork roast 
10c, pork chop 12c. Potatoes 75c P bu, onions 
1 25, cabbage 3c P tb, red 10c, beets 25c ® pk, 
turnips 20c, spinach 30c, carrots 1 P bu, lettuce 
10c P bunch, celery 20c, Baldwin apples 40c P 
pk, cranberries 15c P qt, maple sugar 13c P bb. 
3aled hay 80c P 100 tbs, loose 18 # ton, baled 
straw 70c P 100 tbs, 14 P ton, corn 60c P bu, 
oats 45@48e, buckwheat 1, wheat 70c P bu, 125 
P 100 Ibs. Creamery butter 30c P Ib, dairy 25 
@28c, sage cheese 18c, plain 15c. 


South Hadley—At the last farmers’ club 
gathering which was held with Byron Smith 
over 100 were present. The Norwegian sys- 
tem of liquor selling was discussed in a pleas- 
ant and profitable way. A vote was passed in- 
structing Secretary Griswold to inform Repre- 
sentative Gaylord that it was the sentiment 
and desire of the South Hadley farmers’ club 
that the Norwegian system be given a trial in 
Massachusetts. 








Williamsburg—A few snow banks said to 
measure 50 ft in hight are to be seenin the 
northern part of this town. The blizzard of 
Feb 8 was severe and the breaking of the 
roads will probly cost the town $175.—Prac- 
tical farmers like Lemuel Graves, Freeman 
White and others prefer gluten and linseed 
meal to cottonseed meal for dairy cows. 
Farmers are undecided about what to plant. 
The outlook is not encouraging.——Three silos 
were built last year and the investment has 
proven very satisfactory to Jesse Wells, Wal- 
ter Pillinger and J. Shumway. Best hay in 
bale or loose delivered $18, potatoes T5c, re- 
tail, sawed wood 5 per cord, 4-ft wood 4, eggs 
25 to 28e, corn meal 1.15, bran 1.05to 1.10 and 
middlings 1.15 per ewt. 








Wilbraham—The Hampden agricultural so- 
ciety will hold an institute in the Congrega- 
tional chapel at this place Feb 27. Potatoes 
are to be talked about at the morning session, 
the discussion to include whatever there is to 
be said about varieties and methods of culti- 
vating, fertilizing and marketing. Inthe after- 
noon Hon George Cruikshanks of Fitchburg 
will speak of small fruits for family use, after 
which all present will have opportunity to dis- 
cuss this interesting tepic. W. H. Porter of 
Agawam is secretary. 


Legislative—Mr Sisson’s bill for a bounty of 
4c per gal on cider vinegar and permitting ci- 
der to be sold under the restrictions of all 
other intoxicating liquors will probably have 
a hearing soon and may result in more strin- 
gent legislation against adulterated vinegar. 


A Coming Fruit Growers’ Meeting—Arrange- 
ments have been made for holding a two days’ 
convention at Worcester on Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 20 and 21, for the discussion 
of topics of interest to fruit growers all over 
the state and to consider the feasibility of 
forming a permanent state fruit growers’ or- 
ganization. The “entlemen who have assum- 
ed the responsibiiity of calling this meeting 














are numbered among the prominent scientists 


and practical horticulturists of the state. The 
convention will organize temporarily and then 
proceed to carry out the program, Prof J. W. 
Clark of North Hadley having the first topic, 
The cultivation and care of orchards. George 
W. Cochrane of Boston will discuss the prepa- 
ration and packing of fruit for foreign markets 
and G. B. Andover of Fitchburg will talk on 
the cultivation of the grape. The second day 
insects and fungous diseases will be given at- 
tention by Prof S. T. Maynard of Amherst and 
Dr Jabez Fisher of Fitchburg will discuss the 
preservation of fruits by cold storage. In the 
afternoon the advantages and disadvantages 
of having a state fruit growers’ association 
will be discussed and if considered advisable 
an organization will be perfected. Al! inter- 
ested in the cultivation, preservation and mar- 
keting of fruits are asked to be present. 


Hampden Harvest Club held its sixth win- 
Cooley house, Spring- 
field, Feb 19, E. D. Allen of Agawam 
acting as host. D. R. De Witt of Aga- 
wam presided and two papers were presented, 
one by F. E. Clark of Wilbraham on the 
pleasures of farm life and the other by N. T. 
Smith of West Springfield on the nature and 
uses of water. Mr Clark held that farm life 
always has a bright side and that health and 
independence are usually attendant upon it. 
However it also has its drawbacks. Mr Smith’s 
was lengthy and full of practical suggestions 
and information. The good roads problem 
will be given attention at the next meeting two 
weeks hence. 


ter meeting at the 


CONNECTICUT. 








Bethlehem—During the first week of Febru- 
ary business was nearly at a standstill on ac- 
count of the severe, stormy weather. Roads 
are again passable and several have taken the 
opportunity to market potatoes, as the price 
has advanced a little, 70 to 75c being received 
at the stores in Waterbury. S. L. Blasser’s 
auction of personal property Feb 15 was well 
attended. His farm is now offered for sale. 
— Several fiocks of spring lambs are on hand. 
A.C. Lake feports one weighing 35 Ilbs.——J. 
W. Smith has bought the land known as Shel- 
ton farm of William Griswold. 

East Granby—Mr Frye of Pennsylvania re- 
cently bought several lots of tobacco in this 
town at 8 to 9c in the bundle.——A few have 
bought cottonseed meal and fertilizers, but 
many are hesitating in their plans for another 
year. Farmers expect to hire help at lower 
wages than in years past. 





Granby—Produce low and farmers feeling 
blue. Prospects for wages the coming sum- 
mer not so good as in the past. Meal selling 
at $1.15 per cwt, bran 20 per ton, cottonseed 
meal 20 to 21 and hay 14 to 15.——Considerable 
call for good Jersey cows at 30 to 45. S. F. 
Holcomb recently bought two very fine ones 
of Joseph Clark.——F. M. Colton has been in 
New Hampshire looking up the apple business. 
A.C. Greene has sold several horses late- 
ly. M.A. Gillett sold his farm to Allen How- 
ard, who will take possession April 1. 





Lisbon— Many farmers here will have to buy 
hay this spring, as there was a shortage last 
summer.——Many have had potatoes freeze in 
their cellars. Some built fires in their cellars 
and so saved fruit and vegetables.—— Eggs 25c, 
potatoes Tic, apples 50 to 80c, beef 55 to Ge, 
pork 6 to 6he. 


Lebanon—A carload of Russet apples 
shipped to Garton brothers of New London re- 
cently. The price paid was $2.15 per bbl.—— 
Sidney Locke will move on the farm owned by 
George E. Hewitt near Kick Hill and Winfield 
Armstrong will occupy the place vacated by 
Mr Locke. Jerry Stark intends to erect a 
large barn with basement in the spring.—— 
Some farmers lost potatoes by the recent cold 
snap. 

Middletown— Working cattle are scarce and 
good ones bring high figures. Little wood be- 
ing chopped this winter owing to very low 
prices and poor market. The Columbia quarry 
company has commenced extending its rail- 
road to the quarry.—Butter 30c, eggs 30c, po- 
tatoes Tic, good butter cows $75, good working 
cattle 150. Old cattle very cheap. 


Preston— Many cases of measles reported in 





was 











the vicinity. Eggs 28c and hens not laying 
well. Turkeys look well and thrifty. Pigs 


growing rapidly.——Blacksmiths are pushed 
with business, as the roads are icy. 
Ridgefield—R. W. Keeler has sold and put up 
two windmills of the 15-ft Dandy style, which 
are giving good satisfaction, furnishing power 
for running feed cutters, saws and grinding 














Not much movement in the cattle 
A. W. Northrop recently sold two year- 
Cows going at 25 to 50. 





mills. 
trade. 
lings for $15 each. 





Apples 2.50 per bbl, potatoes 75c, hay 17, eggs 
25c, butter 32c. 
Redding—Potatoes and apples were badly 


frozen during the blizzard. Hay has been 
selling at $12 to 14 in the barn.—Many farm- 
ers are cutting timber and selling it to the 
Georgetown manufacturing company, receiv- 
ing 16c per cu ft for it. It is believed that 
the hard times experienced in cities this win- 
ter will cause a@ move in real estate in the 
farm districts this spring. In this town 10 
years ago there were many farms unoccupied. 
Now there is scarcely a vacant house in town. 
Citizens are discussing the advisability of 
appointing a man in each school district to at- 
tend to the opening of roads after snows. 














Sharon—Considerable sickness, mostly grip 
and hard colds. Mrs George Goodwin, an 
old resident, is dead at the age of 67.——-Eggs 
25c, potatoes 75c. Apples not keeping well. 





Winchester—Eggs are getting more plentiful 
and have dropped to 24c. Milch cows doing 
well and more milk being produced than usual. 
Cottonseed meal is fed largely. Potatoes have 
not risen in price and many have part of the 
crop still for sale. 


Legislative—The officers of the state agricul- 
tural society feel confident that there will be a 
favorable report on the resolution appropriat- 
ing $6000 to be used in paying the debts of the 
society and the premiums that were awarded 
at the state fair last fall. This is the first time 
since the organization of the society in 1853 
that an appropriation has been asked for to 
make up a deficiency. The state has made up 
thousands of dollars that have been lost or 
misused by the school fund and it would be a 
singular policy should the legislature decline 
to put the agricultural society on its feet 
again. Besides, the society’s deficiency was 
not caused by mismanagement. President 
James A. Bill and Secretary W. F. Andros 
were both in Hartford recently looking after 
the interests of the society. The resolution 
appropriating 25,000 annually for the current 
two years for the maintenance of the agri- 
cultural college was recently heard by * the 
committee on agriculture. Ex-Congressman 
William E. Simonds, Prof Koons of the col- 
lege, Henry C. Miles of Milford and Ex-Rep- 
representative J. H. Hale of Glastonbury sup- 
ported the measure. The annual appropria- 
tion made for the purpose by the legislature in 
1893 was 20,000. But the act provided that any 
amount that might be realized from the United 
States grants should be deducted from the ap- 
propriation from the state treasury. This 
limited the actual appropriation for each year 
to 20,000. The college is now in need of an ad- 
ditional 5000 a year to carry on its work. 








MARYLAND. 

Baltimore Co )—The Maryland poultry and 
* pigeon association held its annual exhibition 
in the Harris academy of music, Baltimore, 
Feb 28 to March 5. W. T. Levering is presi- 
dent and L. G. Dorsey secretary. This is one 
of the leading poultry and pigeon associations 
of the south. The exhibit was one of unusual 
excellence. Mrs Robert Garrett, member of 
the executive committee, made a fine exhibit 
of poultry. . 


Washington Co bH—The prospects for an 
abundant crop of fruit are excellent. S. B. 
Loose has recently purchased a farm near 
Edgemont, which is to be mainly devoted to 
growing peaches. This is proving a very pro- 
fitable branch of farming as Washington 
peaches are in great demand, being first-class 
in size, beauty and flavor. 

Harford Co (0—The severe cold weather in 
the early part of the month has resulted in the 
destruction of whole coveys of partridges and 
in many cases rabbits were found paralyzed 
with cold. Some have made a regular practice 
of brushing away the snow or tramping it 
down so as to feed the birds grain sweepings, 
bread crumbs, etc, and a great many have been 
saved in this way. The county agricultural 
society is in a flourishing condition. A. M. 
Fulford is president, George W. Jones vice- 
president and J. M. Street secretary. 





OHIO. 





Zanesville, Muskingum Co agricultural so- 
ciety has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, S. A. Baldwin; vice-president, W. C. 
Brookover; secretary, J. D. Mercer; treasurer, 
James E. Tanner. The annual fair will be 
held Sept 10 to 13 with superintendents of de- 
partments as follows: Speed, S. A. Baldwin; 
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horses and cows, C. A. Merriam; sheep, T. J. 
Roberts; swine, Robert McIntire; poultry, T. 
D. Adams; machinery, J. P. Bryant and W. 
W. Miller; horticulture, B. N. Jones. 

Uniopolis, Anglaise Co O—More cold weath- 
er this winter than for many years.—The 
farmers’ institute held here during the fore 
part of Feb was a success notwithstanding the 
extreme cold.—Times dull with farmers with 
little prospect of improvement. 


Another Fair Circuit Arranges Dates—The 
Miami and Mad river valley fair circuit has 
elected the following officers: President, C. H. 
Ganson of Urbana; vice-president, W. 1. Tenny 
of Troy; secretary, J. W. Crowl of Urbana; 
treasurer, L. B. Sprague of South Charleston; 
executive committee, E. G. Coftin of Spring- 


field, R. R. Grieve of Xenia and B. M. Allen 
of Bellefontaine. The dates for fairs were 
fixed as follows: Mechanicsburg, Aug 6-9; 


Xenia, Aug 13-16; Champaign Co, Aug 20-23; 
Clark Co, Aug 27-30; London, Sept 10-13; 
Union Co, Sept 17-20; Miami Co, Sept 23-27; 
Logan Co, Oct 1-4; Richwood, Oct 8-11. 

Ankenytown, Knox Co o—The winter has 
been unusually severe, and fully 25 per cent of 
the potatoes in cellars were frozen. If this 
condition proves general throughout the state 
it will no doubt affect the market. 


Caledonia, Marion Co o—The winter has 
been favorable to growing wheat. Stock do- 
ing well, but feed will be pretty well used up 
by spring. Less old wheat in farmers’ hands 
than a year ago, as much of the last crop was 
fed to stock. About the usual number of hogs 
being marketed. 

Athens, Athens Co o —The farmers’ institute 
here had as lecturers John Gould of Aurora 
and Alva Agee of Cheshire. Officers elected 
are: President, C. K. Campbell; vice-presi- 
dent, H. H. Wickham; secretary, J. W. Hig- 
gins; executive committee, J. E. Boyles, C. 
W. Hain and W. P. Holsington. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Old Fields, Hardy Co 0—Stock has wintered 
well, quite a lot of cattle having been fed in 
this valley. A bunch of 1600-lb steers was re- 
cently shipped from here and there are others 
ready to go. They are now worth $4.25 to 4.50 
per cwt. Corn 40c, wheat 65 to 70c and oats 
37c¢ per bu. More land on the market than 
there is ademand for. Some farms changing 
hands at about two-thirds of their value 10 
years ago. The soil is deep and the grazing 
lands are equal to any in Kentucky, thus mak- 
ing this region an ideal one for stock raising. 








The Tuberculosis Fad promises to rival the 
pleuro-pneumonia raid of 1888 unless the press 
and cattle owners call a halt. Westchester 
county was at that time subject to an oppres- 
sive quarantine, and overrun with inspectors 
who knew nothing of the disease, but did 
know enough to put tagsin the ears of thou- 
sands of cattle and draw their pay. Farmers 
were forbidden to drive their cattle along the 
highway, even from one part of the farm to 
another, but afew favored ones managed to 
increase their herds with old broken-down 
cows and then, after introducing a seed cow 
among them, the whole herd was condemned 
and appraised at a good round price, most of 
the beef going to New York for food. One 
farmer drove the inspectors from his premises 
by force of arms, was arrested, tried and 
acquitted, the learned judge saying that they 
unless could 


were trespassers they prove 
his cattle were diseased. After a long 
time the farmers held a neeting at 
Mt Kisco. Prof Law was present and 
spoke at length of the good work they 
were doing and the necessity for extreme 


measures and remarked, incidentally, that he 
stamped out pleuro-pneumonia in Chicago in 
six months. <A bright farmer ‘’asked him why 
it was necessary to continue the quarantine in 
a rural county a year, but got no answer. 
Proper resoliitions were passed by the meet- 
ing; the inspectors were discharged soon after 
and no cases of the disease have been 
here since.—[X., Mt Kisco. 





Holstein-Friesian Breeders to Meet—Notices 
are out announcing the 10th annual meeting of 
the Holstein-Friesian association of America 
which is to occur at the Park Avenue hotel, 
New York city, March 20. The election of 
officers and the transaction of other important 
business will come before the meeting. A 
number of amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws will be offered and considered. 
A statement of the proposed changes may be 
had by addressing Secretary F. L. Hougiton 
of Brattleboro, Vt. 


known * 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


NEW YORK. 

At the regular meeting of Stockholm Depot (St 
Lawrence) grange, Nu 538, Feb 16,some 35 mem- 
bers braved the storm. One brother received the 
third and fourth degrees aid H. Ballou and wife 
were initiated, also receiving the second de- 
gree. The interest in the grange is  un- 
flagging, especially in the educational and social 


sides. Atthe last previous meeting Sister H. K. 
Davis, an elderly lady and a charter member, 
read a history of the pgranyve and Brother R. T. 


Wheelock read an essay on Competition in dairy- 
ing and some of the ways to meet it. Grangers in 
St Lawrence Co are gratified at the election of 
Brother O. H. Hale as master of the state grange 
and those who know him best believe that the 
—— grange has honored itself in thus honoring 
illh. 


Madison (Madison) grange, No 716, held its last 
regular session Tuesday evening, Feb 19, when 
one candidate was initiated in the third and 
fourth degrees. After the regular work the sub- 
ject of movingto a commodious new hall just 
erected in Madison came up, and it was decided 
after some discussion to make the change the 
first week in March. When the lecturer took 
charge of the meeting nearly every member an- 
swered to his or her name when called upon to 
state Why 1 joined the grange and what benefit I 
have derived from it. A report of the proceed- 
ings of the state grange was read by Sister Anna 
Rice. At the close of the meeting refreshments 
were served by the ladies. A sleighload of peo- 
ple from Knoxboro grange were present and add- 
ed to the pleasure of the occasion. 


A farmers’ alliance has lately been organized 
at Mecklenburg (Schuyler) with John Ellis presi- 
dent and D. W. Becker secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

The regular meeting of Montgomery Co Pomona 
grange, No 8, will be held March 7, with Saratoga 
grange at Saratoga postoffice building. An open 
meeting will be held in the evening. 


Schuylkill Co Pomona grange will hold its reg- 
ular meeting with Ashton grange March 7 and 8 
Practical farm topics will be discussed by prac- 
tical farmers and the meeting will be one of in- 
terest to all. 


Scandia grange, No 1042, will entertain Warren 
Co Pomona grange on March 7 and 8 The meet- 
ing will be called to order at 1.30 p m. Some of 
the topics to be discussed are: To what extent is 
it profitable for the dairy farmer to grow pork? 
Shall we raise or buy our dairy cows? To what 
extent should the use of tobacco be prohibited in 
our public schools? What is the most profitable 
branch of husbandry for Warren Co farmers to 
follow? What is the best fodder crop for dairy 
farmers to raise? The fifth degree will be con- 
ferred on evening of the 7th. 

Armstrong Co Pomona grange will be at Kittan- 
ning Friday, March 8, at 1 p m for installation of 
officers and conferring of the fifth degree. 

The next regular session of Erie Co Pomona, No 
4, will be held with Mill Village grange, No 113, 
March 13 and 14. 


Bedford Co Pomona grange meeting will be 
held in the hall of Ostenburg grange, No 737, on 
Thursday, March 7, opening at 1.30 o’clock. 

The Pomona grange of Lucerne Co will meet 
March 9 at Dallas in the hall of Center Hill 
grange. An interesting program is arranged for 
the occasion. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD, 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Su'scribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, . 
New York. 


52 Lafayette Place, 








rmRY THE WILLIAMS. The great Canadian market straw- 

berry. Large, firm, good color, good grower, rfect blossom; 
enormously productive, wong plants by mail, 12 fifty cents; 50 
one dollar, references. WM. H. BUNTING, “Carleton Fruit 
Farm,” St. Catharines, Ontario. 








WOR SALE—Freeman potatoes, $1.00 per bushel. Boynton straw- 
I berry plants, $2.00 per thousand. C. H. SCHOONMAKER, 
Bethlehem Centre, Albany, N. Y. 





TALLEY View Poultry Farm, Belleville, Pa. 


Br.& Wild Tu 
keys & leading varicties of poultry. Prices low. ree. 


Cat. fi 





Wr Aare Early six weeks potatoes. Address with price and 
quantity, E. ¢. BROWN, Rochester, N. Y. 





TRAWBERRY, Raspberry and Blackberry plants, also berry 
boxes. FRANK YARKER, Charlotte, N. Y. 
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Beer [Made in January. 


January being one of the lightest brewing 
months in the year it is natural that the inter- 
nal revenue tax on fermented and malt liquors 
us compared with the 
is also a decrease from 
last year of more 
increase of nearly 25,000 
falling off 1s w holiy 
brewers’ Spec ial tax 
and wholesale dealers showing an 
increase over The corresponding 
months compare as follows: 


should show a decrease, 
previeus month. There 
the corresponding month 
than 865,000, but an 
over two years ago. 
in fermented liquors, the 
and retail 
year. 


The 


last 


January, 1894 18 5 
Fermented liquors, $1 ,842,196.02 $1,777.48:.20 
Brewers (special tax), 666.68 775.00 
Retail dealers in malt liquors, 3,027.05 3,047.60 
Wholesale dealers, 2,134.60 3,502.45 

Total, #1,848,024.35 #1,784,806.75 


Reports from the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 


BLENHEIM (Schoharie), Feb 22-—During the past 
10 days Jolin Nager s sel to J. B. Kuiffin 33 bales 
for 9c and 6 for 8¢; J. H. Tator bought of Jim 


Kniskern 20, H. S. Patehen 15, Peter Keyser 17, 


Alonzo Wilson 41, Wash Kniskern 30 and D. H. 
Kling 23 bales for 9. J. M. Mattice sold 107 bales 
for 8c, A. V. Baldwin 27 for 844 ¢, Frank West 8 
for 8%c and 4 for 4c, E. D. Shaffer 20 for 8c, Sher- 
man Wilson 3 for 7e and 3 fur 3e, Charles Durm 6 
for 3%ec. There are a few good hops in town, but 
a much smaller quantity than last year at this 
time. 
NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 
PLEASANTON (Alameda), Cal, Feb9—The hop 


ards are dese “ted looking places now, owing to 

he heavy rainfall. Itis too wet to os, The 

houses are being thoroughly renovated and car- 
nters are at work on the new dry house, which 

3 located between and a little back of the two 
built last year. In order to remove the hops from 
the dry houses to the.coolers a track will be con- 
structed to the center of the space between the 
two cooling houses, where a turntable will be pro- 
vided, from whence the truck may be run into 
either building. The interior of the cooling 
houses is ceiled to prevent the hops from being 
prched by the leat. The cooling houses are di- 
vided into three apartments each, for various 


ades of hops. A track, about 10 ft from the 
oor, will run from end to end of each building 
to facilitate the handling of the hops. About 500 


es were shipped east last week. 
i 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


NEw YORK, Feb 26—Export business is only 
fair but large enough to consume all the hops of 
fine quality which come into the market. Home 
brewers are indifferent buyers and evince no de- 
sire to purchase anything which does not just 
exactly suit their views as to price and quality. 
The latest innovation in the market is the quot- 
ingjof such figures as 7%, 7% and Tic. These 
small fractions are about the only thing left for 
the dealer to excite any interest whatever, and so 
far have only succeeded in arousing a little idle 
curiosity. Hops in the interior are moving a lit- 
tle more freely, having recovered from the effects 
of the blizzard and attendant blockade. Buying 
has been quite general, but the range of prices 
falls within moderate limits. English and Euro- 
pean markets continue firm, maintaining the 

rices previously quoted. On the Pacific coast 

he situation is unchanged. Growers in nearly 
all parts of the country are planning to reduce 
their acreage, or at least not increase the area un- 
der hops last year. This is the best remedy for 
over-production ,and consequent low prices, and 
our readers should see to it that they have their 
part in the good work. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


—- 20 Feb22 Feb2 

State N Vv crop "94 choice, 0@11 10@il 10@11 
“ med to prime, "G0 7@9 7@9 

« e eo “*@om, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
o “ 93 choice, 6@7 6a7 @7 
* “ « com to prime, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
“ “ old olds, 2@3 2@3 203 


Pacific 94 choice, il “i 


“ med to prime, 8@10 8@10 cs 
“ "93 choice, 6@7 6@7 
ba “ com to prime, 344@55¢ 33g(@5 46 
Bavarian, new, 22@26 2@ 26 ee 
Bohemian “ ” 23@28 23@28 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21 19@21 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 


as follows: 





Past Cor week Since Same time 
week last y’r Sep ’94 last .’r 
Doméstic receijis, 1,994 1,232 126,650 109,1'0 
Exports to Europe, 3,116 469 58,197 58,516" 
Imp’s fr’m Europe’ 117 31 5,933 1,205 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at va- 
rious points as especially reported to this journal 
from Feb 16 to Feb 23: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 
Cobleskill, John H. Tator, New York, 332 
Richmondville, J. H. Tator, “ 93 

Total, 425 
Previously reported, 8923 
Total season fron. Se pt 1, 9348 





Cold Sumani: for Fruit, vegetables, ete, is fast 
becoming more and more common. The trouble 


is that the great majority of fruit growers do not 


THE HOP CROP AND 








understand how to construct or operate cold stor- 
age houses and frequentiy do not get satisfactory 
results, yet the wants of ithe market require them 
to preserve fruits trom decay in order to sell to 
the best advantage. We have been asked for the 
latest anel best intormatian on tie subject. We 
cannot do better than torefer the inquirer to Mr 
Hiles’ able book on The lee Crop, price $1 post- 
paid trom this office. Aside from telling how to 
harvest, store, ship and use ice, it gives complete 
illustrated directions for the construction of a 
wide variety of coldl siorage houses, retarding cel- 
lars, Storage ceijlars, packing houses, ete. It also 
demonstrates the principles involved in cold stor- 
age, the proper temperature tO observe for ciffer- 
ent articles, how to obtain this temperature, ete, 
ete. It also contains an admirable chapter on ar- 
tificiai :efrigeration and is worth many times its 
cost to every ome interested in any phase of the 
subject. 


asks: 
Would 
moist- 


Lump Salt for Weighting Silos.—L. C. B. 
Is there a desirability in such use of salt? 
not sufficient salt be dissolved by heat and 
ure from the silo to preserve its contents more 
effectually than by common methods in use? 

Salt added to the products of the silo is not need- 
ed or desired, The quantity of salt dissolved by 
moisture would vary wii tely in different condi- 
Wome. We see nothing in this idea. 












The Old Reliable ble Halladay 
Standard, Halladay Geared, 


GEM STEEL 


and U. S. Solid Wheel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 

Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 

Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 


U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO. py 


115 Water St., Batavia, III. 








Shaniae and Harrowing ean be done 4 Sas opera- 


tion with CLARK’s CUTAWA 


REVO: VINC PLOW. 


It produces a Perfect Seed Bed. Send for Special 
Circular. Agents wanted in every county. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 
Eigganum, Conn. New York Office, 18 Cliff Street. 


A TIT mr wy 
Cc A PR D Series 1896. 50 2 Semple St Stytee 
AND LIST OF 400 PREMI CLES 
HAVERFIELDPUB CO,CADIZ-OLIO 











MARKET 


THE HUMANE BIT 





Treat the Family Pet to one. -" 
ROBERT BONNER Says: 


“I am using your bits at my farm, and it affords me great pleasure 
to say that I never used any bit that works so satisfactorily on all 
kinds of horses. It has only to become known in order to come into 
general use.’ 

Price Reduced to $1.00, Post-paid. 

They wil! control the most vicious horse without punishment. 
Every Bit Tested and Warranted: All nickel. Forged. 
strongest bit made. Promotes speed, gives confidence. Sure cure 
for pullers, check fighters and tongue lollers. 

Stop using the cruel over-draw bit and check your horse 
the chin. 

Highest testimonials from Budd Doble, Ed Bither, Frank Starr, 
H. D. McKinney, and one thousand great ee Beware of 
infringements. Don’t miss this chanee. Add 


HUMANE BIT CO., 375 Market "St, Newark, N. J 


from 





Cold Plate. 


CUT THIS OUTand 
send it to us with 
your name and ad- 
dress and we will 
send you this beauti- 
ful gold finished 
watch by express for 
examination. Youex- 
amine it at the ex. 
press offce, aud if 
you think it a bar. 
gain pay our sample 
price $2.75, and it fs 
yours, It is magol- 
ficentlyengraved and 
equal jn appearance 
to a genuine Solid 
Gold watch. A guar. 
antee for 5 yearsand 
beantiful gold plate 
chain and charm sent 
FREE with every 
watch, write to-day, 
this may not appear 
egein; mention whether you want gents’ orladies’ size. Address 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn Street. Chicago, Ill. 


EGGS CHEAP. fis: 
LEADING VARIETIES 
and best ~~~ t of pure bred fowls. I will mail you a fine 36-page 


Calendar for the year of 1895, got “te in the best 
information, just what every Oki Pk for 
~ in stamps. Address, B. H. GREIDER, FLO 








ERKSHIEE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red and Poland Ching 
Jersey, Guernsey and 
Thoroughbred 


Pigs. 

Holstein Catile. 

Bheep. Fancy ‘Bogs ai Hunting 
a 


and House Pony - 
ville, Ch 








yg 4 book 40 es, 16 varieties. Eg 
EE « for 13. DAVIS BROS., Box 
wR, N. J. 




















Supplied in carload lois in 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct 
from Canadian storehouses, 
Also in smaller quantities 


UNLEACHED 


General Eastern Agents for 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Bone Fertilizers. 

















CANADA 
ASHES 


Our Ashes are gathered and 
shipped under personal su- 
pervision. Guaranteed 
quality and weight. 


HARDWOOD 
Write for free pamphlet, 
sam ple and price. 
MUNROE, LALOR & CO., 
62 Hn Block, Oswego.N. , 3 N.Y. | 























. LOW-DOWN’ ”* WAGONS 
MIL K M EN 


Do not churn the milk 
The most comfortable. at- 
tractive and satisfactory wagon made. Particulars upon request. 


PARSONS “LOW-DOWN” WAGON CO., Earlville, N. 


afford absolute protection from storms. 
Cans can be easily lifted in and out. 



















QUIN ANTE 


We manufacture the celebrated Aspinwall Potato Planter, Aspinwall Potato Cutter, 


Aspinwall Paris Green Sprinkler, etc. 


Every machine warranted. 


These machines 


greatly reduce the cost of raising potatoes. Sepd for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., 








60 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich. 




















THE TOBACCO CROP AND 


Reduce the Acreage of Wrapper Leaf. 


Just how to curtail domestic leaf production 
in all tobacco 
legislative enactments 


has often been 
districts. In some states, 
have been tried to reduce the acreage planted, 
but such laws would be foolhardy to-day. Mutual 
agreement among prowers to reduce the acreage 
is seriously urged by some and one enthusiastic 
New York grower advises the tobacco growers’ 
associations of New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania ana other wrapper producing sections to 
canvass each town and “ask every grower to sign 
a pledge to reduce his acreage one-half, requiring 
a forfeit should the pledge be broken.’ The 
grower had a fine appreciation of human nature 
in including the clause “‘pay a forfeit if the pledge 
be broken.” The reduction of acreage plan 
was once tried in Kentucky and_ growers 
agitated the plan to such an extent that each one 
believed in it but forthwith proceeded to set just 
a few more acres than usual. The result was the 
largest crop ever raised in Kentucky and the 
worst glut and lowest prices ever known, ruining 
many and wiping out the profits of years. Re- 
quest to reduce the acreage was unnecessary the 
next year. Had the growers stood by their agree- 
ment (there being no foreign tobacco to compete 
with Kentucky leaf and fill the void) the reduced 
acreage would have resulted in higher prices and 
the market would have been in the best of condi- 
tion for receiving the crop of the next year. 


a serious question 


There will be a decrease in the New England 
acreage this year, not because growers have 
agreed to plant less, but because so many are 


forced to plant Jess. That decrease, be it large or 
small, will have very little effect on prices, be- 
eause the foreign supply of wrappers can be 
drawn upon to any extent needed to fill the de- 
ficiency. This question of overproduction al- 
ways has and always will settle itself by the 
law of supply and demand. It can be 
settled in no other way. Men will not, because 
they can not, go on producing tobacco or any- 
thing else at a loss forever. When forced to, they 
will stop and not before and were there no foreign 
element to enter into the case and prices rise as a 
result of that decrease, there would then be an in- 
crease of productand all the theorizing in the 
world would not stopit. It is therefore folly to 
talk of a reduction of acreage by mutual agree- 
ment. 

I question the advisability of voluntarily sur- 
rendering all of our home market to foreign wrap- 
er leaf. We have fought the foreign invasion 
or 14 years and have just fairly beaten the Suma- 
tra gang in the halls of congress. Shall we now 
surrender and give up our entire home market? 
I think not and when the consumer learns that 
manufacturers told the truth when they said, “We 
have reduced the quality and cost of the fillers 
because of the high price of the Sumatra wrap- 


per,” that it is only a cover for fraud _ in- 
side, that he is paying for looks instead of 
quality in the Sumatra wrapped cigar and that 


the domestic wrapped cigar is better, not only be- 
cause the manufacturer can use a better filler be- 
cause of the smaller cost of the domestic wrapper, 
but because he has to make areally good and 
honest cigar in order to sell the goods, the tide of 
popular favor for the foreigner will turn. The re- 
duction question each must settle for himself ac- 
cording to his own circumstances. I would not 
advise any man to run in debt for fertilizers or 
anything else on the chance of raising a profitable 
crop of tobacco. It is anything but a sound busi- 
ness policy to do so with the odds four to one 
against him.—[{H. 8. Frye, President New England 
Tobacco Growers’ Association. 

EE 

NEW YORK. 

BENTON’S CORNERS (Yates)—Assorting and pre- 
paring the ’% crop absorbs the attention of grow- 
ers. The crop is a sound one, no grasshopper 
holes, no wind whipped, hail cut nor frosted 
goods, but a nice, clean, straight lot of splendid 
goods that ought to please the most particular 
buyers. The buyers who want some fine goods 
will do well to hustle around a little and see what 
we have before it is all gone. 

MERIDIAN (Cayuga)-—-Several parties are buy- 
ing in the bundle at7to 8c. The ’94 Onondaga 
Havana seed is assorting out of unusual quality 
and prices are expected to advance to 10 or 12c. 

IRA CENTER (Cayuga)—Harry Sheldon soldila 
94 at 5c in bundle to D. Tabor. Eugene Hickok 3 
a ’94 at 9c, Patrick Horrigan 2a’94 at 8%4c, Daniel 
Horrigan 5 a’ at 8%c, the three sales to Gans 
Brothers. Jacob DeForest 15 es ’93 at 2 and 4c, and 
Jasper Stock well 32 es ’93 at 3c to Sleight & Tabor. 

LYSANDER (Onondaga)—William Winchell sold 
at 8c in the bundle, A. Baird at 8c assorted, C. 
Cole at 8\4c, L. Pooler at 9c, Bs Smith at 8%e, J. 
Anthony at 84c, E. Winchell at 84%4c, O. Brown at 
9c, Kelly & Van Lien at 9c, E. Summerville at 9¢ 
and many others at a range of 8 to 9c and in some 
instances at 10c. Gans and Rosenthal of New 
York city were the buyers. Henry Gries sold 30 
cs 92 to Meyer of Cincinnati for 12c round. Mr 
Mehan of Cato bought several crops at 8, 8% 
and 9c. 

BELGIUM (Onondaga)—An occasional buyer rides 
by but no sales are made. Growers have about 
finished assorting ’94 leaf which shows up well in 
color and texture. 

NORTH SYRACUSE (Onondaga)—Most growers 
have finished assorting. The general verdict is 
that the crop is of the best quality that has been 
grown for years. Prices are so low and sales so 
scarce that less tobacco than ever will be grown 
this year. Most growers have come to the con- 

[To Page 236.] 
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Very 
fortunate 
for you 


verman 


carriages can now 


Carriage, , 


be purchased di- 
ba 











rect from the mak- 
If you know 
one of our agents, 
buy of him; but if 


ers. 


not, write for our 
$95. 
Road-wagon, $35. 
Phaeton, $87.50. 
Buggy, $55. 


exceedingly hand- 
some catalogue — 








sent free. 





Guarantee. 

If Overman goods are not exactly as we represent, send 
them back and we will pay freight BOTH WAYS, and return 
your money. If there is any risk it is ours — but there is no 
tisk, for every vehicle is better than we promise, 


OVERMAN CARRIAGE CO., Cincinnati, O. 








Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue Fate 
particulars and prices. rite 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., Richmond, Ind. 





YOUR 


“DISTEMPERINE” 


Prevents Distemper. All kennel owners are using it. 
To be used occasionally and whenever dogs have lost their 
appetite and are troubled with Worms or Intestinal Dis- 
orders. By mail, 50c and @1 per box mpoa receipe of price. 
Wholesale price upon application. THE THOMPSO? 

LABORATORY ,| Washington, D.C. P. 0. Box 553. 











You Will Not Be Afraid 


To drink the 


Milk and eat the 


that are given 


Butter from Cows 


Dole’s Horse and Cattle Invigorator. 





IT PREVENTS 


Tuberculosis 


In cows, keeps them vigorous, and 


you are sure of 


HEALTHY MILK AND BUTTER, 
Use it five weeks and you will 
Never Be Without It. 
WORMS, cee eee elas 


the worms out of a horse and at the same e im- 
Prove the condition of the animal. 


Dole’s Horse and Cattle Invigorator 





IT IS CHEAPER THAN GRAIN. 


5-Pound Box, $1. 6 Boxes, $5. 


WE WARRANT 


Every box just as represented or money 
will be refunded. 





Order of your Grain Dealer or!Grocer; if they 
have not got it, write to us. 


The Dole Veterinary Medical Co., 


503 JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


One Live Agent wanted in every city 
and town. Secure your territory. 


TESTIMONIALS AND CIRCULARS FREE. 


Prevention better than cure. Use 
COLI - Dole’s Horse and Cattle Invigorator, 
with colic. 





aud your horse will not be troubled 





3 of 10,000. 


IPSWICH, Mass., April 5, 1894. 
W. H. Dole: 

Dear Sir—I have used your Horse and Cat- 
tle Invigorator for my cows with perfect satis- 
faction. They have gained in flesh and milk. 
It does all you claim for it, and I highly 
recommend it to all who have the care of cattle 
and horses. FRANK SMITH. 


HAMILTON, April 9, 1894. 
Mr. Dole: 

Dear Sir—The Horse and Cattle Invigorator 
which I bought of Mr. Andrews seems to work 
very well. I think it all you claim it to be, 
either for horses or cattle. 

JOHN H. WHIPPLE. 


GLOUCESTER, Mass., April 10, 1894. 
W.H. Dole: 

Dear Sir—I have used your Horse and Cat- 
tle Invigorator with perfect satisfaction. It 
does all you claim for it. I have no hesitation 
in recommending it to all owners of horses and 
cattle. Respectfully yours, 

FRANCIS M. CLARK, 
7 Middle St., Gloucester. 
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[From Page 235.] 
clusion that to raise less and take better care of it 
will be more profitable. This seems to be the 
only way to resurrect prices and renew our once 
prosperous industry. It seems certain that if the 
amount of cultivation, care and fertilizer that 
has been expended in the past were to be put up- 
on one-half of the acreage, care being taken to 
select the soil best adapted to the fine texture 
and color of the leaf, just as much would be 
realized for the season’s work, and the other half 
of the ground could be used for other crops. 
Charles Snyder and Mr Stone have been riding 
the fore pi irt of the week, making some purchases, 
but the prices have not been ascertained. 
At New York City. 

Something of a movement was occasioned last 
week by manufacturers and jobbers buying sev- 
eral good sized packings of ’92 and ’93 Wis and Pa 
Hay seed B's. Old Big Flats leaf is becoming ac- 
tive for binder goods. Pa broad leaf is coming in 
demand and Connecticut wrapper grades hold 
their own firmly. Among the reported sales of 
last week were: 100 cs 92 Ct Hav wrappers at 35 
@ 38c, 90 cs 92 Ct Hav at pt, 50 cs 93 Ct Hav at 10c, 
75 es 93 Ct Hav at pt, 50cs 91 Ct broad leaf at 25 

@28e, 100 cs 93 N Y (for export) at 8c, 125 cs 92 NY 
Gnondaga at 13@l4c, 50 es “9 L ittle Dutch at 12c, 
150 cs ’92 Pa Hav wrappers at 23c, 450 es ’93 Pa Hav 
B’s at 11@12c, 100 cs ’92 Pa Hav B’s at 12c, 200 cs "91 
Wis at 9@i0c, 100 cs °92 Wis at 10%e, 100 cs 92 Wis 
at 13@13%4e, 150 es 92 Wis at 154¢c. The fact that 
manufacturers are showing an unusually strong 
hand for all domestic binder and wrapper goods 
will be welcome news to the tobacco exchange. 
The first auction sale it seems was held just when 
manufacturers were in need of leaf, which practi- 

cally insures the sale of offerings and attheir 
actual market value. Trade in Havana was dull, 
although 750 bales were sold. Manufacturers have 
not been inclined to buy since January, so Suma- 
tra leaf continues to remain--in bond. 

Selling by Sample at Auction. = 

Erroneous ideas prevail among growers as to 
the methods of selling tobacco at auction. No re- 
sponsible house will sell leaf by sample at auc- 
tion for private individuals, as there is no abso- 
lute guarantee the goods will be delivered when 
sold and no house will take the chance of being 
involved in the string of lawsuits that would fol- 
low. This involves the formation of a responsi- 
ble organization, the only means by which an 
_—— house can do business. The Connecticut 

Valley tobacco growers’ exchange is not at pres- 
ent a responsible organization, as it has no capi- 
tal stock paid in, therefore, to insure an auction 
sale of tobacco and the delivery of the goods it 
becomes necessary, for the present, that the to- 
bacco to be sold should be put under the control 
of the directors of the exchange. That is the sta- 
tus of the auction plan as it now exists. 
The exchange must become a stock com- 
eed with a _ capital _ in. On such a 

asis it can do business. It should lease a suita- 
ble warehouse in Hartford and as soon as its 
business demands, another at Springfield. To 
such warehouse in charge of a manager, appoint- 
ed by the board of directors, should be delivered 
the samples and the tobacco growers desire sould 
at auction or at private sale by the managers as 
the owners shall determine. Regular sale days or 
even auction sales at such warehouses might be- 
come advisable in the future. The above must be 
done to put the business on a sound basis for the 
sale and delivery of the leaf, whether at auction 
or at private saie. The grower then deals only 
with his own organization over which, by his 
a ee of electing the board of directors, he has 

ull control. The tobacco is delivered and sam- 
pled (if samples have not been previously drawn) 
at his nearest warehouse, takes a receipt and on 
which arrangements for loans may be made if 
needed. When the tobacco is sold, the manager 
remits the proceeds, commission and expenses 
deducted. In time, all sampling should be done 
at the warehouse under state inspection laws or 
under the seal of the ——— That opens 
the way for the grower who does not care to as- 
sort and pack his own leaf by hiring it done at 
the warehouse. 

Tobacco Notes. 

Some growers object to the auction system of 
selling leaf because of the 5% commission charg- 
ed for advertising, — ige, selling, ete. If the 
tobac co sells at 10c P Ib,5 % commission is only 

oc P tb, at l5e it is 4c and if sold at 20c the com- 
mission equals lc P tb. Inasmuch as dealers who 
buy at private sale plan to make net profits above 
all expenses of at least 1@5c P th, the saving by 
the auction system is at once apparent. 

If the growers of cigar leaf throughont this 
country should all agree to sell only at auction 
the system could be immediately established, for 
then the only way the buyers could make pur- 
chases would be at public sale. 

The cigar output of 1894 shows a falling off of 
150,000,000 over 1893. Last ng 4,172,499,027 cigars 
were made; in 1893, 4,330,208,383 ; 





PENNSYLVANIA—At Lancaster, buyers are few 
and far between; sales for last week aggregate 
238 cs. Country roads have been snowbound and 
riding practically ceased. Amongsales of the past 
fortnight reported are 50 a of seedleaf by about 
20 growers at every price between land 8c; one 
choice lot went at 20¢ and another ati5e. In Ha- 
vana seed, 22 all growers went at 1 to 18¢, the 
best bringing 12, 1214, 13, 14, 18 and 20c. Represent- 
ative Hershey of Laneaster Go QO has peed the 
legislature to appropriate $6000 to continue ex- 
perimental work in tobaceo growing. 

WEST VIRGINIA—At last week’s auction sales of 
heavy leaf at Cincinnati, G. W. Harles of Lincoln 
Co D sold his crop of 4 hhds at aw average of 
$10 65; J. W. McClure sold 2 hhds averaging $8. At 
the Globe warehouse, 13 hhds W Va leaf were 
oy at $285 to5,5at6 to 8,3 at 8 to 10 and 1 at 
2 io 
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and those soon to be- 
come 
should know that Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription robs 
childbirth of its tor- 
tures, terrors and 
dangers to both 
mother and child, by 
aiding nature in pre- 


par 


for parturition. 
Thereby “labor” 
and the period of 
confinement are 
greatly shortened. 





A SURGEON’S KNIFE 


gives you a feeling of horror and dread, 
here is no longer necessity for its use 
in many diseases formerly regarded as 
incurable without cutting. The 


Triumph of Conservative Surgery 
is well illustrated by the fact that 
RUPTURE or Breach is now radi- 
cally cured without the 
knife and without pain. Clumsy, chaf- 
ing trusses can be thrown away! They 
never cure but often induce inflamma- 
tion, strangulation and death 
TUMORS Ovarian, Fibroid (Uterine) 
and many others, are now 
removed without the perils of cutting 
operations. 
PILE TUMOR however large, 
9 Fistula-and 
other diseases of the lower bowel, are 
permanently cured without pain or re- 
sort to the knife. 
STON in the Bladder, no matter 
how large, is crushed, pul- 
verized, washed out and perfectly re- 
moved without cutting. 
STRICTURE of Urinary Feseage is 
also removed without 
cutting in hundreds of cases. For pam- 
phlet, references and all particulars, 
send ro cents (in stamps) to World’s Dis- 
ensary Medical Association, 663 M 
Btreet, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOTHERS 




















mothers, 


ing the system 


It also promotes the 


secretion of an abundance of nourishment 


for 


the child. 


Mrs. Dora A. Guturir, of Oakley, Overton Co., 


Ten 


n., writes: ‘“ When I began taking Dr. 


Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, I was not able to 
stand on my feet without suffering almost death. 

Now I do all my housework, washing, cooking, 
sewing and everything for my family of eight. I 


am 


stouter now than I have been in six years. 


Your ‘ Favorite Prescription’ is the best to take 
before confinement, or fat least it proved so with 


me, 


I never suffered so little with avy of my 


children as I did with my last.” 





A STIFF STAY 


and a straight pull pre 
vents his Hogship from 
nosing his way under the 
cyclone fence. No push 
together, no pull apart. 
Cyclone Woven Wire Fence 
Co., Holly, Mich. 











F 


free 6 full-sized Ss of 
ithe best tested flo wer seeds 
(fifty colors), carefully se- 


If you will send 5 one-cent 


stamps to pay for postage 
land packing and the names 
and addresses of two or 
— persons who plant 
flowers, we will send you 


lected and sure to grow, 
Coreopsis, Im»roved “Aster, 


Maguerite Carnation, Morn- 
ing Glory, Petunia and 
Phlox grandiflora, allchoice 











mixed 
Flower Seed and Plantt book. E. NAGEL & CO. 
Seedsmen and Florists, Minneapolis, Minn. 


colors. Also our 
















SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY ALMANAC 


a pages; over 70 illustrations in colors, 
remedies and recipes for all known 
, in poultry; also valuable hints on pouk 
try raising. Full information and prices on all 
leading varieties. Finest descriptive Poultry 
Book ever issued. Sent postpaid for l5cts.to am 
C. C. SHO. rt, Iii. 0.8. 















10 CROP AND MARKET 






Works on either iontiog™ ‘Timber or Stumps. Pulls 
an ordinary Grub in one arndahalfminutes. Makes a 
clean sweep of two acres ata sitting. A man, a boy 
and a horse can 0; erate it. No heavy chains or rods to 
handle. The cropon a few acres the first year will pay 
forthe machine. You can not longer afford to pay 
taxes on unproductive timber land. Clear it, raise a 
bountiful crop with less labor and recuperate your old 
worn outland by pasturing. It will only cost youa 
fa ag card to send foran illustrated Cata. ogue, giving 
price, terms and testimonials. Also full information 
concerning our I, X. L. Grubber, Iron Giant Grub 
and Stump Machine, Two Horse Hawkeye and other 
appliances for clearing timber land. Address 


MILNE MANUFACTURING CO., 607 Sth St., Monmouth, Ill, 


Sunnyside Shetland Pony Farm. For catalogue ad- 
dress Milne Bros. at above office and number. Breed. 
ers of Pure Shetland Ponies. 


You Dye inzsies 
30 minute 


Tonk’s French Dyes 
are different from 
others, Just the hin for hard times. Make the carpets, 
| capes and c we as bright and attractive as 
Anyone can ‘oO misses if you have Tonk’s, 
Try them and gee. Sout 40c. for 6 pkgs. or 10c, for one, any 
agente: OOo quick, Mention this paper, 

FRENCH “DYE COs. Vassar, Mich. 





























WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


direct to the con- 
— J wholesale prices, 
Ship anywhere for cumenige- 
tion beforesale Eve 
y warranted. 100 sty es o 
& arriages, styles 
mea) A, Carri 90 of 
a | Harness, Saddles .Fly Nets, 
tc, Send 4c. in staane. post- 
— on 112 page catalogue. 
Elkhart Carriage and 
Harness Mfg Co., Elkhart, Ind, 







W. B. Prarrt, Sec’y. 


ROOFING TO LAST 
Our Galvanized Shingles 


Rain 
Pe. Wi H L. and Rust 
Them Proof 
WITHOUT PAINTING. 


NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO,, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Cyclone ‘cs: Seeder 


sows timothy, clover and all 
other seeds  pegroctly even. @ 
acres a da Saves ¥% labor 4 
seed, 200,000 in use. Sent on 
trial. Special price and cir- 

free MPION 


culars 
SEEDER co. Urbana, ind. 


















FARMER. MILES’ SEVENTH 
NUAL CLASS 

Of E 08 Surgery and Ridgs- 

ling horse castration opens, 

— —=— April 3d. For terms and partic- 

ulars write him at Charleston, Illinois. 


= BENNETT STUMP PULLER—9 Sizes 
Horse and Hand Px 


























REID 


All the best new and old varieties. New Fruits a specialty. Send for complete des- 
criptive Catalogue. Telis you how to buy direct and save one-half. 


TIMBRELL Strawberry. ELDORADG Blackberry. 


surpass all others,” say E. 8. Carman, of Rural New Yorker, and H. E. Vande- 
man, 0-8. Dept. Writeatonce. REID’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Ohio. 





FRUIT TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, 
VINES, ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS. 
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TALKS WITH OUR LAWYER. 


Employment of Labor.—Engineer, Connecti- 
cut: As a yeneral ruie in states, if a 
man agrees to work for a certain time under a 
year and without good cause leaves before his 
time is up, he cannot collect pay for the time he 
has worked. In a few states itis held that he 
can collect what his services were worth less the 
damages caused by his leaving. I do not find that 
the question has been decided in Connecticut. 
Probably the general rule would be followed. 


most 


Cutting Down Shade Trees.—Southwick, Mas- 
sachusetts, Subscriber: In any town which has 
adopted Chap 242, of the Acts of 1867, no person 
can cut down an ornamental or shade tree in the 
highway without first giving 10 days’ notice to 
one of the selectmen or wood commissioner of his 
intention. The selectmen may retain the tree by 
paying the damage caused by its retention. A 
person cutting down atree in violation of these 
provisions is liable to a fine. 





Fence and Other Law Questions.—E. D., Indi- 
ana: The trustees had no right to throw down 
your fence. If they did it or ordered it done you 
can sue them. If the man did it on his own re- 
sponsibility you can sue only him. L. M.P., Llli- 
nois: My opinion is that the law is constitutional 
and valid. Whether all the steps necessary to its 
legal enactment were taken correctly in the legis- 
lature can best be ascertained at the capital of your 
state. ——F., Illinois: A division fence should be 
made hog-tight. 








Why Women Can’t Vote.—C. D., New York: 
There is nothing in the constitution of the United 
States which prevents women from voting. It is 
the laws which prevent it. Itisin the power of 
congress to pass laws permitting it. 


New York and New Jersey Law.—E. G., New 
York: While the mortgagors or their representa- 
tives could not have been made to pay interest on 
the defaulted interest, it having been once paid, 
it cannot be recovered.—cC. A., New York: I 
think wine madefrom elderberries grown on the 
place of the maker can be sold on the place, but 
not to be drunk on the premises.——F.D. C., New 
York: I do not believe the owners of the dock 
built under a grant from state can discriminate as 
to who may use it.—— William, New Jersey: The 
fact that you were a minor will not be agood de- 
fense against a fair price for a suit of clothes, you 
living away from home and buying your own 
things at the time. 





Catalogs Acknowledged.—Tie Storrs & Harri- 
son Co of Painesville, O, vegetable and flower 
seeds, bulbs, small fruits, roses, ete. George Ertel 
Co of Quincy, Ill. improved Ertel Victor incuba- 
tors and brooders. D. Hill, evergreens, Dundee, 
lll. D. M. Ferry & Coof Detroit, Mich, seed an- 
nual, garden and flower seeds, herbs, field and 
forest seeds. Acme pulverizing harrow, clod 
crusher and leveler, D. H. Nash of Millington, N 
J. Money in Fruit, Rogers Nursery Co of Moores- 
town, NJ. The Northrup, Braslan, Goodwin Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn, northern grown and tested 
seeds. Orange County Nurseries, T. J. Dwyer, Corn- 
wall, N Y, trees, plants, vines, shrubs, ete. Rare 
flowers from seed—how to grow them, by E. D. 
Darlington of Burpee’s Fordhook farm. Dollars, 
Fun and Comfort in fruit growing, G. H. & J. H. 
Hale of! South Glastonbury, Ct, trees, vines, small 
fruits, ete. Harris Rural Annual, Moreton farm 
vegetable and flower seeds, plants, etc, Joseph 
Harris Co of Moreton farm, N Y. Wholesale cata- 
log of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, 
ete, Phoenix Nursery Co of Bloomington, Dlinois. 
Supplementary catalog of Mount Hope nurseries, 
Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester,N Y. High grade 
seeds and guide for the farm and garden, T. W. 
Wood & Sons of Richmond,Va. Edward F. Dil- 
ble Seed Co of Honeoye Falls, N Y¥. Valley View 
pe farm, Belleville, Miffiin Co, Pa. Peter 

enderson & Co, 35 & 37 Cortlandt st, New York, 
manual of everything for the garden, beautifully 
illustrated, price 20c. 





I Enjoy Reading AmrERICcAN AGRICULTURIST 


very much indeed, and find many things in it 
that are useful and instructive.—[J. W. Alder- 
ton, Good Hope, D C. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SUFFERERS FROM 
should be constantlly 
Bronchial Troches.”’ 


COUGHS, SORE THROAT, etc., 
supplied with ‘Brown’s 





Buffalo people 


Two trains that specially suit 
Buffalo 


are the Empire State Express and the 
Special of the New York Central. 


The New York Central affords the fastest and 
most complete through train sérvice of any rail- 
road in the world. 





Frank Finch’s Gilt Edge Seeds are just what 
the name indicates, the highest Standard possible 
for any to attain. Mr. Finch has sold over 150,000 
of his famous tree tomato collections, (see his 
advertisetaent in another column) and his cus- 
tomers all agree on one point, and that is, that 
his seeds are like his word—can always be de- 
pended on. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 

New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New York. 


Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 
PAHNESTOCK, 


Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 
New York. 

KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 

St. Louis, 
SALEM, 

Salem, Mass. 
SHIPMAN 


c hicago. 
80 N, 
St. Louis and Chicago, 
ULSTER, 


” New York, 
UNION, bad 


SOME POINTS OF LAW 


the poorest, is worthless. 








[21j 


Don’t Buy 


barytes if you want White Lead, 


take what is said to be “just as good.” 


237 


Pure 


White Lead is the best paint — barytes is 
Barytes is often 
sold under the brand of White Lead, Pure 
White Lead, &c. 


brand (see list of genuine brands), Don’t 


Be careful about the 


Any shade of color is readily obtained by using the National 


Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. 


One pound of color tints 


a 25-pound keg of Pure White Lead. Send for color-card and pam- 


phlet —free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.,, 


1 Broadway, New York. 















5,000 LBS. IN 2 HOURS. 


In setting forth the merits of our 


the machine. 


a 
— 


United States Separator 


We will let the practical users themselves speak for 
Note the following: 
PRUPRIETORS OF 31 CREAMERIES. 


The U.S. No. 1B Separators are running to our entire satis- 


faction, and fulfill your guarantee. They are doing ve 
In ten tests of two machines, running together 4, 


work. 
per hour, hardly a trace of fat was discernible. 
Lime Springs, Ia., June 20, 1894. 


HARDLY A TRACE. 


close 
lbs. 


WM. BEARD & SONS. 


We have run over 5,000 lbs. of milk in two hours through the 


U. 8. No.1 B Separator and it does its work well. 


hardly a trace of fat in the skimmed milk. 
Whitney’s Point, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1894. 


CANNOT SPEAK TOC HIGHLY OF THE U.S. 
I cannot speak too highly of your U. S. No. 1 B Separator which I have been using the 


past season. 


It has a large capacity, is a clean skimmer and never gets ou 
Cortland, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1894. E 


t of re 
.c & 


We could find 


BARNES & WHITAKER. 


air. 


DGE. 


We are pleased to send an illustrated catalogue containing full description and testimonials. Ask for it. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


a 
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doing close 
tells all about it. 





Hitch A Horse To A Hoe. 


It’s the up-to-date way of cultivating ground. 
But be sure and hitch him to the 


“‘PLANET JR.’’ 


Light, strong and easily controlled by convenient levers. Has separate parts 
hoeing, furrowing, or ordinary cultivating. 


ALL 
STEEL 


Ss. L. ALLEN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HORSE HOE anpvcuttivator. 


Our free-for-all catalogue 


for 



















ALL GRAINS, 


50c.WHEAT win $1 


AS FEED, IF GROUND ON 


cientific Mills 


WHICH ALSO GRIND EAR CORN, AND 
SEND FOR CATALOGUB 


SOF DIFFERENT STYLES AND SIZES. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, 0. 











Variety 
of sizes 


Suitable * 
for ail 
work. 
















& (Mention this paper 


Is adapted to all soils and all work for which a 


a entire surface of the soil. The 


N. B.—I deliver free on board at distri 


S SENT ON TRIAL ‘2 responsible farmers, to be returned | 


DUANE H. NAS fr., MILLINCT 
Res Ce eee a a, Const, 


ters prevents tearing up rubbish, and reduces 

Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron, 

—I= and therefore practically indestructible. 

~~ =— CHEAPEST RIDING HARROW ON EARTH. 
= Selis for about the same as an ordinary drag—@S8 cud u 


AGENTS 
A ada ah 
. se 


PULVERIZING HARROW, 


CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELE 
Harrow is 


Flat crushing spurs pulverize lumps, level and smooth the ground, 
while at the same time curved coulters cultivate, lift and turn the 
3 backward slant of = 
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The New ‘‘Yankee’’ Bonds. 


The soundness of the national credit received 


a handsome demonstsation when the new 
bonds, dubbed the ‘*Yankees,’’ were placed on 
the market. The syndicate with which the 
president negotiated the loan got the bonds at 
$104.48, and the rate at which they were offer- 
ed to the public was $112.25. In New York the 
books were open 22 minutes, during which 
time subscriptions were made for ten times the 
amount of bonds offered. As high as $119 has 
been bid, and the syndicate cleared about five 
millions from the original sale. This proof of 
public confidence in the ability of the United 
States government to meet its every obligation 
is flattering, at the same time the enormous 
sacrifice whereby a syndicate made mil- 
lions which might have been made _ by 
the government leads some of the newspa- 
pers which are the most loyal to the administra- 
tion to criticise this course severely, and to say 
even that the bonds were thrown away. 
In discussing the loan in the senate, Senator 
Sherman of Ohio (republican) took occasion to 
express perfect confidence in the honorable in- 
tentions of the president and Secretary Car- 
lisle, while Senator Chandler of New Hamp- 
shire, on the other hand, called for an investi- 
gation. The object of the loan was to replen- 
ish the gold reserve, which had dropped from 
100 millions to 41 millions, by placing a pro- 
portion of the bonds abroad and thus fetching 
gold from England, but it remains to be seen 
whether this end will be accomplished. The 
president’s principal champion in congress has 
been Senator Vilas. One of the explanations 
offered for the administration’s private bar- 
gain with the syndicate is that a plot had 
been hatched in New York and London to raid 
the treasury’s gold and force the suspension of 
specie payments, and that the seeming near- 
ness of such a suspension threw the president 
and secretary into a panic. 


ee 

The Empire State.—The strike of the electri- 
cal workers of New York city seems at this 
writing likely to be followed by that of the 
men employed in the New York building 
trades, which would make the entire number 
of strikers 90,000..——The closing days of the 
dog show at the Madison Square garden, New 
York city, were marked by a disgraceful per- 
formance, the poisoning of eight valuable dogs 
belonging to Mr and Mrs F. Senn. Revenge- 
ful persons gave poisoned meat. Rewards are 
offered for their conviction. syrnes’ right 
hand man,” as Capt Slevin of the New 
York police force was called, died on Friday 
after an illness of a few hours. Another 
body, that of an Italian, has been found in the 
ruins of the Delavan house at Albany. 
The late Ward McAllister left $10,000 in per- 
sonal property, but no real estate. His wife 
owns some property.—The new St James 
Methodist Episcopal thurch at Cohoes was 
dedicated by Bishop Edward G. Andrews of 
New York. The people of Sing Sing want 
the name of their village changed to Wescora, 
the name of an Indian chief from whom Fred- 
erick Phillipse purchased the Phillipse manor, 
the chief living at the time on the property 
where Sing Sing is located. They want the 
name of the village and the prison disassoci- 
ated. 

The Hudson river palisades are to be pre- 
served in accordance with laws just enacted 
by the legislature of New Jersey. Gov Werts 
having signed three bills passed for this pur- 
pose. Similar legislation in behalf of the pal- 
isades situated in New York is expected of the 
legislature of the Empire state. 


Canal from Great Lakes to the Atlantic.—The 
senate bill authorizing a preliminary inquiry 
concerning deep waterways between the 
great lakes andthe Atlantic ocean has been 
reported tothe house. The measure offers a 
practical plan to enter upon awork of the 
The union of the great 














greatest importance. 





OUR STORY 


lakes with the seaboard by a deep waterway-— 
one that will carry ocean going vessels—las 
for years been the subject of discussion in 
conventions called for that purpose. Lis im- 
portance in cheapening the cost of transporta= 
tion between the interior of the country and 
the seaboard would beso far reaching as to 
affect favorably every portion of the country. 


South Dakota Law, or Divorce Made Easy.— 
The new divorce law of South Dakota practi- 
cally restores the old law in force three years 
ago. In effect the law requires three months’ 
residence in the state before an action can be 
begun and three months more before a decree 
can be granted. The weak pointin the old di- 
voree law was that in case the defendant could 
not be found a decree could be obtained by de- 
fault, but in such cases the courts held that 
the defense could reopen the case, which often 
resulted in embarrassing complications. The 
present law does away with the default fea- 
ture. 





Two Anti-Slavery Heroes.—Hon Frederick 
Douglass, the colored statesman who died sud- 
denly at his home near Washington, aged 78, 
was born a slave in Maryland and became the 
leader of his race. 
He made his way 
early in life to New 
Bedford, Mass, where 
he earned a living 
about the wharves, 
and married. In an 
anti-slavery speech in 
Nantucket he attract- 
ed the attention of the 
Massachusetts anti- 
slavery society, which 
sent him out as a 
lecturer. He address- 
ed audiences in Great 
Britain, as well as 
various parts of the 
: United States, and 
spent sometime across the water to escape ar- 
rest for his supposed implication in the 
John Brown raid of 1859. When the civil war 
began in 1861, he urged upon President Lincoln 
the employment of colored troops and the proc- 
lamation of emancipation. In 1863, when per- 
mission was given to employ such troops, he 
assisted in enlisting men to fill colored regi- 
ments, especially the 54th and 55th Massachu- 
setts. In 1871 he was appointed secretary to 
the commission to Santo Domingo, and on his 
return President Grant appointed him one of 
the territorial council of the District of Colum- 
bia. In 1872 he was elected presidential elect- 
or at large for the state of New York. In 1876 
he was appointed United States marshal for 
the District of Columbia, which office he re- 
tained until 1881, after which he became re- 
corder of deeds in the district, from which of- 
fice he was removed by President Cleveland in 
1886. 

Gen John L. Swift, who died last week at 
his home in Boston, aged 65, was the last of the 
great free soil orators. He was born at Fal- 
mouth, Mass, was a supporter of Wilson and 
Sumnerin the Massachusetts legislature in 1855 
and 1857. After long and honorable service in 
the war he became adjutant general of the state 
of Louisiana, resigning and returning north in 
1866. He was then appointed naval officer of 
the port of Boston and in 1867 was appointed 
deputy collector by Collector Russell. In 1869 
he resigned and engaged in business in New 
York city, and in 1874 was again appointed 
deputy collector under Collector Simmons and 
served in that capacity until 1885, when, during 
Collector Saltonstall’s regime, he resigned. 
When Collector Beard was appointed collector 
in 1890, Gen Swift was again called to fill his 
old position as deputy, remaining four years. 








Silver Senators Are Balked.—The Jones free 
silver bill is practically dead, its advocates be- 
ing unabie to force the senate to vote upon it. 
A resolution has been offered declaring it the 
sense of the senate not to consider a free coin- 
age law at this session of congress. 


Nicaragua Canal Hitch.—Opponents of the 
Nicaragua canal claim that without treaty vio- 
lation it would be impossible for the United 
States to construct the water-way along the 
lines of the bill which recently passed the 
senate. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty stipulates 
that neither the United States nor Great Brit- 
ain will ever obtain or maintain for itself 
exclusive control over the ship canal, and that 
neither will ever acquire for the citizens or sub- 
jects of the one any advantages in regard to 
commerce or navigation of the canal which 
shall not be offered on the same terms to the 
citizens or subjects of the other. The obvious 
intent of this treaty is to make the proposed 
canal an international waterway, under inter- 
national control. With that understanding of 


OF THE NEWS 








its intent United States representatives signed 


it and the senate ratified it. It has never been 
abrogated in terms by formal notice of one party 
tothe other. The United States government has 
several times asserted that Great Britain vio- 
lated the treaty, but that country has always 
disowned the acts. 





The New South.— A sensation was created at 
Raleigh, N C, by the adoption in the house ofa 
resolution introduced by a negro, that the gen- 
eral aSsembly adjourn in honor of Frederick 
Douglass. The resolution was passed by a 
vote of 34 to 20, all the democrats voting 
againstit. A resolution to adjourn over Wash- 
ington’s Birthday was voted down. 





Doings at Washington.—The president has 
approved the joint resolution extending from 
March 1, 1895, to April 15, 1895, the time for 
making returns of income for the year 1894 un- 
der the income tax provisions of the revenue 
act of 1804. The house defeated the senate 
amendment appropriating $500,000 to begin a 
Hawaiian cable by a vote of 114 to 152. The 
large majority against the cable predicts its 
failure in conference. 

A resolution authorizing the participation 
of the United States in an international bi- 
metallic conference was introduced by Sena- 
tor Woicott of Colorado as an amendment to 
the sundry civil bill. 

The new minister to Mexico, to succeed the 
late Mr Gray, is Senator Matt W. Ransom of 
North Carolina, whose term in the senate ex- 
pires on March 4. 

The naval appropriation bill as it passed the 
house provided for three new battleships and 
12 torpedo boats, amd there are indications that 
the senate will retain these clauses. 





Church Beer in Chicago—An institution just 
established in Chicago by Bishop Fallows of 
the Methodist church is called the people’s 
institute home saloon, and is designed to give 
men all the accommodations of a saloon with- 
out the alcoholic accompaniments. A fine 
lunch is served and four pretty waiter girls 
are in attandance. The drink sold is a non- 
alcoholic beer, a brewed extract of hops and 
malt, a close counterfeit of beer without any 
of the bad effects of alcoholic beer. It is call- 
ed the ‘“‘bishop’s drink.” There was a great 
rush on the opening day. 


The Central Section.—A bill introduced in 
the Minnesota legislature provides for the ap- 
pointment of astate forest commissioner, whose 
duties shall be the enforcement of laws for the 
prevention of forest fires. The destructive 
forest fires of last year were deliberately started 
by lumber thieves to cover up their depreda- 
tions upon state and national lands. A bill 
for a state forest patrol has been introduced 
into the Wisconsin legislature. 

The joint resolution to submit again the 
prohibition amendment was defeated in the 
North Dakota house by a vote of 35 to 26. 
Representative Cooper stated that money 
from liquor dealers and railroads had been 
freely used in favor of the measure. The vote 
assures for the present North Dakota’s place 
among prohibition states. 

A resolution introduced into the Indiana 
senate demands that the Indiana company, 
which has the exclusive right under the law 
of furnishing books for use in the public 
schools of the state, shall furnish the senate a 
full report of its business, including the 
amount and value of its capital stock, and 
Shall state what amounts, if any, have been 
paid to township trustees for handling books. 
A refusal is to be deemed sufficient grounds 
for reducing the price of books. 

Three lives were lost in a fire which destroy- 
ed the business portion of Hot Springs, Ark, 
one of the victims being Dr R. Wing of Glens 
Falls, N Y.— Mrs John W. Foster of Indiana, 
wife of the ex-secretary of state, has been elect- 
ed president-general of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Mad with jealousy, 
Samuel Young of Decatur, Ind, killed his 
young wife with a butcher knife, and then 
committed suicide by hanging. 





Agricultural News Abroad.—The Russian im- 
perial minister of finance has set apart a credit 
from the state bank for the purpose of.promot- 
ing the production of cotton in Russia. From 
the funds growers are to receive a working 
capital as loans and spinners and weavers 
are to obtain means for purchasing the cotton 
produced. 

Members of the French parliament from Nor- 
mandy demand of the government that the im- 
portation of American cattle be prohibited. 





The West and South.—Besides several fatali- 
ties in the recent blizzard 1n eastern Montana, 
an enormous loss of stock is reported, whole 
flocks of sheep being lost. 










































































Up the Canyon. 


SYDNEY DAYRE. 


Burr and Pete, two as fair specimens of hon- 
est, healthy, hardy backwoods boys as could 
well be found, trotted briskly down one of the 
canyons of the British Columbia mountains. 
Both bright faces, spotted with freckles and 
darkened with constant exposure to the in- 
vigorating air, expressed great content with 
the load of small animals they carried on their 
backs. Through the winters they spent much 
of their time trapping for small game. The 


family had removed from the far east to the 
Pacific coast in pursuit of health for the hus- 
band and father. Too late, however, as in 
Inany sad cases. And now the boys were put- 
ting in resolute effort in the way of taking 
up his work where he had left it, for mother 
and the little ones. The few acres they had 
bought on the edge of the small town would in 
time bear a profitable fruit crop, but until 
then the boys had found that their “‘best hold,” 
as they expressed it, layin the sale of the 
skins of such animals as they could secure by 
trapping and shooting. 

“There’s Clem Watson.” With this word 
from Pete the boys with one impulse made a 
slight pause in their vigorous tramp. 

“Can’t we keep back so he won’t see us?” 





OUR "OUNG FOLKS 


“He has seen us. We might as well go on.” 

Clem, a big lout of a fellow, grown fully to 
man’s estate, quickened his slow footsteps as 
the boys came on. He was lazy and good for 
nothing, contriving to eke out a worthless ex- 
istence by preying on people who, like our 
boys, had not quite the sense and courage to 
make a stand against him. He had at first 
won them by his wonderful tales, in which he 
always figured as his own hero. By virtue of 
some valueless advice on fruit culture he had 


established a claim on the hospitality of the 
Just now he 


poverty-stricken cottage. was 
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“T1’s THE OLD BEAR! RUN—RUN!”’ 


presuming, by reason of some insignificant 
suggestion of an improvement in traps, to 
claim a share in the results of the boys’ hard 
work. 

“Good,” he said stroking the soft fur of a 
coon. ‘You let me take these down to the 
coast and I’ll make a good sale for you.” 

“T guess we’d rather take ’em to old Gif- 
ford’s, seeing he always does tol’able well by 
us.’’ 

“‘Jus’ as you say. Seen any bigger game?” 

“No, we’ve only been up in the canyon.” 

“Last b’ar I shot was in jus’ such a place as 
that canyon. Reg’ lar tearer she was.” 

‘‘How much did you get for the skin ?”’ 

“Skin? Well now, what did I? ‘Twas 
mixed up with some deer skins. Twelve dol- 
lars,” recalling with an effort the price he had 
heard of a neighbor receiving. ‘Then there 
was] the bounty, too. Been up Huckleberry 
canyon?” 

‘Yes, we set a lot of traps there yesterday.” 

‘Jus’ exactly where I was goin’ to advise 
youto go. Fact is, I’ve got a sort o’ first claim 
on that canyon myself. I was the first feller to 
trap in it when I come into these parts—warn’t 
no bigger’n you, Pete.” 

Pete and his brother felt a little uneasiness. 
Many of Clem’s demands upon them had been 
based upon quite as visionary rights as this. 
They had spent hours in arranging their traps 
and were cherishing high hopes of the results. 

However, Clem did not putin the expected 
suggestion of a percentage on their game. 

“Talk about b’ars,”’ he went on, as the three 
proceeded toward home: ‘‘they do say as this 
is likely to be a good season for big game. 
By all signs it’s goin’ to be a hard winter, and 
they’re a comin’ down lower a’ready. I’m a- 
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goin’ to be onthe lookout for’em. Jes’ suit 
me to lay afew on ’em out this winter.” 

““They’re rather ugly fellows to meet when 
they’re hungry, I guess,’’ remarked Burr. 

“Ugly? Yes,” said Clem. “But,” with a 
swagger, ‘‘it’s all in the way you go at’em. A 
man can take downa b’ar with a jackknife. 
There’s a place in the neck that if you jus’ 
drive it well in they drops dead. I ’most did 
that myself once. All you want to do is to get 
aspring at’em the-right way. Well, I did 
mean to go home, but seein’ you say so I'll 
stop.” Burr and Pete exchanged covert 
glances as Clem walked into the house with 
them. 

As the days went on returns from Huckle- 
berry canyon proved very far from what had 
been hoped for. ‘‘We don’t get more’n half 
what we ought to,” said Burr, in a discourag- 
ed tone. 

“No, we don’t,’ answered Pete. “And I 
don’t see why. Look at this snare, now. 
Shouldn’t you say there had been a coon in 
it?” 

“And got out?” 

“Or was took out.” 

“But who would do it?” 

“Tt’s more’n I can say. I don’t know of any 
one that’d be up to such a mean trick.” 

“One day more, and if we don’t do better 
let’s quit on this place and try some other.” 

*‘Let’s come earlier in the morning.” 

Accordingly the next morning, an hour be- 
fore the time at which they usually examined 
the traps, the two boys, with the old pistol and 
a slip noose which, with their jackknives, 
formed their whole outfit of weapons, had 
made the long distance from their home to the 
mouth of the canyon, and were picking their 
way through its rough center. Some distance 
up Burr suddenly grasped his brother’s arm. 
In seeking the best footing they had gone 
higher than usual on one of the rocky sides, 
thus gaining a better view ahead. 

‘See there!’’ whispered Burr. 

“Some one robbing our traps.” 

‘And don’t you see?—” 

“Ciem!’’ 

“The sneaky rascal!” 

Burr was about to let out a volley of con- 
temptuous denunciation of the thief when his 
attention was suddenly drawn to a violent 
rustling of the bushes near him. If his eyes 
had glowed before they fairly flashed as again 
he exclaimed: . 

‘“‘See there!”’ 

“Great Scotland!’’ 
cubs !—up that tree.” 

“Tf we can only get ’em alive!”’ 

“Burr—we must.”’ 

“Get out that rope —”’ 

As Pete with trembling fingers began to ad- 
just the rope with a view to lassoing one of the 
cubs, a wild commotion arose at a distance of 
not more than 40 feet from them. Down the 
steep side of the canyon came a rolling of 
stones accompanied by hoarse, angry growls. 

‘It’s the old bear! Run—run!”’ 

In terror Pete turned and ran a short dis- 
tance. But Burr stood his ground. All ina 
moment had come to him this thing of which 
he had thought and dreamed. A full-grown 
bear and her cubs! Was he going to lose such 
a prize without making an effort? “Not if I 
know myself,” he whispered with shut teeth; 
“’*specially with Clem here.’’ What a Provi- 
dence that the brave bear hunter should be 
near! What were a few coons and squirrels 
in comparison with what now might be secur- 
ed. He raised his voice. 

“Shoot, Clem! Shoot!’’ 

In the same moment with a side glance he 
perceived the hero of a dozen bear stories flee- 
ing in abject terror to a large tree which stood 
near. His trembling limbs served to bear him 
far above Burr's head, where he clung trem- 
bling with fear. Burr had no further time for 
suggestion or thought. The bear, anxious for 
the safety of her cubs, was charging full upon 
the disturbers of her privacy. 

“Keep yourself safe, Pete, you're the young- 
est,” he called. He swiftty drew a little to 
one side, and with one glance at his pistol, 
while the clumsy animal with its accompani- 
ment of gravel and boulders scratched its way 
towards him, waited until the last moment of 
safety, and fired. 

With a snorting cry the bear fell forward 


ejaculated Pete. “Two 
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and rolled over, kicking and struggling, biting 
at stones and sticks with increasing yells of 
rage and pain. 

*““Where’s your gun, Clem?” shouted Burr. 

“TI—don't know. 1 dropped it.” 

“Come down and get it—and help me finish 
her.” 

“IT won't,’ cried Clem. ‘I didn’t come into 
this canyon to be eat up by cinnamon bars. I 
won't come down till she’s dead, if I starve.” 

“You—coward!”’ All the anger and con- 
tempt in Burr’s nature was thrown into words. 
He could have said more, but this was not the 
time. Again he carefully examined his pistol, 
measuring with his eye his distance from the 
bear. 

“Don’t you go any nearer,” called 
an agony of fear for his brother. 

“You keep back. Poor creetur’—I'm goin’ 
to put an end to her sufferin’,if Ican.” But 
the bear was now struggling to her feet, with 
the evident intention of dealing vigorously 
with her enemy. 

The boy ventured as near as he dared and 
again fired. Down dropped the huge dark 
mass, and after a few more plunges it was 
still. Pete stole up as Burr, quiet through ex- 
cess of excitement, stood gazing at his fallen 
foe. A few minutes later Clem crawled from 
his hiding place and joined them. 

“You done that good,”’ he said, with a feeble, 
questioning smile into Burr’s face. “Got 
ahead o’ me, didn’t you? I was jus’ waitin’ to 
give you the chance. When I was ‘long about 
your size I come across a b’ar one day—and—”’ 

But Burr turned from him in silent con- 
tempt. 

**You stay here and watch the cubs,” he said 
to Pete, “‘while I go’n get somebody to help me 
with ’em.”’ 

It was a glorious triumph. The boys receiv- 
eda price for the cubs and the hide which 
made the whole year easy, and added toit a 
large amount of praise which Burr declared 
was good, but didn’t go half so far. But one of 
the most satisfactory results of the affair was 
the departure of Clem for other hunting 
grounds, without waiting to claim ashare in 
the renown. 


Pete, in 





EVENINGS AT HOME. 


The Old Chair. 





Of all the cheap treasures that garnish my nest 
There’s one that I love and cherish the best, 
ous Se best of all couches that’s padded with 
air 
Inever would change thee, my cane-bottomed 
chair. 
(Thackeray. 





A Trip to the Land of Sunshine. 





No company of tourists that ever visited 
the Pacific coast have seen more of the coun- 
try and seen it more thoroughly in the same 
time than the AGRICULTURIST excursion party 
that left Boston, Jan 8. We visited Denver, 
Colorado Springs, the Garden of the Gods, and 
spent Sunday at Salt Lake city where the fore- 
noon was spent at sight seeing and all attend- 
ed services at the tabernacle in the afternoon. 
Arriving at Sacramento three days were occu- 
pied in attendafice at the American!pomological 
society meeting. An excursion was given us 
up the Folsom and Placerville where we were 
given an opportunity to witness the washing 
for gold by the old pan system. Leaving for 
San Francisco, Jan 19, the next day was spent 
in visiting Sutro’s hights. The party were in- 
troduced to Mayor Sutro who extended to us 
the freedom of the place including the most ex- 
tensive bath hoftses in the world. The seal 
rocks, the old midwinter fair grounds and 
Golden Gate park, were also taken in. 

The next day the party took a trip to Santa 
Rosa, and were. entertained by the citizens 
there, returning to San Francisco the next 
morning. Westarted on Jan 2 foratwo days’ 
trip to San Jose, Monterey, Santa Cruz, Big 
Trees, etc. Long drives were taken at differ- 
ent points. The famous seal rocks below 
Monterey were visited. Some of the large 


trees are 300 feet high and 20 feet in diameter. 
The party were given a trip on the bay by the 
governor of California and his staff, on Jan 26, 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


on a tine steamer, which was supplied with the 
choicest of wines, fruits, ete, which were as 
free as water. A nice lunch was served on 
board the steamer, and as we passed the forts 
in the harbor we were saluted by many guns, 
as well as by every other steamer we passed. 
The weather was beautiful, and as we steamed 
out through the Golden Gate, down past the 
seal rocks, then jreturned for many miles up 
the bay, our party felt that it was a day never 
to be forgotten. 

The next trip was by special train down the 
San Joaquin valley, stopping at Merced and 
spending a day at Fresno, where we were giv- 
en a long drive by the citizens and taken 
through the greatest grape-growing section of 
the state. Our train was then run out through 
the new orange district of Porterviile and vi- 
cinity, stopping at different points to visit the 
orchards and gather a supply of fruit. Two 
boxes of choice oranges were also put on to 
our train for use of the party. Twenty-four 
hours were spent at Bakersfield, where we 
were the guests of the Kern county land com- 
pany, who not only provided hotel accommo- 
dations free of cost, but gave us a drive of 20 
miles, showing us their extensive irrigating 
works and one of the largest horse ranches in 
that section. Taking sleepers that night, the 
party were in Los Angeles the next morning, 
where the day was spent, an adjourned meet- 
ing being held there. The following day a 


special train took us to Santa Barbara, 
stopping at Ventura, where _ carriages 
were awaiting us, and we were giv- 
en a drive up the _ beautiful valley. 


Arriving in Santa Barbara, as soon as lunch 
was served the citizens were on hand with car- 
riages, and we were driven over that beautiful 
country for the entire afternoon. The next 
day we returned to Los Angeles and without 
stopping we passed on to Riverside, where the 
night was spent, and early the next morning 
citizens and carriages were again on hand and 
we were driven through the greatest orange 
section in the state. The drive through the fa- 
mous Magnolia avenue and the many thou- 
sand acres of orange groves, loaded with the 
golden fruit, is a treat indeed. The afternoon 
was spent at Redlands where the same courte- 
sies were extended by the citizens, there being 
quite a little rivalry between the two orange 
towns. 

Returning to Los Angeles we spent the Sab- 
bath. Monday we were again in the hands of 
the people, being taken by rail to Pasadena, 
where carriages again conveyed the party over 
that most beautiful of towns. A nice lunch 
was also given us at Hotel Green. We were 
then taken to the top of Mount Lowe in the 
cable car, the grade being 62 feet to the hun- 
dred some of the way; they have a nice hotel 
there where an elegant dinner was served, 
after which the party watched the great search 
light which was in use at the world’s fair and 
also visited the observatory and gazed through 
the great telescope at Mars and the moon, this 
later being the instrument that was formerly 
located at Rochester, N Y, and Prof Swift is 
still in charge of it. Returning by special 
train at 11 p m we were off early the next 
morning for San Diego where a two days’ stop 
was made at Hotel Coranado, which is one of 
the largest and most pleasant hotels and 
grounds to be found on the Pacific coast, if not 
in the world. Here as at other places the citi- 
zens occupied all the time in driving the party 
over the country and showing us some of 
the finest lemon groves we have seen. Return- 
ing to Los Angeles a day of rest was taken by 
some of the party at least, and we were off again 
for the Santa Catalina islands where we are 
spending the Sabbath, Feb 10,and enjoying 
ourselves in resting, gathering shells, and 
looking out on to the blue waters of the Pacific. 
This is a delightful spot to spendafew days 
and isavery popular summer resort, thousands 
of people camping here in tents. They have 
one nice large hotel here and several smaller 
ones. We are about 30 miles from the main 
land, the climate is delightful here at all sea- 
sons of the year. Frost is never. seen, 
nor is it ever very warm. Several places will 
yet be visited and some stops made on the way 
home, and altogether it has been a most de- 
lightful trip; all are delighted with it and say 
that they shall surely come again and urge all 
their friends to do so.—[C. D. Sage, Conductor. 








Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 


For March we shall give 15 prizes for the 15 
most complete and best prepared lists of an- 
swers to the puzzles published during the 
month of March. The first prize will be $2 in 
cash and the other 14 prizes will be useful and 
ornamental articles, all of which are worth 
working for. 

The contest will be governed by the follow- 
ing 

RULES. 


No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question—that is, you must not say the answer 
is this or that, for if you do the answer to that 
question will be thrown out. A misspelled 
word will also throw out the answer in which 
it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in March. 
This will save you going to the postoffice so 
often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Address 
all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office. 

All words used in these puzzles will be found 
in Webster’s International dictionary, unless 
otherwise specified in a particular puzzle. 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 


. SCRIPTURAL CHARACTERS— 
An obstruction. 
A command to oxen and to cut. 
Toward night. 
Apt. 
. Missouri remarks. 
A support. : 
7. He probably never saw my first, and cer- 
tainly never saw my second, though he could 
not live without it. 
8. Handy at mowing. 
9. To cover. 
10. Calamity. 
11. Isabella behold ese | boy. 
12. Something crooke and 
turned over. 
13. Something eatable. 


SOUP 99 80 be 


something 


ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLES 


1—A little nonsense now and then is relished 
by the wisest men. 

2—Let-scar (scarlet). 

3—D, log, donax, gay, x. 

4—Steal, slate, stale, least, tales. 

, Sp 18:8. 


SCOTLAND 
ALAMANCE 
TEUTONIC 
UXBRIDGE 
RESIDUUM 
DOORKNOB 
ARROGATE 
YOUNGTAR 
7—T, at, eat, heat, wheat. 


8—Bug-bear (bugbear). 
9—Washington is the capital of the United 


10—Sate, teas, east, seat, eats. 
11—Pardonableness. 

12—God rest ye weary gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ the Saviour 

Was born on Christmas day. 
13— While shepherds in Jewry 

Were watching their sheep, 

Promiscuously seated, 

Estranged from sleep, 

An angel from Heaven 

Presented to view 

And thus he accosted 

The trembling few. 

14—Christ-mass (Christmas). 

15—Christmas. 

16—Merry Christmas. 

17—1, Portugal; 2, Germany; 3, Spain; 4, 
Turkey ; 5, Norway; 6, Europe; 7, Hungary; 8, 
Ireland; 9, Chili; 10, Denmark; 11, America; 
12, Peru; 13, Alaska; 14, Cuba; 15, Greece; 16, 
China; 17, Abyssinia; 18, Hayti; 19, Jamaica; 
20, Uganda. 


THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR DECEMBER. 


M.S. Mason, RI; Philip L. Sibley, Mass; 
Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass;S.M. Farnum, Tenn; 
Northern Spy (please send address) ; Lewis B. 
Wheeler, Mass; E. A. Moore, Vt; Elwood S. 
Jameson, Mass; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; Carrie 
R. Tucker, N Y; M. M. Day, Ill; E. B. Free- 
man, Ill; Sadie F. Gidney, N Y; Estelle J. 
Steele, Ct. 


CHAT WITH CONTESTANTS. 


Will H. A. Schuler of Pennsylvaniaand Jen- 
nie Belcher of New York who won prizes for 
solving the puzzles in the June contest, please 
send their address to the Puzzle Editor. 


































































OUR AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


A Day at the Massachusetts College. 


THOMAS P. FOLEY. 

It is a clear, bright morning in September. 
The sun’s first rays glance fromf the vane on 
the chapel tower, light up the stars and stripes 
floating from the tall flagstaff, and throw out 
in clear lines against a blue horizon the gilded 
instruments on the meteorological observatory. 
As we stand on the asphalt walk near South 
college we look up and see the anemometer, 
lazily turning upon its axis, as if unwilling to 
begin its day’s work. High above the instru- 
ments floats the white flag, like a flag of truce 
between the warring weather elements, send- 
ing its message of fair weather far and near 
over Amherst and the Connecticut valley. 

Half-past four is rather early for a majority 
of the students. If, however, we had been up 
half an hour ago, we might have seen the work- 
ing brigade, sturdy, industrious and earnest, 
hurrying away to the barn, to do their morning 


chores. Straightforward, honest fellows are 
these, men who mean business, who know 


what they are here for and who are not asham- 
ed to work for their education. 

The breakfast hour starts the student’s day 
and from that time till 8 o’clock we can see 
the students going here and there on all sorts 
of errands. Let us look over them a little, as 
they pass in review. Whois that stout, broad- 
shouldered man, with such alot of hair and 
such a business-like manner? That is the foot- 
ball captain, and that paper which he holds in 
his hand, is the notice for football practice 
this afternoon. Here comes the sergeant- 
major, with a notice which he posts on the mili- 
tary bulletin board, ‘Fire, drill to-morrow,” 
andperhaps a list of unfortunates who have 
received demerits for various misdemeanors. 
Those two men in consultation are the 
leaders of the glee club and orchestra making 
arrangements for a joint concert at commence- 
ment. See that man who goes about whisper- 
ing with much secrecy to his classmates. Let 
us steal up behind and hear what he is saying 
to his broad-shouldered companion: ‘Be on 
hand to-night at seven-thirty sharp back of old 
chapel. We will put you on as anchor. 
We must get that rope.’”’ Ah! now we under- 
stand. He is the rope-pull captain and he is 
coaching his team for the great freshman- 
sophomore rope-pull. The reading room is 
always a popular resort at this hour, with its 
list of all the best papers and magazines on 
file. 

But now the chapel bell suddenly sends out 
its merry clang. Soon the students appear in 
groups of twos and threes, in various stages of 
dress and undress; they swarm along the walk 
toward the chapel, hurry up the winding stairs, 
and take their places by classes, seniors in 
front, juniors next, then the sophomores and 
freshmen, in their respective order. The or- 
gan sounds. Now we will hearahymn sung 
as it should be sung. After the hymn comes 
the prayer, then perhaps afew short words 
from the president, and ‘‘chapel”’ is over. 

Now begins the real day’s work. The 
classes hurry to their several recitations and 
tasks. The freshmen have perhaps algebra, 
the sophomores have French, the juniors go to 
the zoological laboratory, while the senior 
class is divided. A part of the latter go to the 
entomological laboratory; others to the agri- 
cuitural, mathematical, chemical, or other 
recitation rooms, according to their individ- 
ual preference. It has become a prevalent idea, 
perhaps on account of the name of the college, 
that agriculture is the only branch of study 
taken up here. This is not the case. While 
agriculture is the principal object of the col- 
lege, and while many of the other stud- 
ies are taken up and developed’ with 
reference to their relation to the main branch, 
still the other sciences and even the languages 
are not neglected. A glance at the annual 
catalogue will show that the largest number of 
students in the senior classes of ’94 and ’95 
elected political economy; while eryptogamic 
botany, entomology and forestry may be men- 
tioned as outside the purely agricultural 
course. There have been many improvements 
made within a few years in the matter of stud- 
ies. The introduction of the elective system, 
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a year ago, gave added impetus to the woek of 
the senior class. The installment of seven 
new professors, within a year, isa sign of 
progress and opportunity. 

At 11.20 the “first drum’’ sounds for drill. 
Ten minutes later ‘Fallin’ is heard, and then 
you may witness an exhibition which is a pe- 
culiar feature of this as of all agricultural col- 
leges. Of course you know at a glance that 
those men wearing blue uniforms with red and 
white trimmings are the commissioned offi- 
cers, chosenfrom the senior class. That com- 
pany off to the left, at a ‘‘fixed bayonet” is the 
sophomore class. They are going through the 
bayonet drill and they can all assure you that 


it is a muscle-stretcher. Over there near 
the drill hall is the sophomore artillery 
squad. Soon you will hear the boom 


of the new breach-loading cannon, just arrived 
from Washington. In the spring, when Govy- 
ernor Greenhalge comes here, those men will 
fire a salute in his honor. These little squads 
of youths in citizens’ clothes, scattered about 
the campus, are the freshmen, taking the set- 
ting-up exercises,—being put into trim for their 
college course. These exercises are excellent 
for the chest and back and limbs, and those 
“green,” awkward freshmen will be straight 
and firm before the end of the fall. In the 
spring term the drill consists principally of 
dress parades, in preparation for the exhibi- 
tion drill, which is given at commencement. 

After drill comes dinner. At 1 o’clock we 
may see the workers again on their way to 
plant house or barn. These men know how to 
appreciate what they are getting, because they 
have to work for it. Many a successful busi- 
ness man to-day looks back with satisfaction 
and pride to the time when he worked his 
way through college. 

At 2 o’clock, the bell starts the afternoon 
recitations, at 3 it sounds again, and at 4 it 
sets free the majority of the students. Now is 
the time to be on the campus and see the foot- 
ball team lined up for practice. Football is 
the backbone of athletics at this college as 
well as at many others, and considering the 
number of men from which our team is drawn, 
the game is a success. The team is usually 
well made up and has the support of both fac- 
ulty and students. In the spring the baseball 
team occupies the campus every afternoon and 
usually wins its share of victories from sister 
colleges. 

On Saturday mornings, during the fall term, 
the natural history society, weather permit- 
ting, starts on its all-day tramps. Whately 
Glen, the asbestos mines of Pelham, Mt Tom, 
Mt Holyoke, or Sugar Loaf, and the sand pits 
of the Connecticut river, are visited every fall. 
In winter the gymnasium is the popular resort. 





The series of athletic meets held every winter 
greatly increases the interest in indoor athlet- 
ics. The facilities for skating and sleighing 
are also good. 

If this were Wednesday afternoon we might 
see the business manager of Aggie Life com- 
ing toward the dormitories laden with the lat- 
est issue of the college paper fresh from the 
printing press. Aggie Life is a popular publi- 
cation, every student in college being enrolled 
upon its list of subscribers. At Christmas 
time the Index appears. This is the volume 
published annually by the junior class and is 
always hailed with delight. It is a work of 
high literary merit and compares favorably 
with the corresponding publications of other 
colleges. 

At 6 o’clock comes supper, then the long 
evening. Thisis the time for study. To be 
sure, as we stroll along the asphalt walk, be- 
tween the dormitories and the chapel, we shall 
perhaps hear the glee club practicing for a con- 
cert, or the orchestra rehearsing for a ‘‘job.”’ 
But most of the students are now doing solid 
work,—freshmen with plus and minus, sopho- 
more with herbarium and press, junior with 
oration and essay, and the senior with a hun- 
dred and one different tasks. Saturday nights 
are however exceptions. On these nights the 
secret societies run at full blast. The keepers 
feed the “goat” for weeks upon tin cans and 
shingle nails, and the trembling freshman pads 
his trousers and enters the golden doors. 

The evening wears away and at 11 o’clock 
the electric lights go out. Then, perhaps with 
an oration four days overdue, the solitary stu- 
dent lights his kerosene lamp, and it burns till 
the smail hours of the night. This finally dis- 
appears also, and sleep spreads its quietness 
and peace over all. 





The Public Schools. 





History of Education in Connecticut, by Ber- 
nard © Steiner; History of education in Del- 
aware, by Lyman P. Powell; Higher educa- 
tion in Iowa, by Leonard F Parker. These are 
three numbers of the series in course of publi- 
cation by the bureau of education, Washing- 
ton, D C. All are fully illustrated and are 
valuable additions to the history of the coun- 
try. 

Reaching Out to the Homes.—There should 
be placed in every district school a graded li- 
brary of carefully-selected books, not a lifeless 
collection of books to be oceasionally consult- 
ed as a matter of duty, but a library filled with 
books the spirit of which will. pervade the 
school and reach out into the homes.—[{Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Indiana. 
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Ashes of Roses. 
BESSIE W. PRATT. 


Oh! her heart seemed light as her face was fair, 
And she merrily laughed, as thougli: somber care 
Were a thing unreal; yet there smoldered there 
In her breast dead “ashes of roses.” 


For the thoughts of a dead past haunted her still, 

The now seemed a dream, while then grew more 
real; 

Vet the dew of her tears, like a murmuring rill, 

Fell softly upon the dead roses. 


Till, out of the sorrow and fear of the past, 

The pure tiower of friendship there blossomed at 
last, 

And the strength of the woman cried, “Past shall 
be past; 

I'll not cherish dead ashes of roses. 


“For the love that awaits me, new love shall be 


born, 

And the dark of the past make but clearer the 
morn.” 

One last, tender regret,—then the past gets but 


scorn, 
For she buried the ‘‘ashes of roses. 





A Girl’s Room for $15, 


LUCY AGNES HAYES. 





IRST of all, serub the 
room thoroughly. Calso- 
mine the wallsa pale pink 
or a light cream. Paint 
the wood work a silver 
gray if the walls be pink; 
and if the floor be of good 
pine, oil it instead of 
painting it gray. For the 
rug, buy two widths of in- 
grain carpet two yards in 
length at 50c a yard. Have 
your carpet dealer sew 
these widths together and fringe the ends. 
This will make a cheap and serviceable rug, 
light enough to shake every day. Buy the in- 
grain carpeting which has a design in cream 
and brown. 

Buy for the bedstead a cheap, unpainted 
hard wood affair, one that is low and round- 
ing alike at head and foot. Cut off the legs so 
that the bedstead will be very low. The girl 
can paint this bedstead white, if she is as care- 
fuland dainty as I imagine her, and she can 
draw little lines of gilt on the white bedstead 
to enliven it here andthere. I have cream win- 
dow shades, which can be bought for 50c a piece, 
and hang long, white mull curtains from brass or 
wooden poles. Tie these back with rosettes of 
pink sateen. I hope you have a good spring 
and a hair mattress and plenty of soft pillows, 
mother, dear, for the daughter’s bed must have 
these. 

Buy a big, unpainted hard wood rocking- 
chair and one plain chair. Cut off the legs of 
the plain chair. Give it three coats of white 
paint, and touches of the gilding. Do the 
same by the rocking-chair. Make cream and 
brown cretonne-covered cushions for both 
chairs—seat and back—and tie these cushions 
on with some of the cretonne hemmed to make 
ties. 

Make footstools which will do for shoe boxes 
out of grocery boxes which have hinged cov- 
ers. Pad these boxes, covers and all, with 
cotton batting, and tack on cretonne covers 
with brass-headed nails. 

The Toilet Table: Two feet and a half from 
the floor in the corner near the bed, have a 
Shelf set in, made of a three-cornered bit of 
wide board. _ This should be fastened firmly to 
the wall. Another shelf like the first should 
be set in lower down near the floor. Enamel 
these shelves, so that they: can be washed off 
every day, and on them place your prettiest 
china boxes full of bath necessaries and toilet 
requisites. 

The Dressing Case: Buy a dry goods box for 
aquarter of a dollar. Have the box the size of 
asmall dressing case. Inside of it have two 
or three shelves placed. Tack white cambric 





MOTHERS 


all over it, inside and out. Tack a curtain of 
pink cambric covered with a flounce of white 
muslin all over and around the dressing case, 
leaving the curtains in front divided down the 
center so that they can be easily pushed aside 
to give out the contents of the shelves. Buy a 
good mirror, as wide as the dressing case, ina 
cheap frame. Hang it over the case. Enamel 
the frame of the mirror white and trace gold 
lines here and there, to match the bed and 
chairs. 

All of the Daughter's Treasures,—photo- 
graphs, books, bricabrac—should find a place 
in this room,and her right of privacy here 
should be respected. Here she should be atle to 
read and study and dream undisturbed, so that 
she may grow in the sweet, womanly graces we 
all want our daughters to possess. 

a 
‘ocheted Pansy Lace. 
CHARLOTTE. 





Crochet a chain of fifty stitches. 

ist row—One double crochet in sixth stitch 
of chain, ch two, one de in third stitch, ch 
five, one dc in eighth stitch, (ch two, one d ec) 
three times in same stitch, ch five, one dc, ch 





PANSY LACE. 


two, one dec, ch two, five dec on next fifth 
stitch, ch two, one d ec, ch two, one d c, ch five, 
one dc on eighth stitch, (ch two, one d c) three 
times in same stitch. 

2d row—(One s ¢c, three d c, ones c) on each 
of the chains of two of last row, this forms the 
pansy; ch five, one d c, ch two, one d c, ch two, 
two dcon firstdc, one on each of the next 
three and two on the fifth one, ch two, one dc, 
ch two, one d ¢c, ch five, (one sc, three dc, one 
s c) on each of the chains of two, ch five, one 
dc, ch two, one d c, ch two, one dc. 

3d row—Ch five, one dc, ch two, one d c, ch 
five, one dcintop of center petal of pansy, 
(ch two, one d c) three times in same place, ch 
five, one dc, ch two, one dc, ch two, pine d ec, 
ch two, one dc, ch two, one dc, ch five, one d 
c, (ch two, one dc) three times on the top of 
center petal of pansy. 

4th row—Like 2d row except there are eleven 
d c over the nine d c of last row. 

5th row—Like 3d row except there are four 
dc, ch two, one dc, ch two, four d ec over the 
eleven dc of last row. 

6th row—Like 2d row except that there are 
three dc, ch two, one dc, ch two, oned c, ch 
two, three d c over the solid part of the point. 

7th row—Like 3d row to the point, then six 
dc, ch two, one d c, ch two, six d ec. 

8th row—Like 2d row with nineteen d c in 
the point. 


Cleaning and Mending Gloves. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 








White and light-colored kids are best clean- 
ed by putting them on, then working the hands 
in fire, sifted corn meal just as one would in 
washing the hands in water. Continue rub- 
bing as long as necessary, changing the meal 
once or twice. 

The process of dyeing gloves is too delicate 
for an amateur, but some pretty tints may be 
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obtained. White kid gloves take on a pretty 
color by placing them on the hands, then dip- 
ping the hands for a few minutes in strong, 
strained coffee. An orange yellow is secured 
by immersing the hands in a strong decoction 
of onion skins airing them thoroughly there- 
after. Gloves if wet will not retain their shape 
well unless gried upon the hands. Profes- 
sional dyers have what is termed a glove tree 
with wooden hands. 

To dye kid gloves black, first clean them 
thoroughly with gasoline and let them dry, 
remembering the inflammable nature of this 
fluid. Place half a teacupful of logwood chips 
in a bowl, cover with alcohol and let stand 24 
hours. Strain the liquor, then put the gloves 
on the hands. Another person must now dip 
a piece of soft flannel in the solution and rub 
the surface thoroughly; when dry, repeat un- 
til a good black is secured. The bluish black 
tint is obtained by rubbing the finished article 
evenly with a solution of sal ammoniac. 

A good way to mend a slight tear is to catch 
on the under side with invisible stitches a bit 
of silk the same shade, then draw the sides to- 
gether carefully, catching into the silk. Mend 
rips with fine cotton thread, not siik thread; 
be careful to match the glove exactly. A bad 
tear can be mended and made to look quite 
well by buttonholing each side with fine 
thread, then catching the sides together 
neatly. 

An excellent preparation for cleaning cloth 
gloves is two drams of alcohol, one dram of 
chloroform, one dram of sulphuric ether and a 
quart of benzine. This is good for cleaning 
felt hats, coat collars and -to remove grease 
spots. 





A Thimble Party.—This is a new version of 
the old-time sewing bee, and a delightful way 
for a few young folk of the gentler sex tospend 
an afternoon. When work for the holidays or 
some charity is on hand, a young woman sends 
out to her friends “at home” cards with a date, 
and, “Thimbles from 3 to 6,’’ written on them. 
She will of course provide the work which at 
six is laid aside and a pleasant hour spent in 
chatting over thin bread and butter, cake and 
tea. Atarecent party of this kind a dozen 
nightgowns were finished to the last button 
and buttonhole and sent to a foundling hospi- 
tal. One cuts out, another bastes, a third runs 
the machine and the rest finish. Inthe coun- 
try it would be well to invite gentlemen es- 
corts, for the young ladies who will spend the 
evening, which may be devoted to pleasure 
solely.—[Alice Chittenden. 





A Better Garden This Year.—This is about the 
time of year when the farmer’s wife should 
call a meeting of the committee of the whole 
on the prospective garden, and have a full and 
free discussion of the subject. Let her call the 
head of the family’s attention to the deficiencies 
in last year’s garden, and call his special at- 
tention to the new features which should be 
developed in the garden of 1895. We know of 
no one phase of farm life more generally neg- 
lected than the kitchen garden, and we know 
of no neglect for which there is so little excuse. 





Wire-Hung Shelves.—The illustration shows 
a set of shelves hung by stout wire from the 
ceiling, the shelves 
being held in place 
by passing the wire 
through the board 
and then taking a 
turn around the edge 
as shown. Let the 
two lower shelves be 
of the same size and surround them with wire 
or cotton mosquito netting with a door covered 
with netting to let down in front, and you will 
have not only a rat-proof, but also an insect- 
proof place in which to set food during hot 
weather.—[D. 








To Prevent a Sty from coming on the eye 
make a tiny bag of cheese cloth and fill it with 
black tea, pour enough boiling water over it to 
moisten well and let it swell. Lay this over 
the eye and fasten it so it will stay in place all 
night. Repeat this a second night if the eye is 
no better. If taken in time this will surely 
drive away a sty.—[C. A. J. 
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OLIVE TREE AVENUE AT FERNANDO MISSION, CALFORNIA. 








A Winter Outing. 


EMMA E. SAGE. 





So much has been said about vacations for 
farmers that one sometimes wonders whether 
the writers understand that it takes money to 
travel and see sights, and that money is the 
one scarce article on the farm. But a trip to 
New York city from any farm within 150 miles 
of it will cost but little, affords a perfect 
change and this is the right season of the year 
for it. 

The one thing every person should not fail 
to see is the wonderful Central park, and it 
costs nothing. If one can go nowhere else 
he will feel well repaid and _  con- 
scious of having seen much from 
allover the world. The park is situated in 
the heart of the city and is reached by the ele- 
vated railways and surface cars. It extends 
from 59th to 110th streets and from Fifth to 
Eighth avenues and contains almost 900 acres, 
nine miles of splendid drives and 25 miles of 
beautiful walks. 

From the main entrance to the park at Fifth 
avenue and 59th’ street carriages run mak- 
ing the trip through the park. The mall is the 
popular promenade and is lined with statues 
of generals, poets and composers. There are 
many handsome arches and bridges. 

The metropolitan museum of art deserves 
first mention among the many features of the 
place. Itis situated on the east side near 
Fifth avenue and 82d stréet. It is now com- 
paratively in its infancy and it will in time 
rank with institutions of similar character in 
Europe. It contains a most interesting collec- 
tion of paintings, statuary, architectural casts, 
antiquities, etc, estimated to be worth six mil- 
lion dollars. Besides the pictures owned by 
the museum there areagreat many lent by 
generous people. One painting that attracts 
a great deal of attention on entering the gal- 
lery is the Horse Fair, Rosa Bonheur’s paint- 
ing of world-wide fame. It was first owned by 
A. T. Stewart of New York. At the auction 
sale of Mr Stewart’s effects, it was bought by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt for $53,500 and presented 
to the Metropolitan museum. 

But a few steps away, opposite the art mu- 
seum, is the obelisk, or Cleopatra’s needle. 
It is intensely interesting to every visitor. It 
was nade at the command of the Egyptian 
king ,Thothmes the third, 15 centuries before 
Christ, and commemorates three great rulers. 
The obelisk was presented to New York by the 
khedive of Egypt, and was placed in its pres- 
ent position in 1880. It is 67 feet in hight, 7 
feet 8 inches in width at the base, and weighs 
220 tons. The menagerie is located around the 
old arsenal near the 59th street entrance to the 


park. Here we find a large troop of animals 
confined in strong wire cages. We first enter 
the building at the right. This is the monkey 
house. The nimble animals are provided with 
ropes and swings for exercise, and it would 
make an old sailor green with envy to sec the 
way they climb a rope, hand over hand, to the 
top of the cage, when they loosen their hold 
and slide down gracefully to t:c bottom. The 
larger ones are from Africa, and the smaller 
ones came from South America. This place 
affords great amusement to the children and 
they shout with delight at the various antics 
of the quadrumanous tribe. The next place 
we enter is the bird house. Here arc parrots 
of gorgeous plumage, some green with yellow 
heads, and red and blue wing feathers 
and some white with a gold necklace. 
Passing into the placc reserved for song birds 
we find those of every description. Here are 
cardinal birds of flaming red color and great 
eagles, that hardly move out of one position 
allday. The pigeon house contains varieties of 
nearly all the dove kind, and near by are Eng- 


lish pheasants, guinea hens and peacocks. 
Passing around to the other side of the arse- 
nal, we enter the house where the wild ani- 


mals are kept. There is a restless panther— 
the African lion, the hyena, with a curved 
mouth which gives it the appearance of a grin, 
and the tiger, beautiful to look at, but as wild 
as when first trapped in the jungle. The leop- 
ard is a handsome animal with his yellow skin 
and round black spots. The bears are kept ip 
a room heated to 70 or 75 degrees and are fed 
only once in 24 hours, their food consisting of 
fresh beef or bread and milk. 

The tame animals include the large, inno- 
cent-looking camels, quietly munching their 
hay; a yak, a species of ox found in Central 
Asia Then the kangaroo, who is very gentle 
in captivity, and last of all the elephants. 

A great deal of artistic beauty is displayed 
in the arrangement of the plants, vines and 
shrubs about the grounds, and the pleasant 
nooks with rustic seats are always inviting 
and restful to the pedestrian. The many les- 
sons one may learn in landscape gardening are 
in themselves valuable, and may be applied 
with profit about our homes. 





A California Mission Orchard, 
CHARLES H. SHINN. 





The old Spanish priests who founded the 
missions were most skillful horticulturists as 
their early orchards showed. Pears, apples, 
peaches, grapes, olives, oranges, figs and pom- 
egranates they planted in walled and protect- 
ed gardens, all the way from San Diego to 
Sonoma. The prickly pear or a nopal often 
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made a hedge about the plantation. Streams 
of water irrigated and fertilized the soil until 
the mission gardens became the most beauti- 
ful places in California. There are olive and 
pear trees nearly or quite a century old, still 
growing in American fields, where once the 
sheltered gardens of the Spanish padres sur- 
rounded them. Old palms stand there, too, 
some brought by Indians from the desert, some 
grown from date seed. Fragrant acacias one 
sees, also raised from Mexican seed, a hundred 
years ago. 

It is a great pity that all of these mission 
gardens were not preserved by the Americans. 
A society is now at work trying to preserve as 
much as possible of the old mission life, but it 
will soon be too late in most cases for there 
are only a few of the trees alive. The illustra- 
tion shows a part of an old avenue of olive 
trees at the San Fernando mission, in the 
northern part of Los Angeles county. The 
arches of one of the mission buildings show in 
the distance acrossa hollow. In another place 
the avenue still remains quite perfect for a 
hundred yards or so. These old olives have 
been cut for fuel, swept by autumn fires, 
browsed off as far up as cattle could reach, and 
otherwise neglected for 40 years and more. 
Nevertheless some of them are stil! vigorous, 
and bear large crops. Persons interested in 
olive culture who now control the land, think 
a good deal of the old trces which so plainly 
show the adaptation of the district to the olive, 
and they are receiving proper care. 

The old mission is one of the most interest- 
ing points in southern California for tourists to 
visit, it being very accessible and a superb ex- 
ample of the old Spanish ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. It is within easy walking distanoe 
of the railroad town of San Fernaudo. 








WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


yt COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 









Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alka- 
B lies or other Chemicals or —— are 


Their delicious BREAKFAS pat 5 abolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





GEARHART’S FAMILY KNITTER. 


Knits a stocking heal and toe in 
ten minutes. Knits eve — 
required in the household from 
homespun or factory, wool or cot- 
ton yarns. Most practical knitter on 
the market. A child can operate it. 

STRONG, DURABLE, 
SIMPLE, RAPID. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents 
wanted. For particulars and sam- 
le work, @ 


ddress, 
pon atin Clearfield, Pa. 
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WALL . PAPER 


SAMPILES FREE from the factories n 
by the Wall Paper Trust, at prices fully 30 nee per 
cent. lower than others. 


White Blanks that retail at l0c., 4e- a roll. 
New Lustres jee. 
Embossed Golds “ “ ns 1 lege 


Other grades and neudann as ‘tow, 


DEALERS expe and THE ADE DISCOUNT 
The —.... AYAE Poet NLA in the U.S. 


-934 Market Street 
_ ats Ooo Sirect. °°} PHILADELPHIA, 








CONSUMPTION 


To rae Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


te These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be proenred only of its pub- 


lishers. 


B No &. Weis. | Sizes ‘or 6, 8, and 10 years 
, and oars. 
B No 86. Skirt. [ "7°8/"® ’ 


Girl’s Street Gown. 





Any of the winter or new spring materials 
will develop attractively by this week’s model. 
Cashmere, henrietta, wool, crepon and challie 
are all appropriate, with trimmings of ribbon, 
velvet, galloon, jet or braid. Directions about 
the patterns will be found inthe envelope in 
which they are inclosed. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 


Beene. ee. ., also 10 cents for pat- 
as . Measure. 
OT Cee eee 
Address . . 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 

I 


Fashions and Fabrics. 


A new waist trimming is made of silk put on 
from either side then shirred very full down 
the middle of the front. The effect is that ofa 
huge puff in front of either shoulder and ex- 
tending to the waist line. The back trimming 
is.similar except that it is much narrower. 

Diagonal materials are seen in all kinds of 

, variations. In 
the new check 
goods the shot 
effects are pro- 
duced by very 
fine lines, which 
run diagonally 
in both direc- 
tions and form 
small checks. 

Velvet will be 
as popular for 
trimming this 
spring, as it has 
been the past 
season. 

New short jack- 
ets of black or 





A DRESSY BODICE. 
tan will replace the long winter coats. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Silks, crepons, creponettes, novelties and 
even velvets are appropriate for the popular 
blouse waists. For evening wear the body of 
the waist is made of silk fitted to the lining 
and the upper part arranged from chiffon, per- 
forated cloth or lace. 

Collars, capes, berthas, ruffs and fichus of 
every imaginable description are much worn 
for all oceasions. Bands of ribbon and lace 





A USEFUL COLLARETTE. 


or velvet and lace are used in making the mod- 
el ilkustrated. These collarettes and berthas 
are made to wear with both high and low neck- 
ed gowns. They are useful in giving a dressy 
appearance to one gown and taking away a 
little of the too dressy look of the other toilet. 
The possession of one handsome collarette will 
transform a plain, old-fashioned waist into a 
dressy, modern bodice. 

Ribbon will be the popular trimming this sea- 
son. Dainty Dresden ribbons are popular, but 
not at all common. 

Sleeves on the new gowns are cut as they 
have been all winter—very large at the top and 
very close at the wrist. 

Capes that reach just below the waist are cut 
like the winter capes, but are turned over in 
front with large revers that are trimmed with 
applique or braid effects. 





Weatherwise. 
WILL TEMPLER. 


If the three las’ dxys of this month control next, 

Then I figger we won’t be very much vex’t 

With breakin’ out th’ roads an’ shovelin’ snow 

All through th’ month of March; but. then, doy’ 
know, 

The bear seen his shadder on Candlemas day? 

No! ’taint a woodchuck; no matter, they all say 

That we'll hev’ jest six weeks more without a 
thaw, 

Fur that air brute goes back to suckin’ his paw 

Till he’s cock sure the spring is gettin’ about; 

Then stirs himself fur good, an’ meanders out. 

Did y’ say the sun was mountin’ purty high? 

Well, yes, I know it, but I’m a little shy 

About trustin’ of old Mother Nature fur; 

Don’t think that I want to be castin’ a slur, 

Er to be hittin’ the weather clerk a belt; 

But when I “killed” I took notice of th’ melt 

Of every pig; an’ I think I should know 

How this here March an’ April had ought to go. 

It was thinner than a knife blade, that ’ere thing, 

*Cept that the upper end that controls the spring 

Hed a lump onto it ’s big ’s yer fist. 

As sure as you’re born it ’l] bring us a grist 

Of snow storms in April; it may be in May. 

Ah! We won’t do no sowin’ fur many a day. 

What made the squirrels an’ chipmunks stock up 
so? 

What'd they do it fur if they didn’t know 

That a late spring was comin’? Why! John an’ 
me 

Found a bushel of nuts in one holler tree. 

’N then agin, that one ain’t no better sign 

Than the foxes give when they struck a bee line 

— bow’ls of th’ earth, when they dug _ las’ 
all, 

An’ throw’d out more gravel ’n a team could haul. 

I know’d about it way back in huskin’ time; 

The corn was handsome, so hard an’ plump an’ 
firm, 

’N hed seven thicknesses ‘of husks; that’s ’nough 

To tell of a long winter, ’n purty tough. 

Ev’y snowbird’s a white one that’s flyin’ round 

’N they ain’t no harbinger of much bare ground. 

The long coat on the colt ’s another thing 

That tells us that it ’1l be a cold, wet spring, 

"N we’re sure to get it, too; now don’t tell me! 

Fur if you live, it’s a cold wet spring, you'll see. 





A Cricket for Children.—Get four large spools. 
such as are used in the toy shops for winding 
tape on. Gild them all over or leave the space 
in the center and paint it black, or any way to 
suit the taste. Then get a board about a foot 
square and round off the corners (the board 
must not be very thick), then gild the top and 
edges. After it is dry tack a spool at each cor- 
ner and make a cushion of any kind of cloth. 
Figured denim is very pretty. Although this 
is very cheap, it is a very pretty foot rest or 
cricket.—[F. E. W. 


Mistletoe is the popular flower just now and 
they do say that mistletoe and white roses will 
trim the new summer hats. 
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That First-Prize House Plan which you print- 
ed last week, certainly has many nice things 
about it for those who can afford so large a 
house. Iam sure every farmhouse ought to 
have a bathroom, set tubs for washing, and hot 
and cold water at both these places as well as 
at the kitchen sink. As Mrs Buell says, this 
can be cheaply had by means of a tank in attic 
or bathroom that is fed by an aqueduct from a 
spring, ram or windmill pump. The same sys- 
tem will supply water to the farm. The hot 
water boiler, such as is attached to the kitcken 
range in city houses, heats the water with no 
extra expense. I think $100 to $200 will put 
in such water works in any ordinary house, 
and nothing will pay better. Not one family 
in ten appreciates water, or knows how its 
proper use will preserve health and save doc- 
tors’ bills. I think two flights of stairs unnec- 
essary in ordinary-sized houses. Omit the back 
stairs in Mrs Buell’s plan, runthe shed up an- 
other story with steps to it over the tubs shown 
in the plan, and you have an ideal place for the 
hired man’s room, and more room in the house. 
I hke a kitchen on the south side, as most of 
us farmers’ wives have to do our own work and 
ought to have the pleasantest roomin the 
house for it.—[Mrs H. M. Ricker. 


No Sweating in Dakota.—I wonder if Clarissa 
Potter, my pupil of many years ago, knows 
that in some of our states we do not have to 
interest ourselves so much in the various 
methods of sweating as those living in the 
east. Dakota, with its dry and rare air, makes 
little call for the sweating processes. Troubles 
with the throat and lungs are almost unknown 
here. For the past 12 years I have had a fami- 
ly averaging at least 10 and we have never 
had need to try any kind of sweating.—[W. F. 
Eaion. 


What a Question.—S. O. Green, are you a 
man? Surely no woman would ask such a 
question. If the husbands, fathers and broth- 
ers were more particular what sort of man 
they hired who was to associate with the fam- 
ily, there would be fewer broken hearts and 
ruined homes. But how blind a man is! Is 
he a husband? He will hire a man knowing 
what he is physically and mentally, whom he 
ought never to allow to enter his house. Is he 
a father or brother? He will hire a man who 
is morally so bad he does not want daughter 
or sister to associate with him, but does not 
tell her why, so nine times out of ten it is the 
father or brother at whose door the fault lies 
when a girl marries such a wretch or is led 
astray.—[Hope Heartséase. 





Novels and Novels.—L. H. Girton’s tirade on 
novels I thought grossly unfair. I think he 
must refer to dime novels. He does not seem 
to understand how far-reaching is the term he 
nses. If Mr Girton has not read We Two, 
Won by Waiting and In the Golden Days, by 
Edna Lyall; A Rose in Bloom and An Old- 
Fashioned Girl, by Miss Alcott, he has no 
right to say there are no novels fit to read. I 
cannot think what books he could have read to 
give him such an opinion. He read some that 
I never heard of. If he has not read every 
novel ever written, he has no right to make 
such an assertion.—[Defendant. 





Ways of Hired Men.—The man is from home 
so much that the wife has a good deal to see to, 
and if a hired man is inclined to be saucy, he 
-an make it very disagreeable for her. This 
has been my experience with help. Some get 
drunk and are ugly, others get out of sight as 
soon as the ‘‘boss’”’ is gone, and do hardly any- 
thing while he is away. All of these things 
make a woman happy,I tell you. She feels 
just like going to work and getting a nice din- 
ner, and saying pleasant things to the help 
when they come in for that dinner !—[Constant 
Reader. 

Botany and Romance.—I have been watching 
all the fall and winter for a report from some 
of the corps of volunteer botanists, any one of 
whom was willing to take classes. I have 
said nothing of my class (?) because I had 
been waiting for some one else to start the 
matter. Much to my surprise I received four 
or five answers, but for unexplained reasons 
all but one was unheard from again. 
One young man in Connecticut did good 
work on his papers, and expressed him- 
self as having gained new knowledge on 
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the subject. He had 
or so previous, so that he 
of a beginner. I have enjoyed a delightful 
correspondence with a lady, and it has in it a 
small element of the romantic, it being proved 
that her father and mine were school friends, 
but had drifted apart, as so many intimate 
friends do. My present home is within two or 
three minutes’ walk of her father’s old home- 
stead. I congratulate all of you that were at 
the banquet. I longed to go, and in fact came 
very near doing so. I hope another year if 
alive and well I may be one of the privileged. 
Let us hear from the rest of the botany teach- 
ers soon.—[Augusta Tuttle. 


made a beginning a vear 
had the advaniuge 





Ho! Ye Tablers! What’s the matter? Per- 
haps the rest of you are waiting for ‘‘Corda- 
ville.” What has he done so remarkably 
bright as to get all the Tablers ‘stuck’ on 
him? Idon'’tsee. Perhaps aman whose brain 
is ‘“‘rattled’’ handling sheep cannot fathom the 
‘Pierian spring” and therefore cannot fathom 
his thoughts. Someone of you asked where to 
send “the pennies’’ to obtain some of the cu- 
rious things I occasionally find. I have given 
my address once or twice, and got only one 
response. A party in Vermont sent me $1 for 
a pair of buffalo horns. I neglected to send 
them until I found a good pair. He got impa- 
tient waiting and wrote me to send either the 
horns or the dollar at once. I inclosed the 
dollar with interest added at 12 percent. This 
instance is cited to warn you Tablers to be 
cautious about sending many pennies to a poor, 
dishonest shepherd boy. I haven’t much on 
hand now; have given many things away. I 
intend to have some rattlesnakes another sum- 
mer. They will be harmless—as are other 
reptiles pickled in alcohol. Send for what you 
want (if you know what it is), and if I have it 
I will oblige you or return the pennies. 
“Hustle” now, and lengthen out our Talk col- 
umn.—[{Shepherd, or D. Bean, Grass Range, 
Mont. 





A Correction.—In the poem read at the Ta- 
blers’ banquet entitled The midnight tea, 
an error occurred in this line: ‘‘We recall dis- 
tinctly, year 1773, day 16, month 12, now called 
Dec.” The last werd was printed *‘Decem- 
ber.”’ The longer ’tis read the more inharmo- 
nious it appears.—[Louise Lewis. 





Curiosity Unallayed.— Bachelor of Cordaville, 
you raised many bumps of curiosity. No 
doubt the lady was a member of your own 
household, and you probably asked her if your 
socks were mended. Anyhow, I wish you 
would write again, whether your story is con- 
cluded or otherwise. How many of the Ta- 
blers have ever tried raising sage? I know a 
lady who raises it every year. It usually sells 
for 50c per Ib, and is bought by farmers and 
cheese factories and at dry goods stores. 
[Vermont Sage. 

Flowers for Next Summer.—I admire Spit- 
fire’s views in regard to the treatment 
of dumb beasts and I also wish her all 
success in her new undertaking. I have 
seen nothing about the furtherance of the good 
work Jasmine so generously began last spring. 
All of the seeds she sent me came up splen- 
didly, but those dreadful hens raised all but 
the marigolds, and as I had a good crop of 
those, I will send my surplus stock to any one 
who will seud me her address and a stamp. 
[Calla, Box 416, Warren, Mass. 





Diligent in Business.—Honor the calling 
which you have chosen by putting into it all 
the zeal at yourcommand. Itis your duty to 
do so, itis also your divine privilege. Suc- 
cess is the reward only attained by those who 
try. Trying usually results in success. Ener- 
gy, properly applied, is a great factor in all our 
successes. Brother farmers, try this and see 
for yourself if is not true.—[F. D. Wheelock. 


Foxes and Dr Izard.—There has been naught 
around us but ‘‘universe of sky and snow,” 
nothing to hear but the hooting of an owl and 
the barking of foxes, who by the way are get- 
ting quite too familiar, as one of my neighbors 
thought when she found one among her fright- 
ened flock of fowls, with a chick in his mouth. 
She made such vigorous battle with her broom 
that Reynard dropped it and fled. Our oil gave 
out unexpectedly during the blizzard, bui we 
made some tallow candles suitable for reading 
Poe’s Raven, or some other weird composition, 
and we had something inclining that way in 
the closing chapters of that absorbing and 
lnystifying story, Dr Izard. The doctor gain- 
ed our respect and sympathy in a way that 
made his terrible revelation and sad end most 
pitiful. Polly, like many another light-hearted 
and careless young girl, had “deeps” in her 
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character that she manifested by wise little 
speeches, and although it may seem absurd to 
compare her with Hieronymus Howard of 
Green Dragon fame, like him she had a w ay of 
her own that carried conviction in the end. 
Dr Izard is a story with a good moral. We 
found it interesting in the family circle. 
—([Elinor. 

Will Someone kindly give me directions for 
making pomades and extracts from flowers ?— 
[Mrs Robert Tompkins, St Mary’s, Camden Co, 
Ga. 

Who can tell the process of curing the old 
Maryland hams ?—[{C. D. Dunn. 





The Highest Office Building. 


EDWARD H. PARKINSON. 


The magnificent new office of the Manhattan 
life insurance company on lower Broadway, 
New York city, is the highest commercial 
building in the world. It measures 400 feet 
from the base, and has afrontage of about 70 
feet. 

The first problem which presented itself to 
the engineers and architects, was a suitable 
foundation capable of sustaining such an 
enormous weight. It was finally decided that 
it should be on bedrock ane that caissons 
should be sunk by the pneumatic process, the 
same as employed in sinking piers of heavy 
bridges. One of the remarkable features in 
connection with this structure was the rapidity 
with which it was built. The foundation was 
begun on April 13, 1893 and the building was 
complete before the close of 1894 

The front of the building, which is self-sup- 
porting, is of granite with some fine ornament- 
al work displayed here and there. The en- 
trance is very imposing and forms a high arch 
resting on Corinthian columns, on either side 
of which are carved two Indian heads. The 
flooring of this entrance is of tiles and a third 
Indian head forms the center of the threshold 
and is one of the most artistic designs in the 
building. The main hall, which is of Sienna 
marble, is unusually large and is lighted from 
above by two domes, around the edge of which 
is acircle of incandescent lights of alternat- 
ing colors. These lights are so placed that the 
bulbs cannot be seen and the reflections cast 
produce the effect of ground glass on the 
domes. The stairway leading to the second 
floor is of the same marble as the hall. The 
elevators, six in number, are hydraulic and 
after the most approved style. The company’s 
office is on the sixth floor with the president's 
private room in front commanding a view of 
the lower part of the city and the North 
river. 

The building has been fitted throughout for 
electric lighting, ventilating and power. The 
dynamos for the lighting plant consist of 
three dynamos, made by the General electric 
company, each dynamo capable of generating a 
current for 1000 16-candle-power lamps. The 
power dynamo isofthe light type of manu- 
facture, but is wound for 220 volts. Special 
attention has been given to the heating and 
ventilating. The radiators in each of the 
offices are placed under the windows, and in 
each window sash is placed a perfection sash 
ventilator of large size, so that fresh air from 
the outside can be admitted to the room at the 
will of the occupant, the sash ventilators being 
so located that the air from the same 
must first pass over the radiators and be 
warmed before circulating through the room. 

Water for the building is supplied by an 
artesian well 105 feet deep, with a capacity of 
70 gallons a minute. The wel: was sunk by 
the company expressly for its own use. The 
tower, which is entirely of steel and copper, is 
107 feet high and is calculated to sustain a 
wind pressure of 50 lbs for every square foot of 
its surface. 

As one can well imagine, the view from this 
tower is unequaled in New York city. On one 
side is the North river with New Jersey and 
the Orange mountains as a background and on 
the other the Brooklyn bridge spanning the 
East river and the city of churches in the dis- 
tance. Toward the southwest stretches the 
harbor, with Governor’s island and the statue 
of liberty as landmarks. 
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After all, the chafing dish is no fad of to-day. 
It was used by the Greeks and Romans 2000 
years ago. 
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“ HELP!” 
WOMAN'S DESPAIRING CRY. 


It is Heard. A Prominent Actress 


Escapes Great Danger. 





@SPEciIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 
How startling is-a woman’s cry for 


help! 

‘“‘ What can Ido? Where shall 
I go?” She knows not. This 
cry goes out today from every 
city, town, and 
hamlet in this 
country. 

It comes from 
women who are 
suffering tortures 
of body and mind 
from some form of 
female complaint. 
Many, through natu- 
ral modesty, do not 
consult physicians, 
for many dread their 
examinations. They 
know not where to 
seek for help. 

This alarming con- 
dition of things is 
simply wrong. The 
peculiar ailments of 
women are curable, 
and in most cases 
very speedily. Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s genius 
and liberality have 
given to every woman 
a sure and consistent 
means of relief. 

No woman should 
suffer when she can 
obtain free advice. 
She can state her case 
fully to Mrs. Pink- 
ham, woman to wo- 
man, without reserve, and the answer 
will come from one of her own sex. Be 
one of the vast army of women who write 
to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., and 
preserve your health. “ Only a woman 
can understand a woman’s ills.” 

A prominent actress, in a letter to 
Mrs. Pinkham, says: — 

“ . ,. You cannot imagine the fear- 
ful condition I was in when I first wrote 
to you. I was simply of no use to myself 
or any one else. I 
had worked hard, 
and my nervous 
system was shat- 
tered from womb 
trouble and travel- 
ling constantly. I 

<& ran the 
gauntlet: 
of doctors’, 
theories, 

till my 
health and 

money 
were rap- 
idly van- 
ishing. . Tm all right now, and am 
gaining flesh daily. I follow your advice 
faithfully in everything. Thank you ten 
thousand times for what your knowledge 
and Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound have done for me.” 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Eggs in New Shapes. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 

Egg Soup.—Peel, wash and slice very thin 
two new carrots, one small turnip, an onion and 
three stalks of celery; fry in a tablespoonful 
of butter or dripping until of a yellow color; 
put ina saucepan with three pints of water 
and a seasoning of salt, pepper and one small 
lump of sugar; cook slowly for two hours and 
press through a sieve. Return tothe fire while 
you thicken it with a tablespoonful of flour 
wet with cold water and poach ina pint of 
boiling milk an egg for each person; lay these 
in the tureen, add the milk to the soup and 
pour all over the eggs. 

“Eggs ala tripe’ is the fanciful name 
given toa breakfast dish made from two or 
three hard-boiled eggs. It does not however 
contain any tripe. For every three eggs melt 
two ounces of butter in a stewpan and add a 
tablespoonful of flour; when this is smooth, 
add a gill of cream or milk and two boiled and 
minced onions; season with salt and pepper 
and simmer for five minutes, when lay in the 
sliced eggs and shake until hot. 

A delicious breakfast with a slice of pink, 
broiled ham is eggs with gravy. Pour a gill 
of any kind of good gravy into a baking dish 
and break into it six eggs; season with salt 
and pepper and place in the oven until the 
yolks are set; slip each egg onto a square of 
hot buttered tuast and pour over them a gravy 
made by adding a gill of hot cream to the 
gravy in the basin. 

Poached in Milk.—The insipid character of 
the ordinary poached egg is entirely changed 
by serving them with a cream sauce after 
poaching in milk, or with a brown sauce after 
poaching in gravy. 

Eggs in Marinade.—Put two tablespoonfuls 
of water, four of good gravy and a teaspoonful 
of vinegar over the fire, and when it boils stir 
in the well-beaten yolks of two eggs; when 
the sauce thickens pour it around half a dozen 
poached eggs garnished with sippets of toast. 

Shirred Eggs.— Butter a baking dish and lay 
in as many eggs as you can without crowding; 
season with salt and pepper and dot each egg 
with a bit of butter. As soon as the whites are 
set remove from the oven and place on a dish 
containing a few spoonfuls of minced cooked 
ham heated in gravy or cream, and double the 
quantity of hot canned peas. 

Steamed eggs will suit the most delicate pal- 
ates. Break any number of eggs into a flat, 
well-buttered dish, season and dot with butter 
and set overa vessel of boiling water until 
cooked to taste. ' 

Fried.— A wrinkle in frying eggs is to cook 
in ham or bacon drippings to the required de- 
gree, lay on a hot dish, pour from the pan all 
the fat except a tablespoonful, add to this a 
chopped cucumber pickle, boil up for a minute 
and pour over the eggs. 

With Sauce Robert.—Fry two small minced 
onions in butter, add half a gill of vinegar and 
simmer for five minutes; thicken with a table- 
spoonful of flour wet with half a pint of broth, 
season with salt and pepper and simmer for 10 
minutes and stirina tablespoonful of made 
French mustard and a teaspoonful each of 
mushroom catsup and anchovy sauce. Add 
half a dozen sliced, hard-boiled eggs and serve 
when hot. This, with cold sliced meat of any 
kind makes an appetizing dinner. 
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Dinner-Giving. 


MARGARET SPENCER. 


With a good heart, and that blessed, old- 
fashioned ‘‘faculty,’’ dinners or suppers will 
be a life-long remembrance of pleasure and 
comfort to strangers and friends. Dinner-giv- 
ing is an art. Some people are “to the manor 
born,”’ others with cultivation, wealth and ex- 
perience, never learn ease and tact. The se- 
lection of guests requires much tact and wis- 
dom. A wise hostess will seat congenial peo- 
ple together, or if possible, give to those less 
at ease a charming talker, gay and vivacious. 

A friend dining with Mrs Cleveland this sea- 
son said: “I forgot what we had for dinner 
and the beautiful gowns,—the very decorations 
of the table,—in my delight at the conversation 
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of my friend Justice Blank, who sat next me!” 
An invitation to dine means a request to be at 
your best socially; to give as well as to re- 
ceive. 

The comfort of guests depends fully as much 
on the service at table as upon the cook. If 
there is a plain, homely dinner and one maid 
to serve, she should be shown before the din- 
ner hour exactly all that will be required of 
her. The table is laid in white, and the host- 
ess arranges the center piece of flowers or 
ferns, upon an embroidered linen, with small- 
er doilies and tray cloths as may suit her taste. 
For a plain dinner, soup only is necessary be- 
fore the meats and vegetables. They may be 
served upon the table in true American fash- 
ion, and with the help of host and hostess. 
One waiter or waitress may serve well adozen 
peopie. A good hostess will not attempt dis- 
play or exceed her means in hospitality. The 
choice of dishes will be made with good sense, 
and there will be abundant food, well-cooked 
and well served. 

The host will dish.the soup and carve the 
meat, while from his left hand the servant car- 
ries it to the left of each guest. Allsauces and 
relishes are left on the table during the first 
courses. Salads of plain lettuce, lobster or 
chicken are served after meats on clean small 
plates. The cloth is crumbed and dessert brought 
in—for which no rules are observed, as a beau- 
tiful, artistic dessert is wholly a matter of 
taste, expense and choice of the hostess. It 
may be fruits, nuts, bonbons, wafers and last 
of all after-dinner coffee, served either at table 
or in the bright parlor or sitting room, where 
gentlemen love to sit and chat and smoke. 

Sometimes we dine out and regret the hour 
of leaving. Sometimes we dine out and re- 
joice when it is over. Summing it all up, what 
is lacking? 





Good, Reliable Home Cookery. 





Crullers.—Three eggs, 6 tablespoonfuls white 
sugar, butter size ofa small egg, } teaspoonful 
of saleratus dissolved in 2 tablespoonfuls of 
milk, flour to thicken. 

Dressing for Cabbage and Lettuce.—Four ta- 
blespoonfuls vinegar, 1 tablespoonful salt, 1 
tablespoonful mustard, 1 tablespoonful sugar. 
Put into dish of boiling water and add piece of 
butter size of an egg. Beat legg and stir into 
this, which makes it thick; add cream to thin 
it a little and a pinch of cayenne pepper. 

Sponge Cake.—One cup of sugar (not heaping), 
lecup flour, the grated rind and juice of 1 
lemon, 3fresh eggs beaten well; beat whites 
and yolks separately 15 or 20 minutes. After 
stirring in the flour put into oven as soon as 
possible. One small loaf, bake in deep pan, 
and break the cake instead of cutting. 

Minnehaha Cake.--One cup sugar, } cup but- 
ter, yolks of 2 eggs and whole of one, 2 cups 
flour, } cup milk, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, $ 
teaspoon soda. This makes three layers. 

Filling: Boil 1 cup sugar with little cold 
water until it will crack when dropped into 
cold water, then remove from the stove and 
stir into the white of 1 egg beaten to a stiff 
froth, then stirin one cup of raisins chopped 
and stoned. 

Vanilla Wafers.—One cup of sugar, % cup 
butter, 4 tablespoonfuls milk, 1 tablespoonful 
vanilla, 1 egg, 14 teaspoonfuls cream of tartar, 
# teaspoonful of soda, flour enough to roll out 
well; roll very thin. 

Jellied Oranges.—Four large oranges, juice of 
2lemons. Cut the oranges into halves and be 
careful not to break the peel when you remove 
the juice. Soak 4 box of gelatine in cold water 
for an hour, add the juice of the lemons and 
oranges. One cup sugar, } pint boiling water, 
strain and pour in the peels, which should be 
put in so that they may be upright. A platter 
is good for this purpose. Serve with whipped 
cream on top when it is ready for the table. 
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Raising Bread in Four Hours.—By request of 
several readers, one of whom says it alone is 
worth the price of the paper, A. C. P.’s recipe 
for yeast is here reprinted: “Pare 12 medium- 
sized potatoes, and cookfin sufficient boiling wa- 
ter to keep them well covered. While they 
are cooking, take 1 pint of flour, 1 teacup each 
of salt and sugar, wet with enough cold water 
to make a smooth paste, pour over it 2 quarts 
of boiling water and cook till it looks clear, 


like starch. Pass through a cotander into a 
two-gallon jar. When the potatoes are weil 
done pass them through the colander too, also 
the water in which they are boiled. Fill the 
jar with water to within a finger’s length of 
the top. When this mixture is lukewarm stir 
in four dried yeast cakes that have been pre- 
viously dissolved and set in a warm place to 
rise. When a thick white scum rises to the 
top it is ready for use. Cover and set away in 
a cool dark place. For 4 three-pint basin 
loaves, I take 3 pints of the yeast, no other wet- 
ting, stir in a batter, and in an hour it is light 
enough to mold into a loaf. If this is coverod 
with an inverted pan no tough crust will form. 
When light, mold only enough to shape into 
loaves; they are light enough to bake when no 
dent remains from the pressure of the finger 
on the surface. In winter I always warm the 
flour, in summer it is not necessary. I can 
sponge bread (made by the above method) 
when I get breakfast, and have it baked for 
dinner, even though we live in North Dakota, 
where it is often 40 degrees ‘below,’ and we 
have only a common cook stove to warm our 
prairie house.”’ 
—— 


A Chapter on Pastry. 


DOLA FAY. 





In making pastry mix it quickly, avoid un- 
necessary handling, and bake immediately ; 
unless it gets into the oven at once it will be 
tough and heavy. Never use the hands to 
mix pastry, if you want it short and flaky. 
Use, instead, a broad-bladed knife. 

It is better, when making pies, to use half 
and half, or one-third lard and two-thir ds bu 
ter, but puff paste should be made of butter 
alone. Use good, sweet butter, and if possible 
use home rendered leaf lard. Always sift the 
flour before using, add the salt and thoroughly 
chop the shortening in the flour. Use enough 
ice-cold water to hold all together, handling as 
little as possible. Pinch off enough dough for 
one crust; roll lightly and roll from you. Use 
only flour enough on the rolling-pin and board 
to keep the dough from sticking. Never 
grease the pie tin, but dust slightly with flour. 

Pies should be baked in a moderately hot 
oven toa light brown. Have the greater heat 
on the bottom, that the under crust may be 
well baked. A pie that is properly baked will 
slip from the tin with careful handling, and if 
placed on a wireframe where the air can pass 
under it, will cool without becoming moist. 
Ifthe pie is inclined to stick to the pie-tin, 
give the tin a few careful ‘flops’? when you 
first take it from the oven. 

In making a juicy pie, pin an inch-wide strip 
of white cloth around the edge of the pie. 
This will prevent the juice from cooking over 
the edge. 





All Sorts. 





Dancing is said to be dangerous—perhaps it 
is, but I do not know, as I do nct dance—but 
so is life itself dangerous, and the only safe 
place to be in that I know of is a sepulchre. 
[Lyman Abbott. 


Andrew Carnegie, the author of Triumphant 
Democracy, says it is a crime for any man to die 
a millionaire. To give one’s superfluous 
wealth away while alive is the course he advo- 
cates, and an excellent course it is. 





Many well-dressed women now object to 
wearing violets because the cotton imitations 
have become so cheap. These women have 
taken up the dahlia, which cannot easily be re- 
produced in a cheap article. Violets are so 
pretty and graceful for millinery trimming 
that they still appeal to many. 





Alpaca is coming into favor again. It is un- 
equaled as a dust-shedding material, and the 
new goods that are figured and flowered will 
surely be popular. 

- A 

Evening Slippers have succumbed to the per- 
forated craze. Slippers of patent leather have 
the toe pierced with holes showing some bright 
color beneath, either cerise, scarlet or some of 
the new greens. Black and white slippers are 
now in vogue, the latest being of black suede, 
showing white kid beneath. Suede ties to 
match the color of the gown are the correct 
thing for evening wear. 





Infantile Paralysis. 


If it is congenital, that is, if the child is born 
with it, the child should be thoroughly exam- 
ined by a competent surgeon. If it came on 
during teething and was not induced by a fall 
or blow, or strain, then the biochemic salts 
calcium phos (No 1) and kali phos (No 6) 
should each be given two or three times every 
day, and great care exercised as to clothing, 
baths, exercise, outdoor air and diet. Cloth- 
ing should be flannel exclusively. Baths for 
cleanliness should be distinguished from those 
designed to arouse the vitality of the system. 
The cleansing ablutions may be repeated as 
often as necessary, and at such temperature as 
is most agreeable, but the vitalizing baths can 
be given in but one way and are required but 
once or twice aday. The method is to apply 
cold toa warm surface just long enough to 
stimulate the reactive power of the system, 
which is known by the increased redness of 
the part. If the surface is cool or cold, the 
application of cold will depress and injure. 
Therefore, first give a warm bath or, much bet- 
ter, rub, knead and work the parts into a glow, 
then a sudden dash of cold water, dry, and rub 
again if necessary. 

The exercise should be carefully adjusted to 
the condition, the governing principle being to 
use the affected muscles often, but with suffi- 
cient intervals of rest so that they will not 
over-tire. Outdoor air is of great importance. 
As soon as the weather will permit, the child 
should be well clad for rough tumbling and 
placed on the ground outside and left to care 
for himself much of the time, and as summer 


comes on, shoes and stockings should be 
discarded. Let the nerves of the extrem- 
ities feel the contact with the electric- 
ity of Mother Earth.: The diet cannot 


be regulated with too much care. It should 
consist of tender, juicy steak, chops, poultry, 
game, fish, milk, cream, butter, entire wheat 
bread, cracked wheat, oatmeal and fruits and 
nothing else. To satisfy natural craving for 
sweets, select sweet fruits as far as may be 
necessary, but do not encourage indulgence in 
sweets and leave such starches as potatoes un- 
touched. 

A steady course of treatment will be likely 
in afew months to improve the child’s condi- 
tion greatly, but do not change it materially 
until he is entirely well. It will rarely be 
found necessary to take any institute treat- 
ment in addition to the foregoing, and never 
until the thermo-ozone battery has been thor- 
oughly tried as an aid to the foregoing. If 
both fail after several months’ application, then 
inquiry for a proper institute will be advisable. 





Nervous Exhaustion. 





Man’s nervous organism is twofold. One 
part moves the machinery of involuntary life— 
respiration, nutrition, circulation, etc— and 
the other controls the voluntary muscular 
movements of work and play. The first man- 
ufactures and expends nervous energy, the sec- 
ond spends but never makes. It draws its 
supplies from theinvoluntary system. The last 
has to manufacture for both. When the vol- 
untary system becomes enfeebled, rest and 
nutrition will soon repair the damage; but 
when the involuntary system flags the founda- 
tion is giving way. All the greater,,therefore, 
is the necessity to make the drains upon it 
from the voluntary system as light as possible, 
otherwise bankruptcy of both is not far off. 
Pain in the back head with exhaustion after 
but little effort, mental or physical, is the sig- 
nal of imminent peril. He who disregards it 
offers his life to the first serious attack 
of disease, if not to the first consid- 


erable over-exertion. The import is that 
such men must rest morning, noon and 
night, not necessarily in. absolute inaction 


because the chaffing against that might be worse 
than light, pleasurable enjoyment. Take kali 
phos (6) and cale phos (1) as recuperating ma- 
terials; magne phos (8) for the spasmodic jerk- 
ings and the largest amount of good digestible 
food that the digestive organs can master and, 
added to all the rest, the inhalation daily of 
pure artificial!y prepared oxygen, or such con- 
stant outdoor life without much muscular ex- 
ercise as will thoroughly oxidize all the food 
that is consumed. Then wait patiently. Na- 


OUR HEALTH ADVISER 


ture takes 20 years to build a man. She needs 
from one to three to re-build a wreck. 
- a - 


Sciatic Rheumatism. 


In such cases the limb may shorten from in- 
ability to extend it to its fall length, or from 
the filling of the socket of the hip with a de- 
posit of lymph or mineral matter that crowds 
the ball out of place. When contraction of 
the cords occurs, rubbing them with a mixture 
of lanolin and oil of lobelia daily, with fre- 
quent stretching, may relax them. If the de- 
posit is lymph only, an ointment of lanolin and 
iodine applied daily over the joint may cause 
its absorption, especially if a general tonic 
and alterative course of sponge baths, nutri- 
tious food and abundant sleep be added. If 
the deposit is mineral, there is no probable 
cure. 

For the sciatic pain, if moving gently for a 
little time affords relief, give kali phos (No 6) 
frequently until relieved; then three or four 
times a day. If the pains are excruciating and 
spasmodic, give magne phos (No 8) in hot wa- 
ter several times a day as well as the kali phos 
as above. If that fails, substitute cale phos 
(No 1) in place of the magne phos. If there 
are symptoms of gout, give natr sulph (No 11) 
in alternation with kali phos. 

The wasted tissues should be rubbed daily 
with warm, sweet oil, or have injections of bo- 
vinine under the skin, which will probably re- 
move the dropsical effusion by increasing nu- 
trition, unless the heart has suffered from the 
rheumatic poison, in which case it should be 
strengthened by cactus grand 2 to 6 drops of 
fluid extract three or four timesaday. The 
recumbent position should be taken as often as 
practical. 

— 

Avoidance of Grip Consequences.—The results 
of a severe attack of the grip are apt to be such 
a prostration of the nervous energies that the 
ordinary functions of digestion and excretion 
are not well performed. The reactive powers 
of the system prove insufficient to throw off in- 
ternal morbid accumulations and the chills 
which result from changes of temperature. 
Hence, old ailments take a deeper hold, and 
new ones set in, especially those dependent 
upon lack of nervous vitality. A devitalized 
condition of the mucous membrane manifested 
in bronchitis and the dyspepsias is sure to oc- 
cur. In these cases any merely local treat- 
ment is certain to fail because it leaves the 
root of the trouble untouched. 

What is needed is a thorough hygienic 
course, embracing a cold sponge bath in a 
warm room daily; counter-irritation constant- 
ly over the affected bronchial tubes by means 
of pustulant No 94 reapplied as often as the 
crop of pustules disappears; well ventilated 
rooms day and night, but atmosphere kept 
loaded with the vapor of eucalyptus ; the blood 
kept fully supplied with its necessary bio- 
chemic salts as indicated by the symptoms 
given in Nos 1 to 12 inclusive in pamphlet, 
which symptoms reveal the lack of those salts; 
the bowels kept active by hot colon flush ev- 
ery second night, in order to carry off the poi- 
sonous products of defective digestion, which 
ordinary movements, even though one or two 
a day, fail to expel; 4 to 1 pt of hot water slow- 
ly sipped one-half hour before meals and at 
bedtime to aid in eliminating the morbid mat- 
ters in the system. The diet should consist 
rigidly of fresh lean meat, fish, poultry, game, 
eggs, milk, entire wheat bread and butter, and 
such fruits as do not sour in the stomach or 
materially increase flatulence. 

This course is not merely palliative but 
positively curative, not merely of the more 
prominent symptoms but of the whole disease 
root and branch. Yetit will not cure if the 
diet be insufficient, that is, if not enough food 
is taken to furnish all the constituents in full 
measure that the reconstructive process re- 
quires. Every such case needs an individual 
dietary which, if-it can be afforded, will prove 
a sheet anchor of health for future life. 





attention to a rich widow. 
“Madam,” he said as he offered her a bouquet, 
“you are getting more and more beautiful 
every day.” ‘You exaggerate, my dear sir!” 
exclaimed the lady, very much flattered. 
“Well, then, let us say every other day.” 


Bob was paying 
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For Book Worms, 





Breeding and Training of Homing Pigeons, 
by Louis Hoses, is an interesting” little pam- 
phlet of 35 pages, devoted as above. Price 25ce, 
Homing Exchange Publishing Co, German- 
town, Pa. 

Horse Breeding for Farmers, by Alfred E. 
Pease, is an excellent and compact treatise, 
written from an Engksh standpoint, but valu- 
able to any one interested in breeding horses. 
The chapter on ailments and diseases is especi- 
ally valuable. 80c. McMillan & Co, 66 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 





Reading for Recreation.—I am no enemy of 
light reading for recreation. There are many 
chaffy novels which rest the nerves in a more 
wholesome way than does acup of strong tea. 
I would especially see the habit of daily even- 
ing reading cultivated among’ workingmen as 
a special method of rest for the body, which is 
more effectively freshened if the mind is mod- 
erately active and interested.—[President G. 
Stanley Hall, Clark University. 


A WAR ECHO. 


EVERY HONORABLE VETERAN DE- 
SERVES HIS PENSION, 








And the Lone Limb is not the Only Reason for 
a Government Reward Either. 
(From Journal, Lewiston, Me.) 

Samuel R. Jordan has just given the Journal an 
account of his life, which in view of his extremely 
hard lot for the past few years will be read with 
interest. 

“T am 48 years old and have always lived in New 
Portland. I enlisted in the army in 1862 as a pri- 
vate in Company A, 28th Maine Volunteers. My 
army experience injured my health to some ex- 
tent, although I worked at blacksmithing some 
part of the time, when suddenly, several years 
ago, I was prostrated with what able physicians 
pronounced Locomotor Ataxia. At first I could 
get around somewhat yet the disease progressed 
quite rapidly until [ had hardly any feeling in my 
legs and feet, they felt like sticks of wood and I 
grew so much worse that Icould not move for 
three years without help, as my neighbors and 
friends could testify. Iemployed several physi- 
cians in my vicinity,and elsewhere, and they all 
told me that medicines would not help me, that 
they could do nothing to effect a cure and that in 
time I should become entirely helpless. I became 
discouraged. I was a great care tomy wife and 
friends. Shortly after I met an old army 
comrade, Mr. All. Parlin, a resident of Madison, 
Maine, and he incidentally mentioned how he had 
tried Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for a severe case of 
rheumatism and a spinal and malarial trouble, that 
he had suffered with as a consequent of his army 
life, and had been greatly benefited by their use. 
By his earnest recommendation I was induced to 
try the pills. After taking them fora time I be- 
gan to feel prickly sensations in my legs and a re- 
turn of strength so I could move them a little. 
Af.er a few weeks I began to feel a marked im- 
provement in my condition. Isoon was enabled 
to walk around a little with the help of crutches. 
After taking for some time I can now walk without 
crutches,my general health is much improved 
andI have regained my old-time vigor. I can 


walk about and enjoy life once more, for which I 
feel very thankful, and this happy result is due 
to the use of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are not 
a patent medicine in the sense that name implies. 
They were first compounded as a prescription and 
used as such in general practice by an eminent 
physician. So great was their efficacy that it was 
deemed wise tu place them within the reach of 
all. They are now manufactured by the Dr. Will- 
iams Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y., and 
are sold in boxes (never in loose form by the doz- 
en or hundred, and the public are cautioned 
against numerous imitations sold in this shape) at 
50 cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50, and may be 
had of all druggists, or direct by mail from Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company. 





TEAM ENGINEERING 

(Stationary, Marine, Locomotive), Ce 
tricity, Architectural § Mechanical Drawing, 
Plumbing, Mining, English Branches, Book- 
keeping,etc. Engineers can qualify to obtain 
licenses. To begin it is only nec to 
know how to read and write. Send for free 
circular, stating subject you wish tostudy,to 

Khe International Correspondence 
Schools, SCRANTON, PA. 
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OUR COLUMN OF FON. 


A D 2,000. 





She: Have you ever been kissed by a girl be- 
fore? 

He (blushing): 
haven’t.—[Judge. 

LLL ———— 

‘Bridget, this is the fourth china cu 
have broken since you have been wit 
How does it happen?” 

“T suppose, ma’am, it’s your strong coffee 
does it.’’ 


What a question! Of course lI 


you 
me. 





Mother: Charley, you come mght in the 
house. The idea of your slopping around in 
that snow and mud with those nice new rubber 
boots that Santa Claus gave you! 





Lady: Is Mrs Binks at home? 

Servant: No’m. 

“Can you tell me when she will be at home?”’ 

‘““As soon as soon as she gets the parlor dust- 
ed, mum, an’ she’s almost finished now.” 





” 


“They tell me you lead a double life,’ she 
said, looking straight into the eyes of the con- 
fused man before her. 

**Me ?”’ he gasped. 

“Yes, you. I hear that wheft you are away 
from home you are as pleasant and good na- 
tured a man as can be found anywhere.” 





Judge: You are charged with hog stealing. 

Prisoner: Yes, suh. 

Judge: Couldn’t you find anything else to 
do? 


Prisoner: Well, suh, I might er stole a cow, 
but dey’s mo’ trouble to manage den hogs is. 

“Tt strikes me that he has a good deal of as- 
surance to call himself a boy pianist. He 
must be all of 25.”" ‘Guess he is; but he plays 
like a boy of 9.”’ 


This advertisement is found in recent copies 
of some of the German papers: “Any person 
whocan show that my tapioca contains anything 
injurious to health will have three boxes of it 
sent to him free of charge.’’ 





New Missionary: Can you tell me what has 
become of my predecessor ? 

Cannibal Chief: He has made a trip into the 
interior. 





Please give through your paper a recipe for 
keeping smoked beef and bologna fresh 
through the summer season.—[C. W. T. M., 
Grand Island, Neb 


Jones: My wife prefers linen sheets and I 
prefer cotton. Robinson: How do you man- 
age? Jones: Oh, we compromise. Robin- 
son: How’s that? Jones: Well, we—er— 
compromise on cotton. 


Mrs Brand-New: I would like to get a first: 
class book on etiquette. Mr Brand-New: Any 
particular point you want to clearup? Mrs 
Brand-New: Yes—how to treat one’s‘inferiors. 
You know dear, it is only recently that we have 
had inferiors. 

Magistrate (to witness): I understand that 
you overheard the quarrel between the de- 
fendant and his wife? Witness: Yis_ sor. 
Magistrate: Tell the court, if you can, what 
he seemed to be doing. Witness: He seemed 
to be doin’ the listenin’. 


Dashaway: You believe in the efficacy of 
prayer, uncle. And suppose a chicken from 
your neighbor’s yard should hop by your kitch- 
en door and you should get down on your 
knees and pray for that chicken to enter, do 
you think your prayer would be answered? 

nele Ebony: I mos’ sartinly do, sah. But 


MARKET 


- 





FOR SMILE 


: . © s 
in dat case, sah, I should sprinkle a few grains | 
of co’n on the step. 

Suitor (seeing flower onthe table): May I 
take this as a token of your friendship? 

Fashionable Miss: Good gracious, no, sir! 
Why, that’s my new bonnet! 

“See, Mary, are not these flowers beautiful ?” 
“Deed and they are, miss! Many atime have 
I seen jist like ’em in bunnits! Ain’t it won- 


derful how nat’ral the Lord can make things!” 


‘“‘Deah me!” said the bore, interrupting the 
conversation at a few minutes after 12. “I 
believe it must be time for me to go.”’ “Oh, no, 
it can’t be,” said the tired girl, emphatically; 
“that time won’t come around again till to- 
morrow evening.”’ 


er 





“T don’t know,” said the fair Angelina, as 
she sighed heavily, ‘‘I don’t know why 
should be so tired. I haven’t done a single 


thing.” ‘“Haven’t you, dear?’ was her moth- 
er’s unfeeling reply. “Then why don’t you do 
something? You probably need a change.” 





A judge, in crossing the Irish channel one 
stormy night, knocked against a well-known 
witty lawyer who was suffering terribly from 
seasickness. “‘CanIdo anything for you?” 
said the judge. ‘‘Yes,’’ gasped the seasick 
lawyer, ‘‘I wish you would overrule this mo- 
tion.” 





One must not be surprised that children ac- 
cept what is taught them literally. A _ little 
boy said to his governess in a puzzled, half- 
indignant voice, ‘I can’t domy sum, I can’t; 
and I did ask God to help me;and he’s made 
three mistakes already!’ 





Filtering Water.—H. L. H. asks the best 
method to purify water in an unused well. It has 
a bad odorand is dark incolor. It isa difficult 
matter to purify water in a well by chemicals as 
the material used might act deleteriously to the 
animal drinking it. One ot the best methods is to 
have a vat filled with charcoal and pump the 
water into it and let it drain into a trough for the 
animals to drink out of. If you can measure the 
water in the well,add to every 100 gals4 oz of 
permanganate of potassium. The water should be 
stirred up and when it settles it will clarify and 
be fit for use. 





Lice on Horses.—J. 8S. N.’s horse has lice on it. 
Boil 4 oz of stavesacre seeds in a gallon of water 


for half an hour and let it simmer on the stove an 
hour longer. Add water to make up to the origi- 
nalamount. Wet the horse all over with this f - 
tion, which is best applied with a swab ona 
stick. One application is usually enough, but if 
any lice appear in a week apply it again. An- 
other good remedy is to boil 1 oz of arsenic, 1 0z 
of carbonate of potassium, and % lb of soft soap 
in 12 gal of water for one hour, add water tomake 
it up to the original amount. Sponge the animal 
all over with it using a currycomb to get it into 
the skin. Keep the animal tied up short until 


dry. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Debility, Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
Organs, Varicocele and all Diseases and Weakness of Man. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is the prize essay for which the National Medical Associa- 
tion awarded the gold and jewelled medal. 
THE _ SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESER VATION, 
Contains 370 pages, 12mo; 125 invaluable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases, Full gilt, embossed binding 
Price only $1.00. Send now. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is beyond all comparison the most extraordinary work on 
Physiology and Pathology of Nervous Diseases ever pub- 
lished. There is nothing whatever that the married or 
single can either require or wish to know but what is fully 
SCIENCE OF LIFE; 


explained. 
THE . OR, 
SELF-PRESEK VATION 
Is a treatise more valuable than gold. Read it now. ever 
WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be STRONG, 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
=ELF-PRESERVATION. 
Is from the pen of the distinguished author, W. H. Parker, 
M. D., a noble benefactor, who reaches the very root and 
vitals of disease, and is enabled to apply sure remedies — 
Dr. Camover, U.S. Army. 
OR, 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is cent by mail, securely sealed, postage paid, on receipt of 
vnly $1.00. Prospectus. with high testimo ials and indorse- 
ments of the press, FREE. 
Wm. H. Parker, M. D., the author, and chief consulting 
physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass. 








PRODUCERS 





May be consulted in person or by letter. 





The -Book of the Year. 
Ready [larch 15, 1895. 


The Secrets of Health 


—OR— 
How Not to Be Sick and How to Get Well 
from Sickness. 
By S. H. PLATT, A. [1., I. D. 

Late Member of the Connecticut Eclectic Medical Soci- 
ety, The National Eclectic Medical Association, 
and Honorary Member of The National Bacteriv- 
logical Society of America; Our Medical 
Editor, and Author of “ Talks With 
Our Doctor ” and “Our Health 
Adviser,” in this paper. 

Nearly 600 Pages. Profusely Illustrated. 
An Index of 20 pages, so that any Topic may be 
Instantly Consulted. 

A New Departure in Medical Knowledge for the 
People—The latest progress, secrets and prac- 
tices of all schools of healing made avail- 
able forthe common people — Health 
without medicine, nature without 
humbug, common sense without 
folly, science without fraud. 





Just what the mass of people need to know, that they 
may not be sick, or may get well from sickness, is given 
in this book. It isso plainly stated that any person may 
prone thereby. Unlike all other books for the people, 

he Secrets of Health is not confined to any one school 
of healing, but inciudes the most successful practices of 
all schools. Utterly opposed to indiscriminate drug 
dosing, the object of the book is to show how, by simple 
and natural methods, health may be preserved or restored 
without doctors’ fees or druggists’ bills. 


How to Live—What to Eat—Home Prevention 


and Treatment of Disease. 


These are the keynotes of the book. Each subdivision 
of these topics, published as a separate treatise, would 
alone be worth the cost of the book. It proposes to save 
the billion dollars that Edward Atkinson estimates are 
wasted yearly in the United States by bad feeding. It 
proposes to save some of the 50,000 infants that die 
oun from improper food. It proposes to cut down by 
5 per cent. the expense for doctor and drugs. Yet it 
does not presume to do without the honest and compe- 
tent physician, but to aid his work and lessen the neces- 
sity of calling him, and to take his place when out of 
reach, so far asthe printed page can. 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF. 


Part I—How to Live, or Hygiene made practical, Pages 1-48 
Part IIl—Our living machine—the body, its parts 

and their functions fully explained, 48-80 
Part UI—The digestion—its organs and processes, 80-92 
Part IV—Diet, what, how much and when to eat 

—the whole subject clearly treated, 93-152 
Parr V—Foods and their preparation, their com- 

position, adulterations, how to cook them, 

etc., etc., very exhaustively covered, 153-262 
Part ViI—Special treatments for disease, describ- 

ing 31 methods mostly based on nature, in- 

cluding every form of water treatment, 263-337 
Part Vil—Care of the Sick, 338-352 
Part VilI—Particular methods for treating cer- 

tain classes of diseases, and special diets, 853-387 
Part IX—Diseases and their treatment—Symp- 

toms, cause and treatment for all diseases, 

forms of sickness, etc., 388-545 
Part X—Appendix, authors, index, glossary, 546-576 


Every line of this book isto the point. The wheat is 
sifted from the chaff. It contains more actual informa- 
tion than any $10 or $20 medical work published. 
More points that can be made use of than are given in 
any dozen other books. 

Wishing to bring this great book within reach of the 
millions for whom it is designed, we offer it for only 
$1.50 postpaid, printed on heavy ate paper. It con- 
tains nearly 600 pages, is profusely illustrated and hand. 
somely bound in cloth. 

Address all orders to Book Department, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
23 Eberly Blk., Columbus, Ohio, 
78 Columbian Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


USSES FREE 


<TO INTRODUCE IN NEW LOCATITIES.> 
We will give FREE OF ANY OOST for advertising 
to one person _ in each locality who is ruptured, one 
of Dr. Horne’s New Improved $15 Single or $20 Double 
Electric Truss and Belt Combined. We mean just what 
we say, Free of Any Cost! There are no charges of 
any kind to be paid by you. We are making this offer to in- 
troduce our Electric Trusses, in new localities, paenge = will 
pay usin theend. If you are ruptured write us, giving full 
particulars of your rupture, with measurements, so we can fit 
you properly. Answer at once, sending this advertisement w 
your answer, as we will give away but one hundred 
for [F-= and only one in a locality. Address 
DR, HORNE ELECTRIC BELT & TRUSS CO., Chicago, I. 
P.S.—We have Electric Belts for diseases. Catalog free. 


wvAPANESE SOAP.- 





















Best in the world for Laundry, 
Will. not yellow, stick or green the 
Contains no 
CLEANEST SOAP MADE. 


Strictly Pure. 
Bath or Toilet. i 
—— soaps made mostly of rosin. 

thy disease-giving greases; 
Positively cures or prevents chapped hands. We 
manufacture also the Extra Pale, American Extra, 
White Prussian, Golden Rule Soaps, all standard 
brands of this market. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FIsK M’F’G CO., Springteld, Mass. 


